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Charles Eastman, Cadet Major and Acting Commandant 
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'•THE KISSINQ-BUG." 

THE past year was marked by some very extraordinary dem- 
onstrations of the osculatory habit, and apparently either 
following a bad example or from an unwillingness to be outdone 
by the remarkable performance of a naval hero certain insects, ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, strove for honors in the same field, 
and by the aid of the press 
succeeded in arousing a 
popular alarm which was 
as ridiculous as it was 
amusing. Even in Kansas 
considerable interest was 
manifested in the doings 
of these insects, and the 
writer, in at least one in- 
stance, distinctly remem- 
bers some very sober con- 
saltations with an anxious 
mother concerning the 
appearance and habits of 
the strange "kissing- 
bug." At some of the 
farmers' institutes the 
"kissing-bug" stories, al- 
lowing for individual mod- 
ifications, were apparent- 
ly well in the minds of not 
a few. In one case the 
discussion of some -insects of agricultural importance had to be 
curtailed in order that the "kissing-bug" might be discussed for 
the benefit of one poor woman, whose desire to know more about 
the insect could possibly only be exceeded by her hope that she 
might reach" her farm before the fast-approaching storm could 
spoil her new but remarkable bonnet. 
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The "kissing- bug" stories originated in Washington, D. C, in 
June of last. year. Several persons during that season were 
bitten or "stung" in the face by some strange insect, causing 
such an inflammation as to necessitate their removal to the Emer- 
gency Hospital. At this time, two species of predaceous insects, 
Melanolestes picipes and Opsicoetus personatus, were present in that 
city in more than their usual numbers, and were undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for causing several very painful wounds. With these 
facts for a foundation, there arose the amusing stories now current 
in so many minds. The imaginations of some have developed most 
remarkable looking insects. Either for fun or from a desire to 
establish a reputation for their entomological knowledge among 
those less informed than themselves, some have successfully 
palmed off insects other than the so-called "kissing-bugs," so that 
one hears of "kissing- bugs" of all sorts of imaginable size, shape, 
and color. Of a number reported to the writer, two are worthy of 
mention; one, the large wasp common about windows and porches 
of houses in summer, and the other, the large electric-light bug. 

The name "kissing bug" must not be thought of as being 
applied to one particular insect, as quite a number have been 
designated by this name. In the true bugs or Hemiptera Heter- 
optera there is a family of insects by the name of Reduviidae, 
which contains more than a hundred kinds or species, popularly 
known as the assassin-bugs, most of which live on other insects, 
and sometimes attack higher animals, and even man. A number 
of these species have been known to inflict wounds upon persons, 
some of which were upon the face, and in so doing have won from 
the newspapers the name of "kissing- bugs." Dr. L. O. Howard, 
in a recent publication from the Division of Entomology, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, gives the following insects to which the 
name "kissing-bug"has been applied: The Black Corsair (Mela- 
nolestes picipes), the Cannibal Bug or Masked Bedbug Hunter 
(Opsicoetus personatus), Coriscus sub-coleoptratus, the Two-spot- 
ted Corsair (Rasahus biguttatus), Rasahus thoracicus, and the 
Blood-Sucking Cone-Nose (Conorhinus sanguisuga). Of these, the 
Black Corsair, Cannibal Bug, and the Cone-Nose are perhaps the 
most common in this State. 

^ The Black Corsair (Melanolestes picipes) is not a rare insect in 
Kansas. Quite a number of specimens have been collected this 
spring about the electric lights by students in entomology. It is 
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quite frequently found beneath stones. The insect is black in 
color, and in size and shape closely resembles the smaller speci- 
men in fig. a. The species has a wide distribution, having been 
recorded by Uhler, from California, Texas, Indiana, Indian Terri- 
tory, and the Atlantic region from Maine to Florida and Louisiana, 

and Para, Brazil. 

Unless carefully handled, this insect will bite in self-defense by 
means of a beak or proboscis, which projects from the head and is 
in shape quite similar to 
the one in fig. b, which 
has been greatly enlarged. 
Several students bitten 
by the insect have said 
that the pain following 
the bite was as severe as 
a sting by a bee. Doctor 
Howard mentions a case 
where "a person was bit- 
ten at the end of the mid- 
dle finger, and the first 
touch of pain was about 
the same as that from the 
sting of a bee or hornet, 
but it soon grew ten times 
more painful, and a feel- 
ing of weakness followed 
with vomiting. The pain 
was felt to shoot up the 
arm to the under jaw, and 
the sickness lasted for a 
number of days." The 
insect does not possess 
any poison-secreting 
glands, and the poisonous 
effects of its wounds must apparently be due to germs from some 
former food or victim, which are introduced into the wounds upon 
the insect's proboscis or bill. 

Opsicoetus personatus, the Cannibal Bug, or Masked Bed-bug 
Hunter, as it is more popularly called, is thought by Slingerland to 
be entitled to the "undisputed cognomen of kissing-bug" in New 
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York state. Like the above species, it also is attracted to the lights. 
The illustration shows the insect in its natural size, and greatly 
enlarged at a. The young specimens have the habit of covering 
themselves with dirt and dust as shown in n. The writer has seen 
quite a number of nymphs believed to be this same species in the 
bottom of wheat pits in flour mills, living upon the larvae of the 
beetles which are so destructive to the wheat. The adults, when 
carelessly handled, have been known to inflict severe wounds. The 
effects of the bite seem to depend upon the health of the person. 
In one case a bite upon the neck was accompanied with consider* 
able swelling, while in others the pain almost equalled the bite of a 
snake. To those possessing a weak constitution the bite of this 
insect may prove fatal. 

The Blood-Sucking Cone- Nose (Conorhinus sanguisuga) is per- 
haps the most common of the three, and is in form quite similar to 
the preceding, but is at once distinguished from them by its larger 
size and its brown color. In some localities it is called the Texas or 
Mexican Bed-bug. It flies at night and frequently gains entrance 
into houses through open doors and windows, where it has often 
bitten the sleeping inmates. Mrs. Bertha Dickens, who has made 
a very careful study of the life history of the pest, records it as 
being frequently found in poultry houses, and as attacking horses. 
The normal habit of the Cone- Nose is to live out of doors and prey 
upon other insects. 

The "Kissing-bug" stories were largely the creation of the 
newspapers for the purpose of furnishing something novel if not 
startling to their readers to assist in tiding over a dull season. 
With a little exaggeration some little unknown insects attained 
considerable notoriety, all out of proportion to their importance, 
and a strange habit attributed to them which they do not possess. 
There are no insects which possess the kissing habits as the 
published accounts would have led one to believe, but there are a 
number of insects, the most important of which have been mention- 
ed in this paper, if handled carelessly or under some accidental 
circumstance, may bite, causing in some instances painful 
wounds. There are other insects, such as the mosquito or bed- 
bug, which under certain conditions may cause just as painful, 
wounds, and as far as the kissing habit is concerned are as much 
entitled to the name of "Kissing- bugs" as those discussed, not- 
withstanding the fact that the newspapers have not seen fit to give 
them this name. P. j. Parrott. 
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SUMMER FARMERS' INSTITUTES. 

LAST year the Kansas State Agricultural College held twenty- 
five farmers' institutes during the summer, as an ex- 
periment. The results were so satisfactory that the summer 
institute has been a special feature of our work this season. Be- 
tween Commencement and September 22 this summer, College 
speakers have taken part in ninety-seven such institutes, these 
ninety-seven meetings having had a total attendance of 51,550 

people. 

With few exceptions, these institutes have been held in connec- 
tion with picnics. The general plan was to hold the meeting in a 
grove. A short session was held in the morning, followed by a 
basket dinner, to which all were invited. At 1:30 the afternoon 
session began. Usually, on account of the hot weather, the people 
were too tired at night to hold a night session, but in several 
places where the weather was favorable a night meeting was 

held indoors. 

The program and method of conducting the summer meeting is 
the same as for the winter meeting, except that more music is de- 
sirable. The topics handled are those pertinent to the season and 
are treated so that the farmers present can go home and begin to 
put in practice the next tlay the methods advocated by the speak- 
ers. A question box gives an opportunity to bring up subjects 
that are of special interest to farmers in the audience that are not 
on the program. Usually the question box is one of the most val- 
uable and most enjoyed parts of the program. A stand with ice- 
cream and lemonade is a necessity when the weather is hot, and 
the profits from this help the local association. Many institutes 
have good exhibits of farm products, and frequently games and 
contests follow the program. 

The advantages of the summer farmers' institute are many. It 
should be held at a time when farm work is least pressing and 
affords a days delightful change after several months of driving 
work. It brings out the entire community and gives them a good 
social time in connection with an exchange of experience in regard 
to current farm operations. A well advertised summer-insUtute 
will bring people fifteen to twenty miles. In one held in the ex- 
treme western part of the State last week, the writer met a party 
of six who had driven forty-three miles to attend the meeting. 
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At this College the institute work is conducted by the regular Col- 
lege staff as an addition to their regular duties, and the summer 
institute gives the College people an opportunity to carry the re- 
sults of their work to many thousands of farmers more than 
could be met in winter when teachers are kept busy with classes. 

LeRoy had a unique institute. This place selected July 4 as 
the date for their meeting, held it in a beautiful grove and had all 
the usual Fourth of July features except the speeches. A full 
program was given both forenoon and afternoon and every address 
a practical one upon some farm topic. Two thousand people at- 
tended. In what better way could a Fourth of July celebration 
be conducted? When practicable these meetings have been held 
in connection with Grange picnics, old settlers' meetings, and 
similar organizations. 

The summer institute work has been so successful with us that 
we want to commend it to the farmers of other states. Think of 
the delightful institute picnics that could be held along the Hud- 
son in New York or among the mountains in Vermont. 

Summkh Institute Hbij>, with date, place, College speakers, and attendance. 



Date. 



Place. 



Speakers. 



June 28 

" 29 

July 4 

13 

17 

19 

19 

20 

21 

27 

27 

Aug. 1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

» 

9 

9 

10 

11 

11 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

15 

16 

17 

18 

20 

21 



Attend- 
ance. 



A ltamont 

Oswego 

Le Boy 

LaHarpe 

Overbrook 

McLouth 

Wabaunsee 

Jarbolo 

Cadmus 

Porterville 

Westmoreland .... 

Belleville 

Cedarville 

Mankato 

Marysville 

Irving 

Jennings 

Brewster 

Goddard 

Kanarado 

Zenda 

Norwich 

Arkansas City 

Riverdale 

Sibley ;,. 

Benton 

Dexter 

Pontiac 

McFarland 

Marvin 

New Murdock 

Cawker City 

Centerville 

Fredonla 

Pleasant Hill 

Michigan Valley . . . 
Belleflower Grange 

Sunflower 

Victor 



Popenoe . 
Popenoe . 
Walters,. 
Popenoe . 
Cottrell . . 
Otis 



Cottrell, Baxter, Clothier, Haney and Westgate. 

OtiS 



Cottrell 

Berry and Haney ."*" 

cottreii ;; 

Haney .[[[ .......... 

Cottrell, Popenoe and Regent McDowell! 

Cottrell and Haney 

Walters and Otis 

Walters and Otis 

Cottrell, Rickman and Haney ...'. 

Cottrell and Westgate 

Otis and Dickens 

Cottrell and Westgate ...... 

Dickens and Otis 

Dickens and Otis 

Popenoe and Haney 

Dickens and Otis 

Cottrell and Walters. ...'.'. 

Dickens and Otis 

Haney 

Dickens and Otis .......'. 

Cottrell and Walters ... 

Cottrell and Rickman ... . 
Otis. 



Cottrell and Rickman . 
Cottrell and McFarland . 

Popenoe and Haney 

Cottrell and McFarland 
Cottrell and McFarland 
Cottrell and McFarland 
Haney and Bainer. . . 
Haney and Bainer 



25 
50 
2000 
50 
5000 
250 
1000 
400 
5000 
500 
1200 
700 
600 
300 
100 
500 
300 
100 
350 
100 
300 
300 
1200 
150 
1000 
1500 
200 
100 
150 
500 
400 
600 
700 
200 
400 
1200 
350 
30 
309 
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Summer Institutes Hkld— Concluded. 



Date. 






Place. 



Aug. 21 


" 21 


" 22 


" 22 


" 22 


" 23 


" 28 


" 23 


" 24 


" 24 


" 24 


" 25 


" 27 


" 28 


" 28 


" 28 


" 28 


" 26 


" 30 


" 30 


Sept. l 


" 1 


" 1 


" 3 


" 3 


" 4 


" 4 


" 5 


" 5 


" 5 


" 6 


" 6 


" 6 


" 7 


" 7 


" 8 


" 8 


" 8 


" 8 


" 10 


" 11 


" 11 


" 12 


" 12 


" 13 


" 13 


" 13 


" 14 


" 17 


" 18 


" 19 


" 20 


" 20 


" 20 


" 21 


" 21 


" 21 


" 22 



Leon 

Wilsey 

Council Grove. 

Linn 

Winchester 

Boyle 

Speed 

Union Center.. 

Denison 

Florence 

Portis 

Downs 

Homewood . . . 

Centropolls 

Dole's Park.... 

Waldo 

Princeton 

Denmark 

Acme 

Melvern 

Hutchinson — 

Spring Hill 

Ozawkie 

Marquette 

Nickerson 

Sterling 

Whiting 

Qeneseo 

Thompsonville. 

Fairfield 

White City .... 

Hays City 

Lyons 

Chase 

Snokomo 

Silica 

Block 

Lyndon 

Herrington — 
Mound Valley . 

Burdett 

Rozel 

Garfield 

Norwood 

Pomona , 

Windhorst 

Centralia , 

Offerle 

Kinsley 

Macks ville 

Angola 

Little River 

Paxico . ., , 

St. John 

Dwight 

Peace Creek . . 

Sylvia 

Pekin 



Speakers. 



Attend- 
ance. 



Westgate 

Cottrell and Rickman. 
Cottrell and Rickman . 

Haney and Bainer 

Clothier and Otis 

Clothier and Otis 

Haney and Bainer 

Cottrell and Rickman . . 

Clothier and Otis 

Cottrell and Rickman. . 

Haney and Bainer 

Haney and Bainer 

Otis 



Otis 

Walters and Dickens 

Cottrell and Bainer 

Otis 

Cottrell and Bainer 

Cottrell, Rickman and Bainer . 

Dickens 

Popenoe and Otis 

Dickens 

Clothier 

Haney 

Popenoe and Otis 

Popenoe and Otis 

Cottrell and Rickman 

Popenoe and Otis 

Cottrell 

Walters 

Nichols and Haney 

Cottrell and Walters 

Popenoe and Otis 

Popenoe and Otis 

Haney and Berry 

Otis 

Walters 

Cottrell and Perry 

Haney 

Walters and Dickens 

Cottrell and Clothier 

Cottrell and Clothier 

Cottrell and Clothier 

Otis and Westgate 

Otis and Westgate 

Cottrell and Clothier 

Walters 

Cottrell and Clothier 

Dickens and Haney 

Dickens and Haney 

Westgate and Elling 

Berry and Cottrell 

Otis and Pritner 

Dickens and Haney 

Berry and Cottrell 

Dickens and Haney 

Dickens and Haney 

Dickens and Haney 



250 

200 

200 

700 

500 

1000 

500 

60 

800 

700 

100 

250 

150 

450 

450 

200 

400 

100 

500 

500 

250 

850 

125 

500 

150 

125 

400 

75 

1000 

600 

500 

2000 

275 

30 

500 

75 

1300 

1200 

1200 

200 

250 

75 

300 

100 

150 

600 

3C0 

125 

20 

80 

350 

250 

200 

50 

80 

500 

50 

100 



Total institutes to September 22, 97. Total attendance, 51,550. 



The College force has attended these institutes as follows: 



Cottrell 35 

Otis,,., 27 

Haney 24 

Dickens 16 

Popenoe 12 

Walters 12 

Clothier 10 

Rickman 9 

Bainer 9 



Westgate 

McFarland 

Berry 

Regent McDowell 

Nichols 

Baxter 

Perry 

Pritner 

Elling 

H. M. Cottrell. 



7 
4 
4 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

Professor and Mrs. Metcalf gave one of the popular "Metcalf 
Recitals" at Garrison, Kan., on Saturday night, September 29. 

Professor Lindsland, of the Utah Agricultural College, visited 
here last week. He is on a tour of inspection of the agricultural 
colleges of the country. 

The next meeting of the Manhattan Horticultural Society will 
be held on Thursday, October 18, at 2:30 p. m., in the Horticultural 
building at the College. All are invited. 

In addition to the farmers' institute work mentioned elsewhere 
in this number, Prof. J. D. Walters addressed nine county nor- 
mal institutes during the summer vacation. 

Professors B. S. McFarland and Remick, and Miss Grant have 
rented rooms at Dr. Little's; Miss Rupp has rooms at Mrs. 
Kohler's, and Miss Howell at Mrs. Lees', on Pointz Avenue. 

The Interstate Telephone Association, which includes the inde- 
pendent phone men from Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Indian 
Territory and Kansas, met in semiannual convention in this city 
last week. 

Prof. D. E. Lantz, at one time professor of mathematics at this 
College, has been elected principal of the schools at Alma, Kan., 
and his daughter Edith Lynette, '96, has been elected teacher of 
one of the grades. 

Mr. C. J. Peeler, industrial agent for the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway, visited the College last week for the purpose of 
making the acquaintance of the Experiment Station force. He 
hopes to make this of mutual benefit. 

The newly reconstructed laboratory of the Domestic Science 
Department is being occupied by the short course classes and the 
class in chemistry of cooking. The new laboratory was built 
this summer by removing the partition between the two south- 
west rooms of the main floor of the Domestic Science building. 

Professor Stoner received the Board and Faculty last Thursday 
afternoon from 3:30 to 4:30 o'clock at the Domestic Science Hall. 
Light refreshments were prepared and served by the postgrad- 
uates of the department. The Regents observed the work of the 
class in therapeutic cooking, and of the short course domestic 
science class. 

(8) 
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Gen. E. G. Harrison, government road expert, spoke at the 
opera-house on Friday afternoon, September 27. As the date of 
meeting had been set the previous Tuesday, making thorough 
advertising impossible, the attendance was small. The address 
was highly interesting and practical and ought to bear fruit in 
Manhattan. 

Mr. August Ohst, of Alma, the "Rock Island painter," has 
been busy for several weeks with painting and decorating the 
class rooms, halls and offices. The rooms as far as he has been 
able to go, look clean and fresh, and it is to be regretted that we 
cannot have all of them repainted. Mr Ohst frescoed the chapel 
last year and all of his work looks tasty and bright. 

The next sale of the Manhattan Live Stock and Sales Company 
will be held at their arena here October 6. There have already 
been listed 449 head of cattle for the sale and more coming. 
Doctor Brady has been over the north part of the county advert- 
ising and soliciting and Doctor McNemar has been in Pottawat- 
omie. Nothing is being spared to make the next sale better than 
the first which was very satisfactory. 

The temporary chemical laboratory for the students is located 
in the sanitary cow barn. This will be very difficult to keep com- 
fortable in cold weather, or to ventilate in any kind of weather, 
but it is the best that can be done now, and we are very glad that 
we have that much. The class rooms of the department are in 
the new Agricultural Hall this term. The Experiment Station 
laboratory is in the southwest corner of the ground floor of the 
Armory. 

A large force of men and teams has been busy during Septem- 
ber grading and macadamizing the College roads. New cinder 
walks have been laid from the Agricultural building to the Main 
building and the shops, and several new culverts have been built 
on different parts of the campus. Our private roads and walks 
have never before been in such fine shape as they are now; but 
what is the city going to do with their long- talked- of road from 
our gates to the business quarter and the depots ? What is the 
new rock crusher doing these beautiful fall days? 

The new laboratory tables for the Chemical Department re- 
ceived their baptism of sulphuric acid at the hands of the students 
last week. They are built of cypress throughout, finished m nat- 
ural wood color, and make a very handsome appearance. Each 
accomodates two students working side by side, and four are plac- 
ed together in a block that provides foi- eight as the old tables did. 
A lead-lined trough runs lengthwise through this block, into 
which all the ordinary waste water of the tables go. The gas 
pipe and water pipe is immediately above this trough, ine 
trough and piping is supported from the floor independently of 
the tables, which are thus to a certain extent portable. The whole 
makes a very convenient and handsome installation. It will be 
transferred to the new chemistry building when we get it. 
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The Kansas State Agricultural College believes in expansion. 
The attendance at the close of the first week of the present fall 
term is about one-half larger than that of any previous year up to 
1899, and nearly one-third larger than that of last year. There 
were enrold and present in classes on September 25, at the begin- 
ning of the second week, 146 preparatory students, 311 first years, 
143 second years, 76 third years, 60 fourth years, 3 special 
students, 24 apprentices, 31 students in the first term of the 
Domestic Science Short Course, and 15 students in the second 
term of the Domestie Science Short Course — a total of 809 stu- 
dents. These figures do not include the post graduates, of whom 
several are present but not definitely assigned. In 1896 the total 
attendance at the close of the first week was 522, in 1897 it was 
555, in 1898 it was 518, and in 1899 it was 639. The total attend- 
ance for the collegiate year 1897-98 was 874, i. e. only 65 students 
more than were present at the first week of the present year. 
Last year the total attendance reached nearly the eleven hundred 
mark (1094); This year we shall probably " Tip the beam " at 
fifteen hundred. 

Among the many items of growth of the College should be 
mentioned the erection of a group of dormitory buildings near the 
campus, by Mr. C. P. Dewey, of Manhattan. There will be four 
buildings in all, each of them about fifty by one hundred feet and 
two stories in height. The central building, which is already under 
roof, will be for young women. It contains a large kitchen, a 
dining-hall measuring 17x45 feet, a room for the cook, two bath 
rooms, twelve double rooms for students, ample closets and halls, 
and roomy basements and attics. The other three buildings, one 
of which will be completed before the opening of the winter 
term, will be arranged for young men. Each of them will contain 
twenty-four double rooms, several water-closets and bath rooms, 
and ample hall space. The whole group will be heated by steam 
and lighted by electric light. The rooms will be cosy and well 
furnished. The College may well congratulate itself over this im- 
provement. One of the chief obstacles to our growth during the 
past half-dozen years has been in the lack of proper lodging 
places. By the erection of these buildings Mr. C. P. Dewey earns 
the thanks of every friend of the College. 

Our friends will notice a number of new names on the Faculty 
roster. Lack of space prevents us from speaking in detail of the 
rearrangements of the work of instruction and the election of new 
instructors, but we promise to do this in a future issue. The 
chair of mathematics has been filled by the election of Prof. B. L. 
Remick, for the past two years associate professor of mathe- 
matics at Bradley Institute, Peoria, 111. The chair of physics has 
been given to Mr. B. F. Eyer, formerly teacher of physics and 
zoology in the Topeka high school. Mr. Theodore Lindquist has 
been reelected assistant of physics. Prof, C. E. Goodell, for the 
past four years professor of history at Franklin College, Franklin, 
Ind., has been elected professor of history and economics. Mr. 
W. A. McKeever, formerly superintendent of schools at Smith 
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Center, Kan., has been elected assistant professor of English and 
philosophy. Mrs. W. W. Hutto, of Manhattan, has been elected 
assistant in music. Miss Elizabeth Agnew, a last-year's graduate 
of this College, has been made graduate assistant in Domestic 
Science. The Misses Adlaide Wilder, Marion Jones, Ina Holroyd, 
Hattie Nichols, Kate Manley, Kate Paddock and Myrtle Mather 
aave been made assistants in primary work. 

The booming success of the institute picnic at Fairfield was due 
in good part to the hard work of "our " Fred Smith, of the Russell 
Reformer. He advertised it for weeks, escorted the College dele- 
gation to the grove and presided over the meeting. Yet, while he 
complimented others, as will be seen from the following clipping, 
he never said a word about himself and his interesting talk about 
the necessity of education for the farmer. The Reformer says: 
"Another Fairfield Alliance picnic has passed into history, and 
like the ten that have gone before, this was a success as picnic 
day for the farmers of that community. There was a good crowd 
present, and everybody seemed to have a good time. Prof. J. D. 
Walters, of the State Agricultural College, was the speaker of the 
day. He gave a talk on the Agricultural College, its work and its 
needs, which was followed by a short talk by R. S. Kellog on the 
necessity of securing an education in these days when bram 
power has in so large a measure supplanted brute force in the 
problems of life. Following this talk, Professor Walters delivered 
a good lecture on "Gumption," which appealed directly to the 
farmers and their wives, and dealt with the management of the 
business part of farm life. It was highly appreciated by all who 
heard it." 

ALUMNI AND FOR/IER STUDENTS. 

G. W. Finley, '96, visited College with his wife, Dora Shartel- 
Finley. 

Wm. Anderson, '98, spent the summer vacation studying 
mathematics and physics at Chicago University. 

Harriet Nichols, '98, has returned to take postgraduate work in 
mathematics. She brings a younger sister with her to attend the 
city schools. 

Miss Grace Secrest, '96, left on Friday last for Akron, Ohio. 
Miss Secrest has accepted a position as supervisor of sewing in 
the Akron schools. 

W. A. McCullogh, '98, visited the College on his way to Kansas 
City to resume his medical studies at the University Medical 
School there. This will be his second year. 

J. W. Evans ['941 left yesterday for Chicago where he will resume 
his studies in the Chicago Homeopathic school He has spent his 
vacation with the saw and hammer helping to build up Manhattan 
and goes now to take his last year in the study of medicine.- 
Mercury. 
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R. E. Eastman ['00] started yesterday for Cornell University, 
New York, where he will make a special study of horticulture, 
botany, and entomology. He graduated here last spring. — 
Mercury. 

Dean B. Swingle left for Madison, Wis., Wednesday to take up 
postgraduate studies in botany at the university. Mr. Swingle 
completed the course at the Agricultural College last year. — 
Nationalist. 

A. L. Peter, '96, made a short visit recently. He received the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine from the Homeopathic College of 
Denver last spring. He received two first prizes, had the highest 
general average, and was appointed resident physician of the 
homeopathic hospital. He has just been appointed professor of 
inorganic chemistry in the college there. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Crum announce the marriage of their daughter Eliza- 
beth to Mr. J. Frank Crowl, of Rocky Ford, Colo., Tuesday evening, Sep- 
tember 18. They will be at home at Rocky Ford, Colo., after October 1.— 
Nationalist. 

These young people will be remembered as old students. The 
best wishes of their friends are extended the young couple. Mr. 
Crowl is in the employ of the American Beet Sugar Company. 

Mrs. A. F. Huse, of Arkansas City, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Knostman, of this city, has an article entitled "Clubs and Club Women" 
in Plain and Phax, a magazine published at Winfield, Kan. Mrs. Huse is a 
very enthusiastic club woman, and when visiting in our city is a welcome 
guest of our ladies' clubs.— Nationalist. 

Mrs. Huse is known in College history as Emma Knostman, 
class of 1880. 

The opportunities of the institution and the natural tendencies 
of youth which some years since led a flippant newspaper man to 
refer to "the greatest agricultural college in the world" as "Fair- 
child's matrimonial agency," have remained much the same since 
his departure. The past summer has witnessed the beginning of 
the fulfillment of the hymeneal hopes of a number of our gradu- 
ates; too many to permit individual mention of each. The follow- 
ing list includes all the marriages that have come to the knowledge 
of the editor since the last notice. For one or two of these we are 
indebted to the Herald: June 19, C. C. Smith, '94, and Florence 
Beverly, second year in 1890. June 20 ; F. P. Strong and Jennie 
R. Smith, '94. June 20, C. A. Johnson, '95, and Myrtle Hood, '97. 
June 20, L. B. Dutton and Clare Wilson, '97. June 28, Scott N 
Higmbotham and Anna V. Hanson, '98. Julv 3, John Pierce '98 
and Nora Reed, '97. July 10, C. W. Pape, '95, and Ida Glaettli.' 
July 11, G. S. Sargent and Nellie Burtner, '00. July 18, Homer 
£0™' '.?V n ? Elizabeth Asbury, '00. August 8, Harry Darnell, 
92, and Maude Kennett, '95. September 5, H. M. Bainer, '00, and 
Clara Nitcher, third year in 1900. September 6, Geo. C. Peck '84 
and Jennie Rocky September 12, T. W. Allison, '98, and Inez 
Manchester, 98. .September 27, J. A. Conover, '98, and Rose M. 
Kay, second year in 1898. 
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WEATHER REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER, 1900. 

The following table gives comparisons with preceding 42 Septembers 
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Temperature.— The mean temperature was 71.63°, which is 3.73° above 
normal. There have been 10 warmer and 32 colder Septembers in the past 
forty-two years. The highest temperature was 100° on the 5th and 8th; the 
lowest, 44° on the 27th and 29th -a monthly range of 56°. The greatest daily 
range was 33° on the 7th, the least 7° on the 28th. The mean daily range was 
21.2°. The warmest day was the 5th, the mean being 87.5°; the coolest the 
27th, the mean being 48°. The mean at 7 A. M. was 62.9°; at 7 P.M., 72.2 . 
The mean of the daily maxima was 82.23°; of the daily minima, 62.03°. 

Barometer.— The mean pressure for the month was 28.91 inches, which 
is .09 inch above the normal. The maximum was 29.25 inches at 7 A. M. on 
the 27th, the minimum 28.51 inches at 7 A. M. on the 24th- a monthly range 
of .74 inch. 

Cloudiness.— The per cent of cloudiness was 34, which is normal. The 
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per cent at 7 a.m. was 41.7; at 7 P.M., 26.7. Five days were cloudy, 9 
partly cloudy, and 16 were clear. 

Rainfall.— The total rainfall was 5.37 inches, which is 2.36 inches above 
normal. There have been 5 Septembers with more rainfall and 37 with less. 
Rain fell in measurable quantities on 11 days. 

Wind. — The wind was from these directions the following number of times: 
North 10, northeast 3, east 10, southeast 12, south 13, southwest 8, west 1, and 
northwest 3. The total run of wind was 7685 miles, which is 662 miiei 
above normal. This gives a mean daily velocity of 256.17 miles and a mean 
hourly velocity of 10.67 miles. The maximum daily velocity was 573 miles on 
the 24th; the minimum, 74 miles on the 28th. The maximum hourly velocity 
was 40 miles from 3 to 4 P. M. on the 24th. 

WIND RECORD. 
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Ernest R. Nichols, Observer. 
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ENTERED AT THE POST-OFFICE AT MANHATTAN, KAN , AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 



BOARD OF INSTRUCTION. 



Ebnbst R Nichols, A.M. (University of Iowa), President 512 Houston street 

John D. Walters, M. S. (Kansas State Agricultural College) North end of Sixth street 

Professor of Industrial Art and Designing. 

.Alexander B. Brown, (Boston Music School), A. M. (Olivet) 817 Houston street 

Professor of Music. 

-/onus T. Willakd, M. S. (Kansas State Agricultural College) 1211 Moro street 

Professor of Applied Chemistry. 

Alberts. Hitchcock. M.S. (Iowa Agricultural College).. College Hill, 2 miles N. W. or College 

Professor of Botany. 

Fbedhic A. Metcalp, O. M. Supeiioris Honoris (Emerson Coll. Oratory) tfth and Poyntz ave. 

Professor of Oratory. 

-George F. Wbida, Ph. D. (Johns Hopkins) 517 Fremont street 

Professor of Pure Chemistry. 

Henh v M. Cottrell, M. S. (Kansas State Agricultural College) College Campus 

Professor of Agriculture, Superintendent of Farm. 
Miss Minnie Ava Nellie Stonbh. (Boston N. S.ofH. A.),B. S.(S.D. A. O.) Fourth and Osage 

Professor of Domestic Science, Dean of VVomens Department. 
Joseph 1). Harper, M. S. (Rose Polytechnic Institute) Houston st., between 6th. and 7th. streets 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Superintendent of Shops. 

Edwin A. Popbnoe, A. M, (Washburn) Seventh and Osage streets 

Professor of Horticulture and Entomology, Superintendent of Orchards and Gardens. 

Fran k 0. Lockwcod, Ph P.' ( Northwestern) Corner Fifth and Humboldt 

Professor of English. 

Benj. L. Rkmick, Ph.M. (Cornell College) Fourth and Osage 

Professor of Mathematics. 

Benj. V. Eyer 

Professor of Physics and Electrical Engineering. 

C. E. Goodkll, A. M. (Franklin) 

Professor of History and Economics. 

Miss Harriet Howell, (Pratt Institute) 131 1 Moro street 

Superintendent of Domestic Art. 

Joshua D. Rickman, I. T. U 91 1 Osage street 

Superintendent of Printing. 

tMiss Josephine T . Bkrry, A. B. ( Kansas University ) Sixth street and Poyntz avenue 

Librarian. 

\B. S. McFahland, A.M. (Miami). Fourth and Osage 

Principal Preparatory Department. 

Miss Florence Ball N. E. Cor. Juliette and Fremont streets 

Director of Physical Training. 

Miss Lorbna E. Clemons, B. S. (K. S. A. C), Secretary. Corner Fourth and Laramie 

Septimus Sisson, S. B. (Chicago), V. S. (Toronto) Cor. Manhattan avenue and Moro 

Associate Professor of Veterinary Science and Biolotrv 

0. H. Otis, M. S. (Kansas State Agricultural College) College Hill 

Assistant Professor of Dairying. 

W. A. McKkkver, A. M. (Kansas University) 

-j. ' _ „ „ Assistant Professor of English and Philosophy. 

Miss Joseph ink C. Harper. Instructor in Mathematics Corner Sixth and Pierre streets 

Miss Alice Rupp, (Indiana State Normal), Instructor in English 

Charles Eastman, Cadet Major and Acting Commandant 



William L. House, Foreman of Carpenter Shop Corner Sixth and r.»w-id«. 
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Archie Huycke, Secretary to President '..'.' m™^? 1 " Main College Building 

Manhattan avenue and Kearney 
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VACATION ON THE COLLEGE FARM. 

THE WEATHEU. 

AT Commencement time the prospects were, most flattering for 
abundant crops of everything. The soy beans, cow peas, 
corn and Kafir-corn never gave better promise. The thirty acres 
of tame grasses— including fifteen acres of alfalfa sown last 
spring, was bidding fair to make several crops. But the 
weather, like many College people, took a vacation, especially 
the moisture department. There have been only three drier 
Junes in forty-two years. July and August also made good rec- 
ords in this line. But it seemed that after the middle of Septem- 
ber, when the College people began to return, that the "rain 
maker" awoke from his long vacation and began to make up time 
with such a vengance that there have been only five wetter Sep- 
tembers in four ty- two years. 

Riley county is in the extreme eastern part of the dry belt this 
year. Crops are better east of the rivers, and continue to get 
better down to Maple Hill, near Topeka, where there is little evi- 
dence of drought. From Manhattan west, through Ashland and 
Moehlman bottoms to Junction City, crops seem to have suffered 
as badly as in any portion of the State. 

The rainfall last summer was particularly unevenly distributed. 
There were more heavy local showers and fewer general rains, 
apparently, than usual. This was noticeable even on the College 
farm, in that most of the local showers seemed to miss us entirely 
or only rain enough to aggravate the crops. 

THE CROPS. 

The chinch-bugs, after having despoiled most of the Botanical 
Department's wheat just west of the shops, began an invasion on 
the newly sown Bromus Inermis. They continued their depreda- ( 
tions until nearly the entire field was destroyed, and with it part 
of the meadow oat grass that was adjacent to the Bromus Inermis. 
The grasses not attacked by the bugs stood the unfavorable season 
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remarkably well, which can be largely attributed to the care in 
seeding. Our motto is to "farm all the time as though dry 
weather was expected." We practice our preaching by following 
the very best methods possible for the preservation of moisture. 

A perfect stand was not secured on all the land sown to alfalfa, 
but much better results were secured than could have been 
expected considering the weather. The late rains have put the 
newly sown grass and alfalfa in excellent condition. 

Of the eleven varieties of beans tried this year we cannot say 
that any proved more satisfactory than the early yellow soy, the 
variety that has been grown for a number of years on the College 
farm. This has been a trying year for the soy beans and they 
have stood the trial very satisfactorily. Prom the 5th to the 11th 
of August was a week of extremely hot winds that literally blis- 
tered every green thing and caught a large part of the crop just 
as the beans were forming in the pods, and they did not recover. 
The later planting and later varieties were not so badly damaged. 
One field, "West Field W," yielded only four bushels per acre. 
This field had never grown beans before, and is in very poor con- 
dition; has been farmed by renters with the sole end in view of 
getting the most from it possible, and no attention given to keep- 
ing up the fertility. "East Field W," which is very similarly 
situated, but grew a crop of beans last year and was thoroughly 
inoculated with nodule-forming bacteria, and has otherwise re- 
ceived better attention, gave a yield of seven and one-half bushels 
per acre. A small field near the barn, which had very favorable 
conditions, gave a yield of thirty-five bushels per acre. The last 
yield shows possibilities, and it would not be impossible to pro- 
duce the conditions on a large scale. The land is well situated, 
but the main cause of the increased yield was doubtless due to the 
fertilizing effect of the alfalfa. The alfalfa was plowed up spring 
before last. The average for the beans this year was about six 
bushels per acre. 

Corn suffered the worst of any of the crops. Of the five varie- 
ties planted, none of them matured any grain at all and made 
very poor fodder. Kafir-corn did better, in spite of being planted 
very thick considerable seed matured. 

This has been our first year with the cow pea, and as yet we 
are hardly ready to express an opinion regarding it. Nine varie- 
ties were planted, and they have demonstrated at least that they 
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are wonderful drought-resisters. They stayed green and con- 
tinued to grow when the Kafir-corn was dried up enough to burn. 
The seeding has not been very satisfactory, but this may be due 
to the dry weather. We have tested several varieties of cow peas 
for hay, as well as the soy beans. We find the cow pea difficult to 
cure owing to the large amount of water in the somewhat fleshy 
stalks. Also, the leaves seem to dry much more quickly than the 
stalks, the leaves failing to evaporate the moisture from the 
stalk as appears to be the case with the soy bean, which is much 
more easily cured. However, some very fine cow-pea and soy- 
bean hay has been put in the barn and will be fed to the cows this 

winter. 

The old alfalfa fields have more than gratified us this year, 
although the yield has been lighter than usual. All have been 
cut four times, and a part five times, and it is in much better 
shape than usual at this time of year. The trial of disking the 
alfalfa has given splendid satisfaction. Besides disking the alfalfa 
thoroughly early in the spring we disked after each cutting, 
when the ground was dry, setting the disk so as to cut well but 
not tear the roots too much, and then harrowing cross -wise of the 
disking. This left a good surface mulch, besides destroying much 
of the grass which usually starts immediately after cutting the 
alfalfa. We can recommend disking much more strongly than we 
could before this summer. The disk harrow will do more to make 
alfalfa a success after once started than any other thing. It is 
the only remedy and prevention for crab grass, foxtail, grass- 
hoppers, and army or cut worms. 

PERSONAL. 

The dry weather somewhat simplified the work on the farm, 
so that a very uniform force was employed throughout the sum- 
mer. Messrs. L. S. Edwards, C. F. Smith and H. M. Nash tilled 
the positions as teamsters. W. L. English and O. H. Elling were 
also kept busy. These young men took a splendid interest in the 
work of the farm and in following out the Agriculture teaching. 
The variety of work and the different experiments under progress 
make the work interesting and instructive. Persons getting em- 
ployment in any of the departments about College are fortunate, 
and the more there are to apply the more efficient the forces can 
be made for the departments. No student should be ^^ly 
employed in any department if he is not directly interested in the 
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work of the department aside from the money received for his 
services. The money is a small part of the value he may receive. 
The cows and calves have been cared for by Messrs. H. M. 
Bainer, D. L. Kent, J. M. Jones, and C. H. Clark, and for the past 
month E. B. Patten, '98, has succeeded Mr. Bainer as herdsman. 
There appears to be something fatal about the position as College 
herdsman. T. G. Hanna, who served in that capacity two years 
ago, was married soon after he left the College. E. H. Webster 
answered to roll-call as herdsman only a short time and followed 
the example of Mr. Hanna. Assistant Professor Otis was 
compelled at times to come in very close touch with the herdsman 
work, and all know the result. J. A. Conover, the popular skim- 
milk calf rearer and herdsman, passed through last week with his 
new wife to assume charge of the dairy herd on the famous Wat- 
son ranch at Kearney, Neb. H. M. Bainer, '00, was herdsman 
only a few months, and is now as thoroughly installed on his old 
home farm as many can hope to be at forty years of age. Mr. 
Patten, the present incumbent, shakes his head, but he smiles as 
he goes down to feed the calves. Time will tell. The men that 
have served here in this capacity all have good positions. Mr. 
Hanna is butter maker at Beloit, one of the largest factories of the 
Continental Creamery Company's system, and Mr. Webster is 
assistant butter maker at the Agricultural College at Ames, Iowa. 
The positions of Messrs. Conover and Bainer were noted above. 
Splendid work has been done in rearing calves in various ways 
the past summer, and the calves are here as evidence. The dry 
season gave a splendid opportunity of studying the effect of using 
green feed to keep up the milk yield. The results were very 
gratifying. 

MACHINERY. 

The old traction engine which was purchased to furnish hot 
water and steam for the dairy last winter was thoroughly over- 
hauled and fitted up by the Mechanical Department. A 32x48 
Altman & Taylor '« Dixie " separator was purchased, and the outfit 
we can turn out now and the work that can be done at threshing 
beans or anything else is a credit to the institution. A Brown 
spring-tooth cultivator, a fourteen-inch John Deere stirring plow 
and a Kemp & Burpee No. 2 manure spreader have also been 
added to the list of farm implements. 

While the past vacation has not been so favorable for the pro- 
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duction of crops it has not been unfavorable for the studying of 
conditions which must too frequently be met in Kansas. 

J. G. Haney. 



1 



WHAT SHALL A YOUNO HAN STUDY? 

N this morning's mail was a letter asking for a graduate from 
our Farm course to fill a place as farm superintendent in a 
New England school. The place offers a salary of $800 a year to 
start with, and an up-to-date, energetic young man is wanted who 
has had thorough training in farm work and studies and who has 
good executive ability. This letter had been read but not an- 
swered when a College graduate walked into the Farm office and 
said he wanted to know what he should do to fit himself to take a 
position in farm work. This young man was a graduate from the 
general college course and had a good general training in many 
things, but was not trained to do any one thing well. He found 
that the only thing that his general training fitted him for was as a 
teacher in the district schools, where he had to compete with girls 
turned out from city schools who were willing to work for from 
$25 to $30 a month and board themselves. 

Last year one of our Farm-course boys made a special study of 
feeding skim-milk calves and dairy cows. Last spring he had 
five places open to him at one time, none of which paid less than 
$40 a month and board to start with, and some of them offering 
good opportunities to work up. Last week we met a graduate 
from a general college course who was getting $40 a month and 
boarding himself. He was a clerk in a lumber yard, with no 
chance of promotion.' One of our graduates who made a specalty 
of good butter making was paid $900 for his first year's work and 
to-day two places are bidding for his services. Another graduate 
from a general college course believed that after college days 
were over general culture should be continued, and for four- 
teen years took up postgraduate work, each year taking dii- 
erent studies so as to broaden the view. The only work this 
student is competent to do to-day is to teach a small country 
school or work as a laborer. These are only a few instances of 
the many with which the writer is familiar. 

The first thing that 999 out of 1,000 students must do ^after hey 
leave college is to make a living, and for most of them this will be 
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a main problem through life. There is a constant demand for 
those who are skillful in industrial' work; the market is over- 
stocked for men in general professional lines. Kansas wants 
young men who can manage farms, feed cattle, make a dairy herd 
pay, superintend an orchard or nursery, do good work in machine 
shops or get power from a boiler and engine economically. The 
young man who knows only how to teach school or work in a 
store or do office work finds two other men after the same place 
he is trying to get, and in the end loses his place because a young 
lady will do the work for one-half what it costs him to live, be- 
cause all she wants is money for wedding clothes and then she ex 
pects to resign. 

Travelers say the world is full of men who have taken a good 
general college training and who have spent thousands on their 
education who are glad to get places as waiters at lunch counters 
or as motorneers on street cars, while as soon as a man has fitted 
himself to feed skitn-milk calves successfully half a dozen men are 
waiting to hire him at good wages. 

The old theory that a properly educated man must have spent 
his time in studying dead languages and mythology is dead ; the 
later idea that a true education consists in an education general in 
all things and a special training in none is dying. The theory of a 
general college education was based on the idea that if a student 
knew a little of many things his mind was broadened and his 
ability strengthened, while the specialist who knew much about 
one thing and a little about a few others had a narrow view of life 
and work. Facts show the contrary. The man who is an expert 
in one line usually has a liberal appreciation and knowledge of the 
work of specialists in other lines and is most often the man of 
broad training. His skill in his own line fits him to quickly 
comprehend work in other lines. The best informed man in 
literature, geography and history in the writer's acquaintance is 
a specialist in entomology. The general student may be likened 
to a traveler who, to secure a view of the country, visits each spot 
in the valley while the specialist climbs to the highest mountain 
top and can see not only all that the traveler in the valley sees 
but miles beyond. 

The writer would advise every young mau to determine early 

n Ins coltage course what special line he wants to take np in after- 

life and then bend all his work to fitting himself to become a 
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broad-minded, well-fitted specialist. Suppose that the student 
selects steer feeding as his life work, he will find that his interest 
in this will make chemistry aliving study. He can learn chemistry 
more quickly and become thorough in it because he will know that 
this science will be of great help in making money with his steers. 
He will find physics easy and fascinating and, if he is the right 
stuff, he will go farther than the rest of his class in this study, 
because upon the application of the laws of physics depends his 
success in raising feed for his steers in time of drought. 

These are only two illustrations of a fact that is general. The 
student who has a special object in view can learn easier, become 
more interested, and will go deeper in his general studies than 
the student whose only interest in college work is to obtain 
general culture. 

The student may find after he has finished his college course 
that his ideas have changed and that he wants to follow a different 
line of work for life from that first selected. Even in this case he 
has gained by working towards a specialty. His quickened 
interest and deeper delving in all his studies makes him a stronger 
man for his new work than his neighbor who has studied for 
general culture only. H. M . Cottkell. 



PRINTED LETTER- HEADS FOR FARMERS. 

FOR several months the writer has been handling the greater 
part of the correspondence in the Farm Department of the 
College, where $150 was spent last year for postage alone. Hardly 
a week has passed that some letter has not had to be filed away 
unanswered because the name of the writer or his post-office 
address was illegible. Business men seldom sign their name so 
that it can be read without referring to the letter-head for the 
exact spelling. Men who have less writing to do sign their names 
plainly, generally speaking, but seem to fail to understand that 
the address is important and should be plainly written. Some- 
times the name of the town can be found on the envelope if the 
postmark happens to be plain, or if a few letters can be deciphered 
the postal guide can be referred to. 

Where we can read the name of the town but cannot read the 
name of the writer we can sometimes find someone among our 
students who is familiar with the name and can read it for us. In 
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one letter we received, the writer's initials were very plain but 
we could not even guess at the name. We had the name of the 
post-office. We went to the office of the Secretary of the College 
and looked over the list of students. We found one who had come 
from this post-office. We did not know the student but found 
someone who did, and by standing in the halls while the classes 
were changing rooms we found the student, who knew at once to 
whom the answer should be addressed. Where the writing is not 
quite so bad as it was in the case just mentioned, we sometimes 
address the envelope by writing the name as near as we can like 
the original, trusting that the postmaster at the other end will be 
familiar enough with the name to read our writing and deliver the 
letter to the proper party. This is a very unsatisfactory way of 
doing business, but in some cases it is the best thing that can be 
done, since in the spelling of names there is no rule which can be 
followed, and the difference in a letter may make all the difference 
in the world. 

Where printed stationery is used there is no trouble at all in 
answering the letters we receive, since we are not dependent upon 
the writer, the printer having made it plain for us. A great deal 
is to be gained by using printed letter- heads and envelopes. The 
expense for these is very low. In some cases it is cheaper to use 
the printed stationery, for the printer, by buying large orders of 
stock, buys to the best advantage and gets paper and envelopes at 
lowest prices. These he prints, adds a small profit to pay for the 
work done, and still is able to sell to his customer at a rate as low 
as they can be obtained for at a book-store. Printed envelopes at 
the average Kansas printing-office sell for $2.50 per box of 500 en- 
velopes and printed letter paper costs about $2.50 for 500 sheets, 
business size. At present prices this is less expensive than plain 
paper and envelopes purchased at the book store. 

Not only is the expense of letter-heads low, but the writer can 
send out his mail in a more business- like form. Appearance is all 
a stranger has to judge from, and a man who will write a business 
letter on a torn sheet of soiled paper, taken from an old tablet, 
though he may be a good man, will be at once "sized up" by a 
stranger as being a man who would let his wife chop the wood. 

The farmer is not compelled, as is the business man, to keep up 
appearances and it is easy for him to neglect a thing of this sort, 
but he will be paid for going to the trouble of using printed 
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stationery. He sees the name of his farm with his name and post- 
office address on his letter paper and it makes him feel better 
every time he writes. He feels that he has a reputation to main- 
tain and begins to curry his horses before driving to town. He 
writes to the Director of the Experiment Station for bulletins, and 
there is no trouble in getting his name correctly on the bulletin 
mailing list. He follows out the experiments conducted by the 
College and the year after pays up his mortage. It is all due to 
the letter-head and the return on his envelope. Do not put it off 
any longer, but call at your printing-office at once and order a 
good supply. Mary L. Waugh. 

Prof. B. L. Remick, Ph. M., lately elected to the chair of math- 
ematics, made vacant by the resignation of Dr. Mary Winston, 
received his early education in the public schools of Waverly, 
Iowa, becoming a graduate of the high school in 1884. In 1885 he 
entered the freshman class of Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
and at the end of four years took the degree of Ph.B. from the 
same institution. For three years succeeding his graduation he 
was an instructor in mathematics in his alma mater, obtaining at 
the end of that time the master 's degree. In 1892 he entered Johns 
Hopkins University and spent one year there in study mainly along 
mathematical lines. The following year he was instructor in 
mathematics in the Academy of Northwestern University, resign- 
ing at the end of the year in order to pursue graduate work in his 
specialty at the University of Chicago. In 1895 he accepted the 
chair of mathematics at the University of the Pacific, in California. 
The succeeding period of two years was spent as a student of 
mathematics and astronomy at the University of Chicago. In 
1898 he received an appointment as associate in mathematics at 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 111. He was reappointed 
in June of the present year, and also made examiner, but did not 
enter upon the duties of the position. Professor Remick comes 
to us with very strong recommendations and the College can con- 
gratulate itself on his election to the chair of mathematics. 



Messrs. Hinds & Noble have recently published "Songs of all 
the Colleges, " a book that is bound to be popular not only with 
college students but with all music lovers. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

The lead work and plumbing necessary to equip the temporary 
Chemical laboratory was done by the shop force. 

Last week the Mechanical Department repaired and tested a 
Marsh steam pump for the Manhattan Creamery Company. 

The C. P. Dewey portable engine, which has been undergoing 
repairs at the College shops, is now completed and in good work- 
ing order. 

An import order has been placed for more chemicals and ap- 
paratus. It is hoped that the materials may be here in time for 
the work of the winter term. 

Some excellent photographs of alfalfa roots were taken by the 
Farm Department. The excavations are still open and inspection 
granted. Call at the barn and inquire. 

The postage bill of the Farm Department for July, August and 
September was $31.15. Miss Waugh was kept busy almost the 
entire summer answering correspondence. 

Professor Hitchcock has been elected secretary of Section G, 
Botany, of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which meets at Denver next year. 

Last week the Farm Department was asked to recommend a 
graduate from its work for a place as farm superintendent in a 
New England school. The salary was $800 to begin with. 

The last number of the Experiment Station Record contained a 
three page write-up of our new Agricultural Hall, illustrated 
with a photo-engraving of the exterior and the floor plans. 

Dr. Arnold Emch, assistant professor of mathematics in Colo 
rado State University, has a handsomely illustrated article in the 
October number of the Monist, on "The Mathematical Principles 
of Esthetic Art " 

From July 17 to September 26 Professor Cottrell attended 
thirty-six farmers' institutes, meeting 26,790 people. He traveled 
5220 miles— 426 miles by wagon road. The other members of the 
College force have not kept records of their travel in institute 
work, but it is probable that the total mileage for the summer 
vacation farmers' institutes was considerably over 25,000 miles 
— equal to a vacation trip around the globe. 
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By the kindness of the Kansas Farmer, fifteen agricultural pa- 
pers are kept on tile at the College barn. There is also a very com- 
plete set of the bulletins from the various states and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Doctor Weida has been asked to read a paper before the South- 
Kansas Teachers' Institute, which meets at Newton, Kan., during 
the Thanksgiving holiday. The teachers of that section express 
a desire to become better acquainted with the work of this Col- 
lege, and desire a representative from our Faculty at their annual 
meetings. 

Last Thursday morning Coffey's hack committed suicide and 
left about fifteen College girls in the mud. The driver carried the 
passengers to a dry mud side-walk and they "mudded " the rest 
of the way from the park up to College. A more perfect collection 
of disgusted and bemudded girls never said bad things about 
Manhattan sidewalks, mud, rain and such common things than 
that dripping crew gave vent to when they reached College.— 
Students' Herald. 

Our thanks to Prof. K. C. Davis for a copy of chapters 15 to 17 
of the Minnesota Botanical Studies. Mr. Davis is the author of 
this part of the report. The subjects treated are: Native and 
Garden Delphiniums of North America; Native and Cultivated 
Ranunculi of North America, and Segregated Genera; A Syno- 
nymic Conspectus of the Native and Garden Thalictrums of North 
America. The report on these three subjects covers about one 
hundred pages. 

The last Industrialist states that since July 1 a total of 
ninety-seven farmers' institutes had been held by the Faculty. 
During the last week of September the following additional insti- 
tutes were conducted: 

Date. Place. Speakers. Attendance. 
September 24 Arlington Hitchcock and Otis 200 



25 
26 
26 
26 
27 
29 



Sego 

Gage " " •• 

Soldier Cottrell and Walters 

Kingman Hitchcock and Otis . . 

Castleton " " •• 

Pretty Prairie [ ( • • 

Andall 



200 
25 
25 

110 
75 



At some of these places arrangements had been made for large 
meetings, but the constant heavy rains cut the attendance down. 

In a recent article on the "Kansas Educational Institutions," 
the Kansas Farmer makes the following pertinent statements 
about the work and methods of this College: "The State Agri- 
cultural College comes closer to the farmer than either ot the 
others. Its course of study is arranged with special reference to 
the needs of the young people who come from the farms for as 
liberal an education as the time and means at their command will 
permit. In this course of study every branch has been lelt out 
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which could possibly be spared, with the result that an exceed- 
ingly practical course remains. No languages other than English 
are taught. Much less attention is given to ethical subjects than 
in other institutions of equally extensive courses, but such sub- 
jects as have direct "application in either 'agriculture or the 
mechanical arts' are taught with great care and given special 
prominence in the Agricultural College course. Inasmuch as 
modern agriculture is becoming more and more an application of 
science to the production of food and fiber, the Agricultural 
College course of study assumes a distinct and positive scientific 
character. One of the results of this is that in the industrial and 
scientific world demands are made upon the graduates of this 
institution in the filling of positions requiring a high degree of 
scientific training. The United States Department of Agriculture 
has been very persistent in its demands for experts in the various 
branches of its scientific work. Some of the great shops— nota- 
bly the manufacturing and repair shops of the Santa Fe railroad, 
of Topeka — have been giving strong preference to the trained 
men of the Agricultural College in selecting employees for their 
works. While not so immediately noticeable, the work of these 
young men on the farms is introducing better and more profitable 
agriculture than is possible without the kind of training they 
receive. It must not be assumed that literary training is over- 
looked at the Agricultural College. Perhaps no institution gives 
more competent attention to English literature and the general 
subjects of a thorough English education than the Agricultural 
College. While the attendance here has this year passed the 
thousand mark, not unlikely the near future will see this number 
multiplied many times. The fact that the person who is equipped 
with a thorough education along practical lines is better able to 
meet the competitions of life than the less thoroughly informed is 
appreciated now as never before, and will be appreciated in the 
near future more fully than now. The year just closing at these 
institutions has been a remarkably successful one. The large 
graduating classes constitute a notable addition to the working 
force of the State, especially to that part of the force which 
directs and applies physical energies wisely. The time ought to 
come soon when the young man or young woman in Kansas who 
does not have the advantages of a college education or its equiv- 
alent will be the exception. " 



ALUMNI AND FORHER STUDENTS. 

Ed. H. Webster ['96 J, manager of the creamery at Meriden, has 
been elected assistant professor of the dairying department of 
the Iowa State Agricultural College at Ames, Iowa. Mr. Webster 
will assume his duties about November 1. The many friends here 
of Mr. and Mrs. Webster will be pleased to see his promotion 
though loth to have them leave the State. Mr. Webster is another 
graduate of the Agricultural College who chose a special line and 
pursued it. — Randolph Enterprise. 



THE CULTIVATED MILLETS. 

(Press Bulletin No. 69, from Botanical Department.) 

THERE are several different agricultural grasses of economic importance 
sold in the trade under the general name of millet, hence there is more 
or less confusion. 

Foxtail Millets. To this group belong what is generally sold as ''Com- 
mon Millet" and also a number of other varities. all belonging to the species 
known to botanists as Setaritt Italka, and which is considered by many to 
have been originally derived from the common weedy green foxtail {tieturia 
ciridis). The seed is borne in a compact cylindrical, often more or less nod- 
ding cluster at the top of the stalk. The seed can be distinguished by the 
numerous minute transverse wrinkles. There are four groups of varieties. 
1. Common Millet, which is more resistent to drought. 2. German Millet, 
alsw called Golden Millet and Bengal Grass, the commonest variety in the 
South: the latest of the foxtail millets and coarser in foliage. Some of the 
so-called Japanese millets belong here. :!. Golden Wonder Millet, which 
under favorable conditions gives the largest yield of seed, but is susceptible 
to drought. 4. Hungarian M ilhjt or Grass, more commonly cultivated in tiie 
Northwest. This has the disadvantage of volunteering or persisting in the 
soil. The "New Siberian Millet" is related to Hungarian Grass, but may 
be a distinct variety. There are a number of different varieties of each of 
the groups mentioned. 

liAKNYAKD MILLETS. These have been long grown in the Old World both 
for forage and food for man. but have only recently received much notice in 
this country. They received their name from the fact that they are derived 
from the common and well-known barnyard grass, a weed in cultivated soil. 
They are characterized by having the Hovvers in branching clusters like the 
barnyard grass [I'unkum Cnut-galli\, and the seed smooth and about twice 
as long as the foxtail millets. Barnyard Millet gives promise of making a 
successful forage grass in this country. Closely allied to this are the 
Shama Millet (Panieum colonum) and Sanwa Millet (Panieum frmmnta- 
<xum), both grown extensively in India and other parts of Asia for the seed 
which is used as food by the poorer classes. They do not give promise of 
success in this country. 

Broom-corn Millets. These are derived from Panieum miktceum. 
This species has been cultivated for centuries in Europe, where it is the 
"Common Millet." It is not extensively grown in the United States, but is 
offered in the trade under the name of Broom-corn Millet and Hog Millet. 
The seeds are born in loose, drooping clusters, the branches of the cluster 
being long and slender, somewhat resembling the seed cluster of Broom- 
corn, whence the name. The seeds are from white to yellow and dark red, 
and like the preceding sorts are flat on one side and convex on the other 
and resemble the Barnyard Millet in size and absence of wrinkles. 

Pearl Millet ( Peimmtum spkatum or P. typhoidtum). Extensively 
cultivated in Africa for the seed which is used for food, and occasion- 
ally in the southern United States where it is used for fodder. Plants tall 
and stout, the seeds born in a dense cylindrical cluster, but without the 
bristles characteristic of the Foxtail Millets. 

Indian Millet (Sorghum mdgare). Certain varieties of sorghum or 
cane are very extensively grown in Africa and Asia for the seed which is 
used for food. Thev also go under the name of Chinese Millet, Black 
Millet, African Millet, Guinea Corn, etc. At present these varieties of 
sorghum are not grown in the United States on a commercial scale. 

s A. S. Hitchcock. 
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CONCERNING REFERENCE BOOKS IN THE COLLEGE LIBRARY. 

T^ING GEORGE of England is credited with the remark that 
JV lawyers do not know so much more law than other people, 
bnt they know better where to find it. Such a statement can not 
be accepted as more than a half-truth, but that half-truth is a 
suggestion of importance to the student. The locative knowledge 
implied is the first essential equipment of the reader who would 
have the library serve him. Emphasis upon the importance of 
knowing how and where to find things in no way overlooks the 
more important knowledge of how to use the information when 
found— but, it must first be found. 

All users of a library may be divided into two classes, those 
who know how to use reference books and those-the larger 
number-who do not. One person will spend an hour in fumbling 
catalogues or roaming about the alcoves of a library when all he is- 
trying to find out is the date of the Gunpowder Plot. Another, off 
the same errand, will turn to the « Dictionary of English History, 
get the information and be gone in two minutes-a clear gain of 
fifty-eight minutes as the result of the knowledge of the reference 
material available for his purpose. This is only an illustration, 
but a similar loss and gain goes on constantly in every library, and 
the number of wasted hours is incalculable ; it is, moreover, an un- 
necessary waste. The standard books of reference are not many, 
and any reader can readily familiarize himself with them. 

Reference books proper are those books which give a wide 
range of information condensed into small compass, the most 
familiar example being the cyclopedia. Such works are not 
designed for the purposes of critical scholarship, and they must 
be taken for what they are worth. They are secondly sources 
of information. But for the purposes of hurried consultation for 
the thousand-and-one queries arising daily, and for the acquire 
ment of facts and dates they are adequate and authorative . Most 
of the standard works of this class are to be found in our College 
library; those alone will be referred to which are to be found theie. 
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They are of two classes, those that are universal in scope and 
those that are limited to the consideration of a subject or period. 
Of the first, "Encyclopedia Britannica" has neither rival nor 
equal. It is the most scholarly work of its kind. Many of its 
articles are monographs rising to the level of original authorities. 
Its contributors are the most distinguished of the world's schol- 
ars, and its English is often of a quality to entitle it to rank as 
literature. But its long articles have crowded out many lesser, 
though important things, which are to be found in the briefer and 
newer publications of "Chamber's" and "Johnson's." "Cham- 
ber's" is a British publication now a little out-of-date. "John- 
son's "has the advantage to Americans, at least, of being an 
American publication. It is, furthermore, more nearer up-to- 
date than the others. In fact, the nineteen hundred edition of 
Johnson's published by Appleton under the title of "Universal 
Cyclopedia" leaves little to be desired in the matter of current 
information. Its chief articles are signed, and the authorities 
appended to these, and in Britannica as well, are a most valuable 
feature of the work. Of this class are also such statistical annu- 
als as the -Statesman's Year Book, "and the various almanacs 
issued from newspaper offices, such as those of the New York 
World and Tribune. 

The largest class of reference books is formed by cyclopedias 
of special subjects generally known as dictionaries. These, like 
the cyclopedias, have their contents arranged in alphabetical 
order, and are distinguished from them only by their restriction 
to a single department of knowledge. 

First in order come the works which the name suggests- 
dictionaries of the language. "Webster's," or its revision the 
"International," the "Standard," and the "Century" with its 
supplemental "Cyclopedia of Names," are the foremost American 
publications of this nature. 

Passing next to the dictionaries of literature, we find for the 
English authors the work of Allibone in three large volumes, with 
two supplemental volumes, which includes all British and Amer- 
ican writers of any prominence, giving brief biographical notices 
and lists of their works. In case of the more important writers, 
original and selected criticisms are given. A smaller and con- 
venient work of the same character is W.Davenport Adams' 
D,ctionary of English Literature. " Works which give selections 
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from the writings as well as accounts of their authors are the 
Warner "Library of the World's Best Literature," Alden's ''Cy- 
clopedia of Universal Literature," Chamber's "Cyclopedia of 
English Literature," Duyckinck's "Cyclopedia of American Liter- 
ature, "and the great "Library of American Literature " edited by 
Stedman and Hutchinson. The best small works of this two-fold 
character are the two volumes of Francis H. Underwood, the one 
devoted to British and the other to American authors. 

In the fine arts we have Gwilt's "Encyclopedia of Architecture " 
and Grove's "Dictionary of Music and Musicians. " In the useful 
arts, Spon's "Dictionary of Engineering" and. Gould's "Diction- 
ary of Medicine." In science, an "Encyclopedia of Chemistry," 
Houston's "Dictionary of Electrical Terms," Paxton's "Botanical 
Dictionary," Crozier's "Dictionary of Botanical Terms." 

In sociology we find Lalor's "Dictionary of Political Science" 
and Palgrave's "Dictionary of Political Economy." In history, 
three convenient works areLarned's "History for Ready Refer- 
ence," Jameson's "Dictionary of American History," C. K. 
Adam's "Manual of Historical Literature." In chronology, 
Haydn's "Dictionary of Dates," Putnam's "World's Progress," 
Chamber's "Book of Days," and Hone's "Everyday Book." The 
last two are store-houses of out-of-the-way information in the 
departments of history and customs. 

Lippincott's "Pronouncing Gazetteer, " Rand and McNally's and 
the "Century" atlases, together with the nineteen volume edition 
of "The Earth and It's Inhabitants" published by Appleton and 
Company, cover the field of geography. 

The various divisions of classical lore are presented for conven- 
ient reference in the great "Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, " edited by William Smith, consisting of biography and 
mythology, geography and antiquities. An abridgement of the 
whole in one volume is Smith's "Classical Dictionary." 

Theological topics and controversies may be found in Lyman 
Abbot's "Dictionary of Religious Knowledge" or in the "Cyclo- 
pedia of Biblical Literature ". 

Of the peculiar class of books known as dictionaries of quo- 
tation, the most important are Bartlett's for poetry, Hoyt and 
Ward's and Allibone's for both prose and poetry, Bohn's for 
classical quotations and for proverbs, and Weld's for sacred quo- 
tations. The student will also do well to bear in mind Wheeler s 
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"Who Wrote It," and his "Noted Names of Fiction," which is 
published in revised form in the supplement to the "International 
Dictionary;" and the various reference books by Brewer, espec- 
ially his "Dictionary of Phrase and Fable," and his "Reader's 
Hand-book." 

In studying synonyms, the reader may consult the lists in the 
principal dictionaries, or, more conveniently, Smith's "Synonyms 
Discriminated" and the works of Crabbe and Soule. Roget's 
"Thesaurus" is arranged by subjects, not alphabetically, and is 
intended to suggest the right word when it can not be recalled. 

It is not my purpose to deal at this time with another class of 
library helps— catalogues and bibliographies, but there are two 
indexes of this class which must be mentioned — the "American 
Library Association Index to General Literature," and Poole's 
"Index to Periodical Literature" which unlocks the treasures of 
all important magazines and reviews in the English language. 

I would urge every student to become acquainted with each 
and all of these authorities. 

Adapted from Koopman's " Mastery of Books. " 

Josephine T. Berry. 
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SOME FAMILIAR ECONOMIC PLANTS. 

ABIES balsamea, Balsam Fir. Coniferee. An evergreen tree of 
northern America whose juice yields Canada Balsam used 
in cementing lenses and mounting microscopic objects. 

Acacia. Leguminosse. Various kinds of gum, such as Gum 
Arabic, are produced from the exudations upon several species of 
the warmer parts of the Old World. 

Acer saccharinum. Rock or Sugar Maple. Sapindacese. This 
and allied species, native in northern United States, yield sugar 
from the sap gathered in early spring. 

Agaricus. Mushrooms. Hymenomycetes. Several species, as 
A. campestris, the common mushroom, are edible, being cooked 

as a vegetable. 

Agave. Century Plants. Amaryllidaceae. From Agave Amer- 
icana and other species, is procured a juice which when fermented 
is called pulque and when distilled is called mescal. Native of 

Mexico. 

Agrostis vulgaris. Red-top. Grammes. A forage grass con- 
siderably grown in the eastern states and suitable for wet mead- 
ows in eastern Kansas. A native of northern Europe and America. 

Allium Cepa. Onion. Liliacese. A familiar garden vegetable 
cultivated in temperate regions for the bulbs. Probably a native 
of Persia. Some varieties produce bulblets in place of flowers. 
These bulblets or "tops " are used for propagation. If the seeds 
are sown thickly and the plants not thinned the bulbs are retarded 
in their development the first year. These small bulbs are known 
as onion-sets and are planted the following spring. A. sativum is 
the garden garlic, and A. Porrum is the leek. Both are natives of 

Europe. . 

Aloe. Liliacese. Aloes is the drug obtained from the dried mice 

of several species of Aloe, of East Indies and South Africa. 

Amelanchier. June-berries. Rosacea A. Canadensis var 
oblongifolia is cultivated in the United States under the name ot 
Dwarf June-berry. Native of N. E. United States. 

Anacardwm occidentals Cashew. Anacardiacese. A tree ot 
tropical America. The fruits called Cashew-nuts are edible when 

roasted. . , ortma 

Ananas sativus. Pineapple. Bromelicace*. A plant some- 
what resembling the yucca and century plants, with a cluster ot 
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numerous sharp-pointed leaves two to four feet long. In the 
center of the cluster is borne the fruit, one for each plant 
Native of Brazil. Grown in tropical America, Bahamas, and 
South Florida, where they are usually known as "pines. " In the 
latter region they are often grown under sheds. The whole field, 
sometimes many acres, is covered with a shed sufficiently high to 
allow of horse culture. The roof is made of three or four inch 
stuff with an equal space between them. The plants are shaded 
enough to protect them from the hot sun and drouth in the dry 
season, and also against frosts in winter. 

Anona. Custard apples. Anonaceaa. Several tropical Amer- 
ican species bear edible fruits. The only one cultivated in the 
United States to any extent is A. squamosa, the sugar apple. It is 
grown in extreme southern Florida. It is a tree about the size of 
an apple-tree. The fruit is green, as large as an orange, and with 
numerous protuberances. Other species grown for the fruit are 
A. muricata the sour-sop, A. reticulata, the custard-apple, and A. 
Gheriomolia, the cherimoyer. The taste of all is sweet and rather 
insipid, but is considered by many as delicious. 

Apium graveolens. Umbelliferae. A low herb native in Europe. 
The bleached petioles are eaten raw or cooked. Variety rapaceum, 
the turnip-rooted celery, has the root enlarged and edible. 

Arachis hypogaa. Peanut. Leguminosae. A South American 
herb, cultivated in the warmer parts of America and extensively 
in Egypt. The part used is the fruit, a two or three seeded legume. 
The seeds are eaten as a confection or in some countries as a staple 
food. They also furnish peanut oil, extensively used in the arts. 
Large quantities of this oil are used in adulteration of or a substi- 
tute for olive oil. The flower is above ground, but the stalk to the 
fruit elongates and burys the pod. 

Areca Catechu, Betel Palm. Palmas. A palm of southern Asia, 
cultivated for the nuts. Pieces of the nut with a little lime are 
rolled in leaves of the Betel pepper and chewed by the natives of 
the East Indies as the Americans chew tobacco. The saliva is 
stained red. Areca oleracea is the cabbage palm of the West Indies. 
The large terminal bud is used as a vegetable. 

Arnica montana. Composite. An herb of central Europe, a 
tincture of which is called arnica. 

Artimisia. Wormwood. Composite. A. Abrotanum, Southern- 
wood or "old man" is cultivated for ornament. A. Absinthium of 
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Europe is common wormwood. It possesses aromatic properties 
and is used in medicine. Absinthe, the French drink is made by 
distilling this with alcohol. 

Artocarpusincisa. Bread-fruit. Urticaceae. A moderate- sized 
tree extensively cultivated in the East Indies and South Sea 
Islands. The fruit is globose, about as large as a person's head and 
white within. The fruit is eaten cooked and tastes much like 
steamed bread. It is the staple food of the people of the region 
named and more or less throughout the tropics. A. integrifolia is 
the jack-fruit used for a similar purpose. 

Asparagus officinale. Aspargus. Liliaceae. Young shoots used as 
a vegetable. A native. of Europe. Two climbing species are culti- 
vated for the ornamental foliage which is used for decorations. A. 
plumosa with fine branches and branchlets forming a delicate 
spray, and A. medeoloides, the "Smilax" of florists. 

Aster. Composite. Several species are cultivated for ornament. 
The China aster belongs to the genus Gallistephus. 

Astragalus. Leguminosae. Gum Tragacanth is the gummy ex- 
udation from the bark of A. gummifer and some other species of 

Southwest Asia. 

Atriplex. Chenopodiaceae. A. hortensis, or Orach, is a vegetable 
^similar to spinach. A. semibaccata and other species are being 
^introduced into this country from Australia under the name of 
5o "Australian salt-bush," as forage plants in the arid regions. 
^ Atropa Belladonna. Deadly nightshade. Solanaceae. The drug 
g belladonna, containing the active principle atropin, is an extract 
^ of the plant. It is a perennial herb, native of Europe. The 
-name of the drug comes from the fact that it dilates the pupil 
of the eye, having been used for this purpose by ladies to beautify 
the expression. 

Avena sativa. Oats. Gramineae. A native of the "Old World 
probably developed from the wild A. fatua. A. nuda is the naked 
oat, the grain being loose in the glumes. 

Azalea. Ericaceae. Ornamental shrubs with showy flowers. 
Balsamodendron. Burseraceae. Trees of southwestern Asia and 
north Africa which yields the gum resin known as myrrh. 

Bambusa. Bamboos. Gramineae. Tropical woody grasses, 
many of them of gigantic size. The bamboo can be put to a great 
variety of uses, such as the making of mats, sails, masts, water 
vessels, and for building purposes. 
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Begonia. Begoniaceae. A large genus of herbaceous plants 
in tropical America, Asia, and South Africa, over one hundred 
species of which are in cultivation. The thousands of varieties 
are roughly classified into fibrous-rooted, semi-tuberous, tuberous, 
and rex or ornamental leaved sorts. 

Bellis perennis. Garden Daisy. Compositse. 

Berberis. Barberries. Berberidaceae. Ornamental shrubs. B. 
vulgaris the common barberry. A number of other species are 
cultivated. 

Bertholletia excelsa. Brazil-nut. Myrtaceae. A large tree of 
Brazil. The fruit is globose, about six inches in diameter with a 
hard shell enclosing about twenty seeds, the Brazil nuts of the 
candy stores. 

Beta vulgaris. Beet. Chenopodiaceae. Native of Europe. The 
fleshy root is used as a vegetable. The sugar beet is extensively 
cultivated in Europe and more or less in this country for the sugar 
in the juice. Mangle- wurzel is a large rooted variety, used for 
stock food. Swiss chard is a variety in which the leaves are used 
as a pot herb. Some varieties are cultivated for their ornamental 
foliage. 

Betula, Birches. Cupuliferae Birch bark comes from the canoe 
birch, B. papyrijera. Other species are cultivated for ornament. 

Bixa Orellana. Arnotta tree. Bixineae. A small tree of Cen- 
tral America. The thin pulp around the seeds furnishes the 
annatto dye of commerce, a fugitive yellow coloring matter 
which is used for coloring butter and other articles. 

Brassica. Cruciferae. B. oleracea, the cabbage tribe, all of 
which are derived from a sea-coast plant of Europe, includes the 
cabbage, in which the fleshy leaves are used, the cauliflower and 
broccoli in which the infloresence is used, kohl-rabi, in which the 
stem is fleshy, kale with spreading leaves used as a pot-herb, and 
brussels sprouts, with several small heads along the main stem. 
B. Napus, the rape, is used especially for forage. B. campestris, 
the ruta-baga or Swedish turnip, and A rapa, the turnip, have 
fleshy roots. Mustard is obtained by grinding the seed of B. nigra. 

Brrnnus. Brome grass. Gramineae. B. inermis has received 
considerable notice of late, being recommended as a forage grass 
for arid regions. B. secalinis is the weed of grain fields known as 
chess or cheat. The belief was prevalent at one time that wheat 
would change to this grass. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

The mid-term examinations will be held on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 3. 

Mr. A. Jaedicke, of Hanover, visited the College last Friday and 
Saturday as the guest of Professor Walters. 

Prospects are favorable for an excellent brass band this year. 
Twenty one members are now enrolled in the organization. 

Supt. Harriet Howell spent Sunday and Monday with her 
friends at Lawrence, as the guest of Professor and Mrs. Newson. 

A. Jensen is again in charge of the Manhattan Creamery Mr. 
T. G. Hanna, formerly the College herdsman, will be the foreman. 

Rev. Thomas M. Rickman, of Des Moines, Iowa, is visiting -his 
brother, Superintendent Rickman. He preached at the Baptist 
church Sunday, morning and evening. 

The next public sale of the Manhattan Live Stock Association 
will take place on Saturday, October 20, at the sales arena. The 
indications for a large attendance are very favorable. 

President Nichols was in Topeka Friday at f te , ndi ^* ^?g^ f 
the State Board of Education. The Board ^ted upon apphcat ions 
for Institute conductor and instructor certificates, State cer 
tificates, and life diplomas. 

Dr. O. W. Baird, of Marquette, McPherson county stopped off 
on his return trip from attending the Grand Lodge LOUN 
held in Topeka last week, to visit with fan m L Vfit nlSsan? 
look over the grounds and buildings. He is a very pleasant 

gentleman. 

The Farm Department has had calls the past week for an 
expert handler a^d judge of live stock, and for yg**g« 
maker, $60 a month being offered for the latter. *>o™ v d d 
afford permanent work to the right man and both calls demanaea 
Agricultural College men. 

Rev. E. R. Rosenstein, of the Manhattan .0**** *™% 
addressed the students in chapel one ■ mormi^ o^ weeK 
"Some Don'ts." Theada^s^somewtotftnny '**™*£* £ 
appreciated by the audience. We hope the Reverend wm 
often with his helpful presence. 
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Doctor Sisson left on the Rock Island flyer Sunday morning to 
inspect some cattle which are for show and sale at the Kansas City 
Fat Stock Show, October 12. These cattle are the property of Mr 
Louis Hathon, Carbondale. From there Doctor Sisson goes to the 
National Military Home to test the herd there with tuberculin. 

To the uninitiated the prospects of an institute trip across the 
bounding plains of western Kansas or a little jaunt into the south- 
eastern part of the State may seem a glittering prize. For five 
or six years thirty or forty institutes may be attended each year 
with the monotony scarcely realized. But to the veteran of ten 
to twenty years this pleasure becomesas the jewel that hangs on 
the end of the rainbow. 

When lecturing before the county teachers' institute at Hutch- 
S S ° u' Professor Walters invited the teachers present to come to 
Manhattan to see the College and to bring along as many of their 
pupils as could be crowded into a double-headed special Rock 
island tram The teachers intend to take the professor's advise. 
Un October 20, if the weather is at all favorable, three hundred 
Keno county teachers and pupils will picnic on our beautiful cam- 
pus. Another excursion will probably be organized this fall from 
Concordia and Clay Center. 

The stereopticon exhibition given Monday night, October 8, by 
vw r t a ' of MaQ hattan, under the auspices of the College 
i!; Vka \ WaS ? s ? ccess in every way. The association cleared 
about $50, though the tickets were sold at only ten and fifteen 

S\ °f r ? rr is an entertaining speaker and the views 
which he showed were the best we have seen. Many of the finest 
wfi 1 ™ 8 exhlb ! 1 te d are of hi s own make, especially those of the Col- 
ft!n,? am P us /nd College buildings. The students showed by their 
treat enthusiastic applause that they appreciated the rich 

r G nor°t^f^i a K J - SSUe °U £* J*** 1 " Herald > which contains a 
Stfa?™ it f business of the Students' Co-operative Association, 
we learn the following facts concerning their business of last year: 

Purchases of books $1,507 20 

" groceries 7,085 23 

uniforms 4,704 50 

incidentals 54 23 

Total purchases . . ... . $13,351 16 

less doal arS°hn aS ^V° T lab0r " Tbe association will doubt- 
less ao a larger business this year. 

has W writ^n r to n V)fo eC iJ etary v ^culture for Victoria, Australia, 
and Ztkular, of l5^ S B ? ard of Agriculture for information 
SactiSd 7n llnlV* ZYT™ ° f Soil Culture "originated and 
th western a ^n?thi« Whl ? h H Says " wil1 no doubt be useful in 
lHerlturt see* ^?l th« r °? y - Kansas agricultural methods and 
will be ItmtT^l i^iuT.f t0 mterest the Australians greatly. It 
will be remembered that the government of Queensland imported 
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and kept Prof. E. M. Shelton, of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, as agricultural adviser for about nine years, and finally 
gave him funds and authority for establishing an agricultural col- 
lege, which is now in successful operation at Gatton, in that 
colony. 

The Kansas State Agricultural College has held over one 
hundred farmers' institutes during the past summer. These 
summer institutes have been unusually successful. The attendance 
has averaged five hundred and thirty per institute. The College 
force will be ready November 1 to take up the winter's work in 
farmers' institutes and has the funds for holding one hundred 
meetings. The College sends two speakers to each institute, 
paying all their expenses, and also prints the programs and post- 
ers for institutes without charge. The farmers holding the insti- 
tute put up the posters, push the advertising, furnish a hall for 
holding the meeting and present papers and addresses for half 
the program. It will pay you to hold an institute in your com- 
munity. For full information in regard to working up a good 
meeting, address Farmers' Institutes, Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

Professor C. E. Goodell, A.M., recently elected to the chair of 
History and Economics of this College, is a native of Illinois. He 
received his high- school training in Mankato, Minn. In '85 he en- 
tered Franklin College, Indiana, and by extra work took the degree 
of A.B. in '88. After spending one year in graduate work at 
Franklin he was made instructor in modern languages. In the 
fall of '90 he entered Cornell University, N. Y., as a graduate 
student and instructor in political science, remaining nearly two 
years. He then accepted the principalship of the high school of 
Mankato. In '94, he was called to the chair of history in Franklin 
College. In '98, having obtained leave of absence for one year, he 
resumed his graduate work in Chicago University, spending also 
a part of the past year there. During 1898-1900 he held a fellow- 
ship in political science in that institution. The chair of history 
and political science of a state institution is a difficult one to fill, 
but we are certain that Professor Goodell will bring into his work 
that spirit of scientific investigation and truth which forces 
respect from all fair-minded citizens. 



ALUMNI AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

Invitations are out for the wedding of W. L. Hall, '98, and Ger- 
trude Lyman, '97, at the Baptist church, October 24, at eight 
o'clock p. M. 

Miss Edith Lantz, '96, and Mr. R. K. Farrar, '96, were each 
granted State certificates at the recent meeting of the btate 
Board of Education. They successfully passed the August 
examination in the professional branches. 
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H. D. Orr, '99, has been awarded a scholarship in the Medical 
College of Northwestern University, on account of his excellent 
record here. He enters as an irregular second-year student, and 
expects to graduate in three years and one term's time. 

Announcements of the marriage of Mr. O. H. Halstead and, Miss 
Estelle J. Gadol, of St. Joseph, Mo., on Tuesday, October 9, have 
been received. Mr. Halstead is a former Leonardville boy and a 
member of the class of 1895. He is now employed in the mercantile 
business in St. Joseph. — Nationalist 

Miss Lucy Waters ['94 J, a Geary county young woman who has 
been preparing herself for school work, is now principal of the 
Livermore, Cal., school at $100 a month. Miss Waters was grad- 
uated at the State Agricultural College, taught several years, and 
two years ago went to Leland Stanford University. — Mail and 
Breeze. 

Albert Todd, 72, well remembered by some of us as the profes- 
sor of military science, 1881 to 1884, and now captain in the Sixth 
Artillery stationed at Manila, writes to President Nichols in a very 
complimentary way of the College of the present, and sends his 
kindest regards to all of his old friends still here and a hearty 
wish for the health and prosperity of all of them. The following 
may be quoted: "As I look over the catalogue and compare it 
with the first one, now over a generation old, the growth seems 
marvelous, and I can scarcely realize that it is the same insti- 
tution. I believe that mine is one of the few names that is entitled 
to a place in all the catalogues of the College from 1863 to date .... 
I feel that the College has been a great force in the State of 
Kansas and one that will but increase with the coming years." 
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FIVE COURSES 
OF STUDY 



Each complete in itself and leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science, 
are as follows: 

I — General Science 

2— Agriculture 

3 — Domestic Science 

4— Mechanical Engineering 

5 — Electrical Engineering 



€§i0 3\\&t\tut\on 



is supported by the General Gov- 
ernment and by the State of 
Kansas, and is designed, by its 
instruction, to promote the 
liberal and practical educa- 
tion of the industrial classes 
in the several pursuits of life. 





C 01 ^ ^ cla88es ttr e <>P«n to both sexes. Tuition is free in all departments. 
There is no charge for laboratory supplies. Room and board can be had at very 
reasonable rates. The yearly expenses, exclusive of clothes and traveling expenses, 
are between $100 and $200. All College laboratories, shops and class rooms are well 
supplied with needful apparatus and appliances. Practical application is made of the 
principles learned in the study of the sciences, and thus the College is made a school 
of applied science. 



A full course in Domestic Science 
now in successful operation. The 
work in the Department of Domestic 
Science forms an interesting part 
of the instruction given in the wo- 
men's course. It is of great practi- 
cal and disciplinary value. 




FOUR SHORT COURSES 

Open to students of mature age who 
cannot, on account of time or money, 
take one of the four-year courses. 

1— Apprentice 
a— Domestic Science 
3— Dairying 
4— Agricultural 



Por catalogue or other information, address 

ERNEST R. NICHOLS, A. M., Phes.. 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS. 



( Cut represents Farm Barn.) 
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ENTERED AT THE POST-OFFICE AT 



MANHATTAN. KAN., AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER 



BOARD OF INSTRUCTION. 



Ernest R Nichols, A. M. (University of Iowa), President 512 Houston street 

John D. Walters, M. S. (Kansas State Agricultural College) North end of Sixth street 

Professor of Industrial Art and Designing. 

Alexander B. Brown, (Boston Music School), A. M. (Olivet) 817 Houston street 

Professor of Music. 

Julius T. Willard, M. S. (Kansas State Agricultural College). 1211 Moro street 

Professor of Applied Chemistry. 

Albert S. Hitchcock. M. S. (Iowa Agricultural College) . . College Hill, 2 miles N. W. of College 

Professor of Botany. 

Fredric A. Metcalf, O. M. Superioris Honoris (Emerson Coll. Oratory) 6th and Poyntz ave. 

Professor of Oratory. 

George F. Wrida, Ph. D. (Johns Hopkins) 517 Fremont street 

Professor of Pure Chemistry. 

Henry M. Cottrbll, M. S. (Kansas State Agricultural College) College Campus 

Professor of Agriculture, Superintendent of Farm. 
Miss Minnie A va Nellie Stonbr. (Boston N. S.ofH. A.),B. S. (S.D. A. C.) Fourth and Osage 

Professor of Domestic Science, Dean of Women's Department. 
Joseph D. Harper, M. S. (Rose Polytechnic Institute) Houston st., between 6th. and 7th. streets 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Superintendent of Shops. 

Edwin A. Popbnob, A. M, (Washburn) Seventh and Osage streets 

Professor of Horticulture and Entomology, Superintendent of Orchards and Gardens. 

Frank C. Lockwood, Ph D ( Northwestern) Corner Fifth and Humboldt 

Professor of English. 

Ben j. L. Remick, Ph. M. ( Cornell College ) Fourth and Osage 

Professor of Mathematics. 

BKN.J. F. Eyer 

• Professor of Physics and Electrical Engineering. 

C. E. Goodrll, A. M. (Franklin) 

Professor of History and Economics. 

Miss Harriet Howell, (Pratt Institute) 1211 Moro street 

Superintendent of Domestic Art. 

Joshua D. Rickman, I. T. U 91 1 Osage street 

Superintendent of Printing. 

Miss Josephine T. Berry, A. B. ( Kansas University ) Sixth street and Poyntz avenue 

Librarian. 

B. S. McFarland, A.M. (Miami) Fourth and Osage 

Principal Preparatory Department. 

Miss Florence Ball N. E. cor. Juliette and Fremont streets 

Director of Physical Training. 

Miss Lorena E. C lemons, B. S. (K. S. A. C), Secretary Corner Fourth and Laramie 



Septimus Sisson, S. B. (Chicago), V. S. (Toronto) Cor. Manhattan avenue and Moro 

~ „ ^ w „ Associate Professor of Veterinary Science and BioloKV 

D. H. Otis, M. S. (Kansas State Agricultural College) College Hill 

Assistant Professor of Dairying. 

W. A. McKeever, A. M. (Kansas University) 

» m t~, ^, ,t As8is tant Professor of English and Philosophy. 

Miss Josephine C. Harper, Instructor in Mathematics Corner Sixth and Pierre streets 

Miss Alice Rupp, (Indiana State Normal), Instructor In EngUsh — - 
Charles Eastman, Cadet Major and Acting Commandant. ....""' '.".' .'.'.". '.'.' ' '"'* . - 



K a w L pan°e US M %° T <T « n °J p a 4 rp ! at P/ Sh , op x -, c oraer Sixth and Colorado 

RW-rimK ^r <i % S « A a p\' ^ sst } n ZaPm "«1 Ass'nt Curator Museum.. . . 1104 Moro 
KareT»^^ 

Mav'slcrest B SL K «' a p' Fa' A ,^ lstant ™ Botany, Cor. Manhattan avenue and Vattier 
Wm Ande^on I' S <k sap - A ? ta a > nt ?< Dopw'io Art, Cor. Leavenworth and Seventh 
^enru^^^^ 

W^B^ 
MarfpriSB^K's - ^ 

Elizabeth Aenew B S (ic « a pi , , Veterinary Department 

Jac^b Lund, g M e S'. ?Ks! A. C^ineef^' ,D D ° me8tiC Sclence A 

C.Jeanette Perry, B. S (K S A nTi.^H^'ni" u Cor. Tenth and Kearney 

W. R Lewis, Janitor (W " SAC '- Executive Clerk... Corner Colorado and Fifth 

Archie Huycke, Secretary to President N- £ corner Main College Building 

i vu i-resiaent Manhattan avenue and Kearney 
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ON THE USE OF OONDIIIENTAL STOCK FEEDS. 

DURING the last feeding season thousands of dollars were 
spent in the purchase of various brands of condimental 
feeds which were alleged to enable the stock fed with them in 
small quantity per day, in addition to the ordinary ration, to put on 
flesh much more economically than those not so fed. They were 
also recommended for milch cows and animals kept for breeding. 
Undoubtedly the coming winter will see a renewal of effort on the 
part of the manufacturers of these feeds to place large orders for 
them. Whether an investment of this kind is likely to prove prof- 
itable or not is the question that will be up for decision by many 
men within the next three months. Several of these feeds have 
been sent to the Experiment Station for analysis, and a candid 
consideration of certain aspects of the problem involved seems 

pertinent. 

One thing may be stated in advance, namely, that the Experi- 
ment Station is unable to analyze these products in such a way as 
to tell each and every thing that has been put into them. As far 
as observed they seem to consist of some concentrated feed like 
oil meal, to which has been added a greater or less number of 
drugs or medicinal chemicals. Common salt is also present in 
some of them at least. Some makers claim that over a dozen dis- 
tinct ingredients are included in their preparations. Anyone at 
all conversant with the chemist's art will see that it would be en- 
tirely impossible to analyze such a mixture in such a way as to 
state the nature and amount of each of these ingredients. If these 
feeds be analyzed in the same manner as other feeds, that is, with 
a view to a determination of their nutritive value, they are found 
to be somewhat inferior to the ordinary high concentrates of the 
market. This fact is in marked contrast with the claim of the 
manufacturers that these feeds are equal in value to fourteen or 
sixteen times as much other food. The effort of the manufactur- 
ers seems to be to give the impression that the efficacy of their 
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goods is due to their extremely nutrititive character. As a mat- 
ter of fact, any special value which they may possess must be due 
to the drugs which they contain, and the feeder is brought face to 
face at once with the question of the advisability of mixing medi- 
cine with the daily food of a healthy animal. The writer is not 
capable of giving a professional judgment on this point, but it 
seems to commend itself to the ordinary sense of mankind as an 
unwise proceeding for either man or beast. 

There is, however, one aspect of the question which may serve 
to modify one's opinion on this question, at least to such an extent 
as to leave the question open along certain lines. Stock is kept 
for several purposes, such as labor, breeding, milk production, 
and slaughter for food. Is it not possible that the use of an arti- 
ficial stimulant to appetite, digestion and assimilation may be jus- 
tifiable or wise when the object of the feeding is the production of 
an animal for slaughter, when it would not be if the animal were 
kept for any other purpose? The ordinary fattening process is 
itself an unnatural one for the animal, and one which unfits it for 
most other purposes. Some feeds used cannot be fed indefinitely 
without impairing the health of the animal. Cottonseed meal can- 
not be fed to swine with safety at all, nor to cattle except for a lim- 
ited period. If it be allowed that a staple feed may be used, even 
if it does produce a diseased condition to a certain extent, may this 
license be extended to the use of drugs which may in time also 
produce a diseased condition, provided the animal is slaughtered 
before this condition has become pronounced? 

Though an affirmative answer to the last question may possibly 
be given, the conditions would seem to be quite different in the 
■ease of animals kept for breeding, driving, draught, milk, wool, or 
in short, any purpose requiring the continuance of the animal's 
•life for an extended period. In these cases conditions are neces- 
sary that can be maintained for years, and the continuous use of 
:such artificial stimuli must certainly be of very questionable 
wisdom. 

Even though it should be conceded that hygienic considera- 
tions in relation to the animal fed, and the people who later feed 
upon the animal, may permit a system of fattening that is unnatural 
and probably to a certain degree unhealthful, the financial results 
may still be regarded as unsettled. If any tests have been made 
that are conclusive they have not come to the notice of the writer. 
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Some who have used condimental feeds have observed no benefit; 
others think that they have. In judging from the experiences of 
others it is well to bear in mind that each of us prefers to regard 
his efforts as successful, and that nearly all who use the condi- 
mentals will be glad to have their investment turn out well, and 
will look with a somewhat partial eye at the problem. A settle- 
ment of the question can be made only by an impartial experiment 
under conditions that will lead to reliable results. 

To properly test this a considerable number of cattle should be 
separated into two lots, as nearly alike in all respects as possible. 
The weight of each lot being ascertained, they should then be fed 
upon precisely the same ration as to kind, but each lot permitted 
to eat as much as appetite dictates, an accurate record being kept 
of the feed consumed. To one of these lots let the regular allow- 
ance recommended of some condimental feed be added to the ra- 
tion, while the other is left without this. Let this continue for a 
month, say, with weekly weighings if convenient, but with a weigh- 
ing at the end of that time at least. At the end of the month let the 
condimentals be withdrawn from the one lot and given to the other, 
and the feeding continued for another month. Weigh again at the 
end of this month, ind feed condimentals to the first lot for the 
next month, and not the second. Finally, after another weighing, 
feed the condimentals to the second lot for another month, and 
withhold them from the first. Then give a last weighing. In this 
way effects due to change of weather would be offset, since one lot 
would be getting condimentals all of the time and one lot would not. 
The effect of unavoidable differences in the two lots would be m 
the main offset by the fact that each would receive condimentals 
one-half of the time and be without them the other half. Weekly 
weighings might enable one to draw a more accurate conclusion, 
but by a comparison of the monthly gains as shown by the 
monthly weighings a reliable result could doubtless be arrived at. 
If the total gains of both lots during the periods when they were 
receiving condimentals was materially different from the total 
gains of the same lots when they were not receiving them, the 
difference might fairly be attributed to the condimentals. A 
rigid comparison would require that an allowance be made for 
the ordinary food value of the condimental feed given, since that 
would be that much more than those not receiving it were fed. 

If such a test showed that the cattle had made the greatest 
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gain during the periods when they were receiving condimental 
feed, the case might seem to be established in favor of condimeut- 
als, if the health of the animals was not noticeably impaired. It 
would yet remain to be seen whether or not these gains had been 
made economically, that is, with a consumption of less of the reg- 
ular feed per pound of gain. The manufacturers of these goods 
claim that such will be the case. "As a producer of flesh it is be- 
yond comprehension. It will save one-fourth of the grain ordi- 
narily used. It will fit your animals for the market in three- 
fourths of the time," is the claim of one recently brought to our 
notice. 

As previously stated, such statements as this cannot be justi- 
fied by any consideration of the simple food value of these prepa- 
rations. If possessing any truth it must be found in the medicinal 
effect of the drugs contained in them. If we consider this point 
candidly we see that there is a possibility of at least partial truth 
in the statement. 

All animals require a certain amount of food merely for main 
tenance, whether they are doing any work or making any growth 
or not. The longer an animal must be kept, therefore, the greater 
the amount of food it will require for this purpose. If by any 
means it can be caused to put on its flesh more rapidly, the total 
amount required for a given gain will be decreased. This is one 
of the sources of profit in liberal feeding. Manufacturers of 
condimental feeds claim that they enable the animal to digest its 
feed better; that is, to get more out of a given weight. At lea-' 
one professes to provide diastase, a substance which acts upon 
the starch of foods in a way similar to the action of the digestive 
fluids. That some slight digestive effect might be obtained in 
this way is quite probable, but that it would not have been accom 
plished by the digestive apparatus of a healthy animal equally as 
well aloue may well be doubted. Diastase has no power of dige> 
tion not possessed by the digestive fluids, if they have time ami 
are brought in contact with the food properly. In the feed re 
ferred to the amount of diastase was so small as to be almost of no 
account, and if one wishes to experiment in this line it could b* 
done at an expense not one-thousandth as great by purchasing 
malt instead of this feed. Malt is prepared by sprouting barley 
by moistenjng it and spreading it out on a floor. When the sprout s 
are about three-fourths as long as the grain, the growth is stopped 
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by drying and heating the grain in a kiln. This constitutes malt 
from which malt liquors are made. In the sprouting process a 
part of the nitrogenous constituents of the grain are converted 
into diastase, a substance which has the power of converting 
, starch into sugar. If any one wishes to use an agent of this kind 
the economical thing to do is to purchase malt at some brewery. 
This could undoubtedly be obtained at a much lower price than 
that asked for condimental feeds, and it would be hundreds of 
times as effective in diastatic power. It is the opinion of the 
writer, however, that its use in feed would not be found of any 

special value. 

Even if the condimental feed does not enable the animal re- 
ceiving it to digest a greater percentage of the feed consumed, if 
it enables him to consume a larger amount per day, and digest it 
equally well, it would be advantageous to use it, if furnished at a 
reasonable price, and its use is not attended by any noticeable bad 
effects. The source of the advantage would be in the saving of 
the maintenance element of the ration that would be required for 
a longer feeding period. If these preparations possess any special 
value, the chief, if not the only benefit, will be found to lie in this 
one consideration. This is moreover no small consideration, but 
until accurate, impartial investigation shall have shown that the 
use of these feeds actually results in such a saving in the length 
of the feeding period, it will be the part of wisdom for all cautious 
feeders to go lightly in investments of this kind, and of cautious 
thinkers to maintain a receptive and non-committal attitude. 

J. T. WlLLAUD. 



Date. 
October 9 
" 10 



Farmers' institute work for the week ending October 13 was 
as follows : 

Place. Speakers. 

Bridgeport Haney 

Carlton Haney 

LI Eureka '■ Cottrell 

" ii Kipp Hane y ••••• 

" 12 Altamont Otis and Dickens 

12 Rhinehart Haney ••••• 

" 13 Fulton Otis and Dickens 10W 

Political excitement seriously interfered with the attendance at 

some of these meetings and no more insl 

after election. 



Attendance. 

100 
<>0 
30 
50 

300 
50 



jtitutes will be held until 
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FALL-TERfl PROGRAM, SHOWING INSTRUCTOR, 



Instructor. 



Walters. 
Grant.... 



Brown 

Brown, R. H 

Hutto 

Willard 1 .... 

Weida 8 

Clothier 1 

Hitchcock • . 
Westgate 1 .., 

Metcalf a 

Cottrell » 

Otis • 

Haney 1 

S toner 3 



Pritner. 



Agnew.... 
Wilder . . ... 
Harper 

Sawdon.... 

House 

Wabnitz. . . . 

Gasser 

Lund 

Popenoe 1 .. 
Dickens ' . . . 

Norton 1 

Lock wood . 
McKeever . 

Rupp 

Remick 

Harper 

Anderson. . . 

Ever 

Lindquist. . . 

Goodell 

Sisson 4 1 ... 
Kinsley " . . . 

Pape 

Howell 

Secrest 

Jones 

Paddock . . . 

Rickman . . . 

Purdy 

McFarland. 

Rice 

Holroyd 

Manley 

Nichofe 

Mather 

Ball* 



First Hour, 
(9:05 to 9:50) 



Proj. Draw.... 24 

F. H. Draw ....29 

Singing, Not'n, 
Band, Orchestra^ 
Organ and Orche 
Piano and Organ, 
Ag. Chem 14 



Second Hour, 
(9:55 to 10:40) 



Proj. Draw.... 18 



Third Hour, 
(10:45 to 11:30) 



Botany 4 

El. Botany 57 

Oratory 1 20 

Farmers' Institut 
Farmers' Institut 
Farmers' Institut 

Chem. Cook.. 19 -* 



Singing, Not'n, 
Band. Orchestra, 
stral Instruments, 
5 lessons daily . . . 
D. S. Chem. ...15 



El. Botany 58 



Proj Draw .... 18 

Geom. Draw.. .29 

Singing, Not'n, 
Band, Orchestra, 
8 lessons daily 



Fourth Hour, 
(!!:$> to 12:20) 



Chemistry 52 

Chem. F& S...26 



General Ass't. 
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Oratory IV.. 

es 

es 

OB . 

D. S. Short" 
Course, 2d.... 15 



Lecture 

Wood-work. . 
Apprentices. 

Apprentices. 



.10 

Boiler & Eng.. . 5 
Horticulture... 19 



Themes 37 

German 20 

Eng. Read II.. 40 
Anal. Geom... .14 
Geometry II. ..22 

Algebra 1 43 

Physics 10 

EL Physics 41 

Gen. History... 21 

Anatomy 9 

Bacteriology . . 25 
Physiology .... 15 



Sewing I is 

Sewing 1 16 



Printing 5 

Apprentices... 2 

Printing 

Bookkeeping.. 59 
Grammar B .... 43 
Grammar B 33 



General Ass't.... 

Mech. Mat 10 

Lectures, W...41 

Wood- work.... 41 
Apprentices... 9 

Apprentices... 10 
Boiler & Eng . . 5 
Horticulture. ..27 



Themes 46 

Eng. Read. I.. .40 
Composition... 16 
Geometry I.... 27 
Geometry H. .32 
Algebra III.... 24 



Oratory 1 30 



Des. Geom 12 

Obj. Drawing, 18 j 

Singing, Not'n, 
Band, Orchestra, 



Chemistry 47 

Chem. F&S....2J 
El. Botany 61 



Oratory III li 



D. S. Short I 

Course, 2d.. 15 f 



General Ass't. 



Eng. Design.... 10 

Lectures, F.... 46 

Wood-work. . . .46 
Apprentices... 9 

Apprentices. . . 10 



General Ass't.. 



Boiler & Eng 
Horticulture 



5 
.25 



El. Physics 45 

Gen History... 23 

Zoology 18 

Bacteriology . . 12 



Algebra 1 34 

Arithmetic A.. 36 
Calisthenics.... 6 



S. C. Sewing.. 31 
S. C. Sewing.. 31 

Printing t; 

Apprentices... 2 

Printing 

Bookkeeping ..61 
Composition... 45 
Grammar A., ..33 
U. S. History.. 55 



Rhetoric .45 

Eng. Read. I... 37 
Composition. . . 46 
Geometry I... .21 

Algebra I ,34 

Algebra II 47 

Physics 35 



9 



Lecture, F. ...4l| 

Wood- work 41 

Apprentices 

Apprentices 

Boiler & Eng 
Entomology. 



■»l 



Ind. History... 81 
Zoology 14 



Physiology .... 34 

Sewing II 12 

Sewing 1 22 

S. C. Sewing.. 31 
S. C. Sewing.. 31 

Printing 6 

Apprentices. .. 2 

Printing 

Arithmetic B.. 41 

History 33 

Arithmetic B..32 



Algebra 1 41 



Rhetoric 27 

Composition.. .40 
Eng. Read. IT ..28 

Algebra III 38 

Algebra II 41 

Geometry 1 21 

Physics 30 

D. S. Physics... 15 
Ind. History . .37 
Hygiene, F. A. ..14 



Physiology 28 

Sew. Ill & IV, 16 

Sewing 1 16 

S. C. Sewing. 31 
S. C. Sewing. 31 

Printing 11 

Apprentices.... 2 
Printing. 
Arithmetic A, 39 

Geography 64 

Grammar A 16 



Algebra 1 41 



Experiment Station work. 
Rehersals for Saturday p. m. chapel 
Hygiene lectures Saturdays before chapel. 



Calisthenics . . . 8 | C calisthenics .... 1 1 



t o y ^?? e lectures Tuesdays before chapel. 
• Calisthenics before chapel. 
Special chemistry before chapel. 
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SUBJECTS, AND NUMBER IN CLASS. 



Fifth Hour, 
(1:30 to 2:30) 



Geom. Drawing, T. .44 
Obi. Draw. F30; F.H. 

Draw. T71.W 69,T76, 
Singing. Notation, 

Band, Orchestra 



Sixth Hour, 
(2:36 to 3:35) 



Anal. Chemistry 18 

Laboratory 25 



Dom. Sci. I.T&T...20 
Th era. Cook. W&F, 18 
Dom. Sci. Short 

Course, 1st 31 

General Assistant 

Short Course Ass't 

Eng. Lab., T & T 8 

Appren. Draw. W... 9 

Eng Lab. T&T 8 

Wood- work 17 

Mac.S.TT,14; W F 19 
Blck.S.WF20; TT21 
Found. WF13; T T 15 



Floriculture 6 

Hort. Industrial 



Geom. Drawing, T..41 
Obi. Draw. F 30: F.H. 

Draw.T7l,W69,T76 
Singing, Notation, 

Band, Orchestra 



Seventh Hour, 
(3:50 to 4:50) 



Sinking, Notation, 
Band, Orchestra. 



Anal. Chemistry .... 18 
Laboratory 25 



Dom. Sci. I, T&T. 20 
Thera.Cook.W&F,18 
Dom. Sci. Short 

Course, 1st 31 

General Assistant 

Short Course Ass't — 
Eng. Lab. T&T.... 8 
Appren. Draw. W. 9 | 
Eng. Lab. T&T.. 8 f 

Wood-work 17 

Mac.S.TT,14:WF.19 
Blck. S. WF20;TT21 
Found. W F 13; T T 15 



Floriculture 6 

Hort. Industrial 



Dom. Sci. I, T&T, 20 
Thera.Cook.WF, 18 
Dom. Sci. Short 

Course, 1st 31 

General Assistant... 
Short Course Ass't. 



Strength Mat. F..12 



Mac S. TT6: WF3 
Bl'ck.S TT5:WF17 
Found. TT 12: WF9 



D. S.Veg. Gard.F31 



Eighth Hour, 
(4:55 to 5:55) 



Singing, Notation, 
Band, Orchestra, 



Dom. Sci. Short 

Course. 1st 31 

General Assistant. 
Short Course Ass't. 



Strength Mat. F...12 



Mac. S. TT6:WF 3 
Bl'ck.S.TT12:WF17 
Found. T T 12; W F 9 



D. S. Veg.F 31 



Laboratory, T 8; F 9 
Laboratory, 3 days, 10 

Dressmaking 15 

Sewinglll.T&T.... 9 



Printing, Tu., Th 10 

Apprentices 2 

Printing 



Writing & Spelling. . 17 



Laboratory. T 8: F 9 
Laboratory, 3 days, 10 

Dressmaking 15 

Sewing III, T&T.. 9 



Printing, Tu.,Th.... 10 

Apprentices 2 

Printing 



sli sthenics. 



.28 



Lab W9; Th. 11 



Dressmaking . 



.15 



Apprentices . 
Printing 



Calisthenics. 



.20 



Lab W9; T 11 



Apprentice 
Printing. 



ki 
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THE N. E. A. MEETING AT CHARLESTON. 

AST summer between two and three thousand teachers made 
a southern trip, as the National Educational Association 
held its annual meeting from July 10 to 14 in Charleston, "the city 
by the sea." The attendance was not as large as at some of the 
recent meetings, but was not by any means the lowest in the his- 
tory of the association. Mr. Dyer, of the Wichita city schools, 
was joined at the Charleston Hotel by Superintendent Davidson, 
of the Topeka city schools, and opened "Kansas headquarters." 
Although they hardly thought it worth while to start a register of 
Kansas visitors, they were surprised to find twenty or more Kan- 
sans before the end of the meeting. 

The trip going to the meeting was quite as interesting as 
Charleston itself to a northern man, especially to such a one as I, 
who had never been used to any region further south than Vir- 
ginia. The pleasure of the trip was very much increased by the 
liberal stop-over privileges granted by the railroads. After 
spending several days in St. Louis and vicinity (including a visit 
to the little college town where I worked from 1894-'96), I started 
on the evening of Thursday, July 5, for Louisville, Ky., arriving 
there on Friday morning. Here I joined the "Chicago Teachers' 
Club," to whose courtesy I owe a good deal of the pleasure of the 
trip. Although the idea of keeping a special train all the way was 
impracticable on account of numerous stop-overs, we found the 
large party helpful in many ways. 

Our first stop-over after leaving Louisville was at the Mam- 
moth Cave of Kentucky. Here we spent Friday afternoon very 
pleasantly making the "short trip "and getting real ideas of dark- 
ness and cold, as well as of stalactites and stalagmites. We 
arrived in Nashville late at night and had only a brief trip in the 
sleeper before we were summoned to "do" Chattanooga and 
vicinity. Arriving at Chattanooga on Saturday morning we 
spent the forenoon in a drive about the points of historic interest 
about the city, to Missionary Ridge and to Chickamauga, return- 
ing to the city by the foot of Lookout Mountain. 

Although our schedule called for us to leave Chattanooga soon 
after dinner, Lookout Mountain seemed irresistible and many of 
us ascended the inclined plane and spent the whole afternoon 
enjoying the look-out over the valley of the Tennessee, especially 
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Mocassin Bend, and refreshing our minds on the events of the 

civil war. 

Leaving Chattanooga early on Sunday morning we reached At- 
lanta in time to attend the mid-day service at St. Phillips pro- 
cathredral; and later in the day I had the pleasure of meeting the 
Bishop of Georgia, whom I had known formerly, as rector of the 
Church of Nativity, at South Bethlehem, Pa. Our party did not 
follow Sherman's path "from Atlanta to the sea, " but instead went 
by the way of Savannah, which we found to be a typical southern 
city and an important shipping point. We felt well repaid for a 
visit to the cotton exchange and the cotton wharves. 

As I have said, all these experiences of the trip were no less 
interesting than Charleston itself; but I must resist the temp- 
tation to speak further of travel, and state that we reached 
Charleston Monday afternoon, July 9, in a special train from 
Savannah. I found it difficult to obtain a suitable room and board 
in spite of the proverbial hospitality of the people— for they had 
been instructed to look for a very large crowd and were told to put 
several beds in a room and crowd four or six people to one room. 

The meetings began on Tuesday, July 10, and continued until 
Friday, July 13. The general sessions were held in the large 
auditorium recently erected by the city from a bequest made for 
the purpose. These general sessions occupied the morning and 
evening, the afternoon being left free for departmental or section 
meetings. Among the most interesting events of the general 
sessions were the opening addresses of welcome by several typical 
Southern gentlemen — men in public lite— and the climax was 
reached when "Dixie" was called for by a Northern visitor and 
the Southerner responded by calling for "Yankee doodle.'' To 
me, such evidences of a unification of national feeling and evidence 
of general good will was very gratifying. Another of the public 
meetings that is worthy of mention was the one Wednesday even- 
ing, where Booker Washington, of Tuskegee, discussed the race 
problem in general and then stated his well-known educational 
plans for the negro race. He was very kindly received by the 
large audience and attentively listened to. The daily papers and 
many typical white people of the South seem to regard him as the 
hope of his race. 

To show the diversity of interests in the separate afternoon 
meetings, I shall mention the names of the separate departments: 
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Kindergarten Education, Elementary Education, Secondary Edu- 
cation, Higher Education (college presidents), Normal Schools, 
Manual Training, Art Education, Music Education, Business Edu- 
cation, Child Study, Physical Education, Science Instruction, 
School Administration, Library Work, Education for Deaf, Blind 
and Feeble-minded. 

In regard to these meetings of sections, I hope later to give 
some account of the interesting discussions in the section for 
science instruction, which met at Charleston College on Thursday 
afternoon. This meeting was very helpful; and yet the large 
number of other sections and the apparent fewness of the science 
teachers taught us not t© think of our own little part of the educa- 
tional work "more highly than we ought to think." In fact, a 
good deal of the helpfulness of these national meetings comes 
from the very variety of interests represented, and it is good to 
realize that all of these are working in the interests of education. 
Another helpful feature is that of getting into so different an en- 
vironment and being able to see something of the life and customs 
of different regions of the country. 

In regard to seeing the city of Charleston itself, I shall not be 
able to say much here except that the city is very delightful, hav- 
ing one of the best harbors on the Atlantic coast. Even in July, 
we had a delightful sea-breeze. In seeing the city, I was fortu- 
nate in having as my constant companion a classmate from Johns 
Hopkins, who was born and reared at Charleston within sight of 
Port Sumter and Port Moultrie. The place for the next meeting 
has not yet been decided, but a vigorous campaign was carried on 
at Charleston by the delegations from Cincinnati and from De- 
troit m behalf of their respective cities. George P. Weida. 



The Blue Valley Creamery Company has the following to say 
about one of our last year Dairy School boys : « Mr. Fred Schaaf 
is a splendid good fellow and we have tried to keep him with u„ 

111 H J ' Tu diaiT farmiDg and ex P ecfcs to h ^P his father 
after the first of the year, toward building up a dairy herd. Since 

vou ir™^ ^ a nUmber ° ne man we ™ uld *** to know if 
lvenient P ' ' "" * **** tW ° 0th8W ab ° Ut his Caliber as soon aS 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

To October 13, the College held one hundred nineteen farmers' 
institutes this summer. The total attendance of these meetings 
was 58,135. 

The carpenter shop has just completed a very neat table, with 
case for storing the many large volumes of maps and charts in 
the library. 

F. D. Buck, dairy student last year, writes that he is hard at 
work making cheese for the Big Springs Cheese Factory, Big 
Springs, Kan. 

C. B. Ingman, '97, writes from his home, Barnes, Kan., that he 
intends to keep alive on dairy subjects and asks for a list of the 
best and latest books upon dairying. 

The following professors will do the "reading" in the morning 
chapel exercises during the present year: Nichols, Walters, Met- 
calf, Weida, Stoner, Lockwood, Remick, Eyer, Goodell, McFarland, 
McKeever. 

The Farm Department has received a call from Punjab, India, 
for Kafir-corn. When the heathen get the Kansas-grown seed 
of Kafir-corn and soy beans they will not suffer from drouth so 
frequently. 

The Farm Department has put the hay from fifteen acres of 
cow peas in the barn this week. The yield is from one to two tons 
per acre on upland, depending upon the variety, and the hay is 
worth from $5 to $6 per ton in the mow. 

Mr Arthur Blackman and Miss Annie Engel ['97], daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Engel, were quietly married by Rev. William 
Campbell at his residence Tuesday evening. The young couple 
went immediately to their new home in the Campbell house on Col- 
orado Street, where they will beat home to their friends after 
October 1.— Nationalist. 

On May 28, the College dairy weighed twenty-three grade Here- 
ford calves belonging to Emmet McDonald that were to run with 
the cows during the summer. -At that time these calves aver- 
aged 182 pounds apiece. On October 15, 140 days later, these 
calves averaged 431 pounds apiece, making a gain of 249 pounds 
per head, or 1.77 pounds per day. 
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Professor Cottrell and Assistant Haney visited the great Here- 
ford-Shorthorn exhibition at Kansas City. They want to urge 
every former student and all other friends of the College inter- 
ested in cattle to visit this exhibit this week. It is the greatest 
assemblage of pure-bred cattle ever brought together. Stockmen 
who have many times visited the great Royal Show of England 
say that the Kansas City exhibit is immensely superior both in 
quality and in numbers. 

Congressman Calderhead, of this district, addressed the stud- 
ents in chapel, Thursday morning, on the subject of good citizen- 
ship and true liberty. He congratulated them on their splendid 
opportunities to prepare for active life and mentioned by way of 
contrast some of the incidents of his early boyhood days— the 
log schoolhouse, the country pedagog, and the penitent corner. 
He spoke impressively of the influence of free labor and right 
thought, of life's purpose and national destiny. The students 
showed by their applause that they appreciated the inspiring 
words of the veteran. 

The teachers' excursion from Hutchinson, 310 strong, arrived 
at Manhattan last Saturday at about 11 o'clock and stormed 
"College Hill " at about noon. They moved in formidable proces- 
sions from building to building and from shop to shop. At one 
o'clock they assembled before the library building to give pho- 
tographer Dewey a chance to take their picture. Half an hour 
later as many of the visitors as could squeeze into the over- 
crowded chapel attended the oratorical exercises of the third year 
class. The College band gave them an out door concert and all 
departed for home feeling that they had passed a profitable and 
interesting day at the State Agricultural College. Come a^ain, 
ladies and gentlemen; the latch string hangs out. 

Prof. Benjamin F. Eyer, recently elected to the chair of Physics 
and Electrical Engineering, is a Kansas man. He came to this Slate 
when a boy, just from the district school. After completing a four- 
years course m an academy in Brown county, he taught school for 
three years. He then took a course in Washburn College. From 
here he was called to Hiawatha academy as a teacher of sciences, 
where he stayed three years, until called to Washburn College as 
assistant in physics and mathematics. He had just begun work 
there when he was elected instructor in physics and biology, and 
vice-principal in the Topeka high school. This position he held for 
hye years, and had been re-elected for the sixth when he was called 
to the chair he now occupies at this College. The Professor is well 
,nXtTT g theed # u cators of Kansas as a talented, hard-working 
of th! !^ SUCCe u - Sf Ul teacher - He has completed three- quarters 
Stannin^ ^m n 1? *£* aXt7 i in the Uni ™rsity of Chicago and is 
It S3L A,£?& ete ,*?? u° rk - The chair of P^Mcs at the Kan- 
FwJ \tf ^ ncu , ltural Coll ege, recently enlarged by action of the 

Professor B^ft.^ 8 Splendld <*^™*&« *>r growth, and 
Professor Eyer has the energy to make the most of them. 
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A few of the yearlings reared on skim-milk at the College barn 
were sold October 20 and their places filled by young calves. 

Doctor Lockwood will lecture before the North Central Kansas 
Teachers' Association at their Thanksgiving meeting at Beloit. 

Saturday was a busy day for the Manhattan hack drivers, but 
they were out in full force and made things move at Chicago gait. 

Robert E. Eastman, '00, writes he is well started in his work at 
Cornell University and is studying under Professors Roberts and 
Bailey. 

Thursday morning Professor Cottrell and Assistant Haney left 
for an inspection of the great Hereford Shorthorn exhibit at Kan- 
sas City. 

Student E. M. Amos is writing a weekly series of interesting 
items from the College, in the Manhattan Republic, under the 
heading "Campus Clatter." 

Doctor Roberts, of Manhattan, escorted Congressman Calder- 
head, of this district, through College last Thursday and pointed 
out the many evidences of progress and growth. 

The second-year class in chemistry has just begun the study 
of the atomic theory, and will soon be attempting to use equa- 
tions and formulae to represent their laboratory work. 

Doctor Weida used the individuals in his advanced chemistry 
class to represent carbon and hydrogen atoms when there seemed 
to be confusion between the "ethylene" and "ethyhdene groups. 

The new stone sidewalk from the main entrance of the campus 
to the College buildings is progressing rapidly. The work is 
being done by contractor Baggs, of Manhattan, under the direction 
of the Horticultural Department. 

The first meeting for the school year of the Riley County 
Teachers' Association was held in the Christian church, at Man- 
hattan, Saturday, October 20. The evening address was given by 
Superintendent Kendrick, of Geary county. The forenoon 
session was attended by many teachers from Reno county, wno 
were present on an excursion to this College. 

The Manhattan Grange met at Professor Cottrell's residence 
Wednesday, October 17. Mr. and Mrs. Clothier and Mr. Haney 
were initiated. The following members of the College force are 
members of the Grange: Hitchcock, Harper, Cottrell. Westgate, 
Clothier, and Haney. Mrs. Hitchcock, Mrs. Cottrell and Mrs. 
Clothier are also members of this farmers' organization. 

The Wild West show has come and gone and the atretic park 
has lost its picturesque aspect. The cowboys, the Indians ana 
the Arabs have folded their tents and left the city the echoes of 
the band are heard no more; but the conglomeration was wild ana 
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woolly while it lasted. We hope for the good of the community 
that this show will show elsewhere the' next time they make the 
rounds of the State. 

The Faculty at their last meeting have voted to transfer perm- 
anently some of the studies of the course. Geology will take the 
place of logic in the spring term, and logic that of geology in 
the winter. Oratory II and agricultural mechanics will be 
transposed in the third year. The projection drawing of the 
General Course will be taught in the fall term of the third year, 
and oratory will come in the winter term of the third year. 

Lecture coure seat drawing at Sheldon's jewelry store, Monday, 
October 22, at 9:00 a. m. Course tickets. $1.75 and #1.50 each. 
Single tickets, 35 and 45 cents each. James Hedley, October 29; 
vofl t r??n lver ' Novem ber 16; Lovett's Boston Stars, Novem- 
ber 2b; J. T. Trowbridge, December or March; Uncle Josh Picture 
Play, December 13; Oxford Musical Club, January 24; Ottumwa's 
Male Quartet, February 7; Rev. James McClary, March 15. 

The Blue Rapids Times says of Doctor Orr's stereopticon exhibi- 
tion at that place: "A very interesting feature was a number of 
finely colored views of the Kansas State Agricultural College 
buildings and grounds, which, with the descriptive talk by Mr. 
Orr, gave pleasing and interesting information not easily obtain- 
able by numbers who have not visited this growing and popular 
Co lege. Mr. Orr s statement that it is the largest Agricultural 
Co lege in the United States was information to many, as pleasing 

tom^ttettocSte^" 86 the entertai " * Quite «i adver- 
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FARMERS'* « « « 
SHORT COURSE 
AND* ******* 
DAIRY COURSE. 




(NTtUD AT THE POST-OFFICE AT MANHATTAN, KAN.. AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 



KANSAS STATE AGKICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS. 



FARMERS' SHORT COURSE 



IN 



Agriculture, Horticulture, and Mechanics. 



January 3 to March 22, 1901, 



The short course is designed for those farmers and farmers' boys who cannot 
spare the time or the money to take our regular four-year course. The time re- 
quired for the Farmers' Short Course is two winters, twelve weeks each, com- 
ing at a time of year when men on farms can best leave their work. The training 
offered is in the methods of farm production which will give the greatest cash re- 
turns. With money-making as the object, instruction is given in crop produc- 
tion, feeding and breeding, orcharding, gardening, and farm shop work. Diseases 
of farm animals, the study of bacteria and insects, botany, chemistry and physics 
are treated from a strictly practical standpoint. The aim of the course is to give 
instruction which will enable the student to grow larger and better crops, increase 
the fertility of the soil while taking paying crops from it, secure cheaper and 
greater gains in feeding, maintain the health of the animals on the farm, improve 
the quality of all the products of the farm and market them to the best advantage. 

Such a training pays. Putting his knowledge of crop production and botany 
together, one of our students, by a simple method of crossing, has increased his 
yield of corn ten bushels per acre. Wheat experiments conducted at this College 
for eighteen years show that proper preparation before seeding increases the yield 
forty per cent. Steers fed the ordinary ration fatten in from five to seven 
months; on a balanced ration they are ready for market in from 80 to 100 days, 
and a feeder who knows how can produce a balanced ration as cheaply as the* 
ordinary one. The College purchased half of a farmer's herd of hogs, taking a. 
fair average of the lot. We fattened these hogs in fifty days while the farmery 
doin- the best he could, marketed his in 110 days. We spent less for feed and 
had risk from disease for less than half the time. By feeding alfalfa hay with, 
grain to fattening hogs the College secured 868 pounds of pork per ton of hay- 
fed. It pays to know what type of animal gives best results for feed consumed. 
In 1898 a scrub cow of the dairy type gave the College milk worth $40 37 above, 
cost of the feed, while another scrub not of the dairy type yielded milk during 
the year worth $6.25 less than her feed. Steers of the beef type required one- 
half the feed consumed by steers not having a beef form to make a pound or 
gain. Come and study animal form as an index to feeding qualities. On many 



farms in a single year the cost of taking this course could be saved by the knowl- 
edge gained in our carpenter and blacksmith shops. Inoculation is an almost 
sure preventive of blackleg. Students taking the Farmers' Short Course per- 
form the work of inoculation in the College feed lots. 

If a man is to manage his own farm there can be no question but that it will 
pay, and pay well, to take the Farmers' Short Course. If he is without capital 
and must work for others, it will pay him equally as well to take this course. 
We have many calls for farm foremen, herdsmen, creamery and skimming-station 
men, managers of fruit farms and nurseries, and greenhouse foremen. The calls 
are all made for active, pushing men with college training. 

ADMISSION. 

Any person eighteen years of age, or older, of good character, who has suf- 
ficient knowledge to understand the lectures and text-books used, is admitted 
without examination. An applicant should have a common-school education 
and should be able to handle readily problems in fractions, decimals, and per- 
centage. Examinations will be held at intervals during the term. Students 
not doing satisfactory work will be promptly dismissed. 



EXPENSES. 

Tuition is Free. Board and rooms can be secured for $2.50 and upward 
per week; lunches may be had at the college dining-room at cost; laundry costs 
about fifty cents per week. Incidental expenses will be high or low as the indi- 
vidual determines. The total of all expenses for the entire time, exclusive of 
railroad fare in coming and returning, need not exceed forty dollars, and with 
close economy can be made less. Students in the short course cannot expect to 
earn any part of their expenses while at the College, as every hour will be needed 
for class work, practice work, or study. Any bright, earnest young man can 
save during the summer sufficient money to take a winter's term here. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

First Year (Winter Term, Twelve Weeks). 

feeds and Feeding * hr _ _ er , vk 

Horticulture, Entomology % ***' P 

Crop Production, Bookkeeping 5 

Diseases of Farm Animals, Bacterioioev *> 

Fruit Propagation B/ 2 

Blacksmithing, Repairing in 

Science Lectures ' ' \\ Y 

Second Year (Winter Term. Twelve Weeks). 

In the second year the course divides, and the student can take either the 
course in agriculture or the course in horticulture, as he desires. 

AGRICULTURE. Hrs.perwk. HORTICULTURE. to pewk 

n r a 1rvf^ n t Bree i in l:;-; 5 Vegetable-gardening, and Small- 
Dairying, Farm Architecture 5 fruit Culture. ... . . 5 

H„ ' _" Vix- ■:•: 5 Orchard Treatment, Pomoioey 5 

S&fc:::::::::::::::: \ WateS* :::::::: 1 

Science Lectures , 1 
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OUTLINE OF STUDIES. 

FIRST YKAK. 

Feeds and Feeding. The properties of feed stuffs, and their combination 
to secure good returns at least cost with products having the desired qualities; 
effect of foods on quality of products; construction of farm buildings and ap- 
pliances to secure best returns from feed and for saving labor; a study of the 
feeding on the College farm. Text-book, Henry's "Feeds and Feeding." 
Lectures. 

Horticulture. General principles underlying plant growth ; structure and 
functions of the various parts of the plants; nutrition, formation of seed, etc.; 
propagation by seedage, cuttage, graftage, and layerage; environment, including 
the effects of temperature, light, food and water-supply; possibilities of im- 
provement by cultivation, training, and selection. Text-book, Goff 's " Principles 
of Plant Culture." v 

Fruit Propagation. Practice work in the various methods of budding 
and grafting, and storing of the same; treatment of grafted stock during the 
winter and setting it into nursery rows in spring; the making of herbaceous 
and hardwood cuttings; winter treatment of tree seeds in preparation for 
spring planting. 

Entomology. Nature, time and extent of the injuries from insect life, and 
a knowledge of the remedies, when and how to apply them. Structure of a 
number of insect types; study of the beneficial insects, and the more injurious 

sec«cides ^ ^^ ° rChard ""* gardeD Cr ° PS - Use ° f P reventives and fa - 

ol.,J r0 ^ Pr0dUCti011, A Study 0f the soi1 ' the P laQ t. and crop growing, in- 
cluding the management of the soil for maintaining and increasing its produc- 
tivity, the improvements of worn-out soils, conservation of moisture and the 
preparation^of the soil, selection of the seed, method of planting, treatment after 

SK ha ™, 8t : D |° f Kan8as field cr °P8 to secure best returns at least cost. 
Text-book, Bailey's "Principles of Agriculture." Lectures. 

cat,Wo ^ eePin f 7, he princi P les are mastered through their practical appli- 
es in Jh T Pt6d t0 , farm affairS ' Each 8tudent kee P« a re g nl & r set of 
sTnd^ ?St aC T BCy f Dd Deatne8S are bot ,ess im P° rtant t han a correct under- 
foreverv farZ CiP iS ° f b00k8 is deVel °P ed which would be practical 
Stak iIZZL aCCOUDtsbeiQ f ke Pt with various departments of his business 
fields, granaries, garners, orchards, hogs, cattle, milch cows, etc. 

di8cusse e d aS t e h S e ir 3 L Farm ^ ni,lials ' The c °<™<>n ailments of farm animals are 
^ggested InocuU 6S ™ d »^°™ ™^™<l, and preventives and remed.es 
cXe In0Culat,on ^imt blackleg will be performed by the student in this 

ease^TmTn^S °' bBCteria ; their re,atioD to hea '* and di9 " 

^ra^^^tlSe^^ 7 '^ to ^ a »^-f dairy products; prin- 

wag^nTronTnfclevSs E^Sf aDd k We,din g' construction of singletree clips, 
^al»^;t^i^^^*f l ^ i, « and tem P«"ng plows and tools, 
of bolts and engines TZ >Z°? 1 ft 8 * 1- iD the Care and —agement 
^mith , T ri KUB: ^nlyX EXST* * ' 
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SECOND YEAR -Agriculture Course. 

Breeds and Breeding. Characteristics of the breeds of live stock and 
their adaptability to Kansas conditions ; principles of breeding ; form as an index 
of qualities ; selection and judging of live stock. Lectures. 

Dairying. Milk : its secretion, nature, and composition ; causes and condi- 
tions influencing the the quality and quantity of milk; handling of milk for the 
market and for butter-making, including milking, straining, aerating, cooling, 
preserving, and shipping; creaming of milk by gravity methods and by the sepa- 
rator; cream ripening and churning; washing, salting, working, packing and 
marketing butter. Text-book, Wing's "Milk and its Products." 

Farm Architecture. Each student will be required to prepare plans, ele- 
vations, sections, detailed drawings and specifications of a sanitary farm barn, 
with outbuildings. 

Botany. The laws of plant growth, which have a direct bearing upon the 
raising of grasses, grains, clovers, forage-plants, and weeds; a study of the com- 
mon fungi that affect cultivated plants; seed testing; practical methods of farm 
seed breeding. 

Physics. A consideration of the principles of physics which underlie farm 
operations, farm mechanics, control of soil moisture, physical laws of tillage, 
meteorology A knowledge of the law of physics enables the farmer to store 
moisture and to reduce loss of water from the soil by evaporation. It is the 
practical application of these laws that will solve our drought problem. 

Chemistry. The relation of soils to earth, air, and water, formation and 
characteristics of different kinds of soils, soil enrichment and improvement, the 
chemistry of feeds and of animal products. 

i F ^u m Carnentr y- Elementary woodwork in joinery and construction, fol- 
lowed by general woodwork and carpentry, care and use of farm machinery, the 

hnliT 8 °L Strueture8 ' 8Uch as "table., piggeries, poultry-houses, ice- 

houses, and farm creameries, will be given both by lectures and by practical work. 

SECOND YEAR -Horticulture Course. 

theTZ e *f? le 'f ^ deni,, S and Small-fruit Culture. The first half of 
the term » devoted to vegetable growing, consideration being given to the rais- 

tiou ert 6S % h 7 e and market; locations ' 80il8 ' ^liLa, tools, img* 
Irowin! f I f f ° r Cr ° P8 gr ° WQ in kitchen - a °d market-gardens; the 

harv 2Lt the" " ° r "2 ! Cr ° PS ' their 8pecial treatmeot ' cultivation and 
uS 7T^LTZ7 P t yed iD the P re *™tion of vegetables for future 
Small 3^ t *° KaD8a9 conditi <™> methods of improvement, etc. 

iu ™£ ^ th6 9eCODd half ° f th6 t6rm - The object is treated 

nTll fruits TnTtZ ^ Ve S etable ^ening, taking up the cultivation of 

pro^mr t:::^r s^r propagatioD ' haDdu - and im - 

P^££^^%%™%™- "* f- * « to the 

tion and fertility of the orchard • ^J Z Z ' T?*' ^^ CUlt ™' 
how best made, trees .uSabHi ^t l^L^ &nd va L ue , ° f windbreaks ; 
methods employed in the imnrrolnC f ,. J ?"*** ° f plant Variati ° D aDd 
West, a study of the distinZ e I» . T^"* frUit8; gra P e Rowing in the 
and market use Hat Z Z 7 characte " 8t ^ of varieties, their value for home 

^■^^'Jt^S^^T^ 1 " ^ KaD8aS ° rChard8; a geD " 
planning the grounds, location of houses, barns, gardens, 
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orchards, lawns, fields, etc. Five hours per week. Text-book, Bailey's " Prin- 
ciples of Fruit-growing." Lectures, with library references. 

Orchard Diseases and Insects. The work of this branch is the in- 
vestigation of various orchard pests. Life-history and depredations of insects 
and fungous diseases attacking horticultural crops, together with means of com- 
bating them, preventives, and remedies; mechanical devices, spraying com- 
pounds and machinery, and methods employed in the warfare. 

Chemistry and Physics. In classes with the agricultural course. 




THE FARM BARNS. 
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THE DAIRY SCHOOL. 

January 3 to /larch 22, 1901. 



We have expended $25,000 for an agricultural building, $6000 for dairy appa- 
ratus, and $3000 for a dairy herd and shelter, giving Kansas one of the best 
equipped dairy schools in the United States. The school will be held January 
3 to March 22, 1901, and thorough instruction will be given in milk production, 
creamery butter-making, factory cheese-making, and private dairying. 

Kansas offers ideal conditions for profitable dairying— mild climate, short 
winters, fertile soils, cheap feeds, and good markets. The mild winters neces- 
sitate cheap shelter only. Kansas butter can be delivered in good condition to 
our best Eastern markets for one and one-fourth cents per pound— a lower rate 
than that paid by many Eastern farmers situated within 100 miles of these 
markets. Kansas butter can be delivered to Rocky mountain markets for two 
cents per pound and to English markets for less than two cents per pound. A 
good market is opening in China and Japan. 

Dairying offers to Kansas farmers the advantages of monthly cash returns 
the year round, profitable employment for the entire year, and a good home 
market for the farmers' crops on the farm where they are produced. Butter 
brings more per pound than any other farm product, and Kansas farmers, many 
of whom live distant from the railroads, can condense tons of cheap, rough feed 
into pounds of high-priced, easy-marketed butter. 

There are nearly 500 creameries, skimming stations and cheese factories in 
Kansas. The more milk each of these plants receives the less will be the cost of 
operation per 1000 pounds of milk received, and the higher can be the price per 
pound paid for butter-fat. To be most profitable to the farmers of the state, 
these plants must receive ten times their present supply of milk. The greater 
the production of milk and butter-fat in the state the greater will be the profits 
to all connected with the dairy interests. Kansas is well equipped with dairy 
manufacturing establishments, but the milk supply is much too small to make 
dairying most profitable. For these reasons the chief work of the Kansas dairy 
school will be to give instruction to farmers in milk production, including the 
selection of the cow, handling and feeding her, the care of her milk and calf, and 
the feeding of skim-milk, buttermilk and whey to secure greatest profit. 

Kansas cows have been bred chiefly for beef. Secretary Coburn reports the 
average yearly value of the product of the Kansas dairy cow to be $9.65. Several 
^■T ™ port that the aver *ge receipts per cow per year for their patrons is 
S20. This College secured, in 1898, an average per cow of $37.75 for butter-fat, 
at creamery prices, from a scrub herd that in quality were much below the aver- 
age cows of the state; and one scrub cow, for which we paid $30, returned $60.88 
for butter-fat, and gave a net profit above cost of feed of $40.37. 

These records show that, with the cows they now own, Kansas dairymen can, 
with proper feed and care, double and treble the present milk yield and make an 
even greater increase in their net profits. We want farmers and farmers' boys 
from every township in Kansas to attend our dairy school and learn to feed and 
handle cows so as to secure these results. Kansas dairymen buy thousands of 
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tons of mill feed. Those who know how secure the highest milk yields with 
feeds grown on the farm. Come and learn how. 

After the Kansas dairyman has learned to feed and handle the cows he now 
owns, he can still further increase his profits by selection and breeding. T. A. 
Borm'an, Navarre, Kan., after six years of selection and breeding, selling his milk 
to a creamery, secured an average income per cow of $81.17. You can do as well 
when you know how. Come to our dairy school this winter and learn. 

CREAMERY BUTTER-MAKING. 

Our appropriation has enabled us to secure a model creamery equipment, and 
instruction will be given in creamery butter-making and creamery management. 
A butter-maker in Kansas must know more than how to make the best quality of 
butter and to successfully manage a creamery. He must be able to show his pa- 
trons how to select, feed and handle the cow and handle her products. He must 
be able to teach them how to raise good calves with skim-milk and how to get the 
most out of skim-milk and buttermilk in feeding hogs. He must show his patrons 
what crops to raise in order to secure good milk yields without buying grain. He 
must show his patrons how to make shelter for dairy stock and products that 
will be cheap and at the same time suitable for the work. For this reason, all 
students taking creamery butter-making will be required to also take the in- 
struction we give to the farmers. 

CHEESE-MAKING. 

Kansas is particularly adapted to the production of the highest grades of 
cheese, and when we have competent cheese-makers scattered over the state 
Kansas will not only supply her home demand, which she fails to do now, but 
will sell cheese in all the world's markets. We have a complete equipment 
for factory cheese-making, the best constructed cheese-ripening rooms m the 
state, and will furnish thorough instruction in factory cheese-making. All 
students taking cheese-making will also be required to take the instruction given 
to farmers, for the reasons given under the head of " Creamery Butter-making. 

ADMISSION. 

Any person eighteen years of age or older, of good character, who has sufficient 
knowledge to understand the lectures and text-books used, is admitted without 
examination. An applicant should have a common-school education and should 
be able to handle readily problems in fractions, decimals, and percentage. Ex- 
aminations will be held at intervals during the term. Students not doing satis- 
factory work will be promptly dismissed. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition is Free. Board and rooms can be secured for $2.50 and upward 
Per week; lunches may be had at the College dining-room at cost; laundry cos 
about fifty cents per week. Each student will need two white suits i and ^caps io 
use in the dairy room. These can be purchased in Manhattan f".J^ Mft 
be charged at cost. Incidental expenses will be high or low, as ^^™JT 
terminer The total of all expenses for the entire time, exclusive of rallroa 
in coming and returning, need not exceed forty dollars, and, with close , eco j, 
may be made less. Students in the dairy course cannot expect to ea ■ jf 
of their expenses while at the College, as every hour will be needed for class wo 
Practice, or study. 
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EQUIPMENT. 

One hundred dairy cows; a herd of calves being raised on skim-milk; a 
dairy barn for 80 cows; a model dairy-school building, two stories and base- 
ment, 100x105 feet, with butter, cheese, milk and testing rooms, cheese- ripening 
cellars, and cold-storage rooms; all apparatus needed for milk testing and for 
handling milk, from the cow through the creamery to the butter-tub or cheese 
room. Students in the dairy course have free use of the College library, con- 
taining 19,704 bound volumes and about 14,600 pamphlets, and in which are 
kept on file all the leading dairy and farm papers. The Students' Farmers' 
Club meets weekly to discuss farm questions, and furnishes a valuable part of 
the education offered. 



COURSE OF STUDY. 

Principles of Agriculture one-half term ) 

Dairy Bookkeeping one-ha f term S 

Dairying • • one-half term 

Dreamery Butter-making, or ) 

Cheese- making, or [ one-half term 

Private Butter-making ) .... s 

Feeds and Feeding one-ha f term 

Breeds and Breeding one-half term ) 

Bacteriology 

Diseases of Dairy Animals 

Boilers and Engines 

For farmers— Milk Testing and Private Butter-making ........ 

For creamery men— Milk Testing and Creamery Butter-making, 
For cheese-makers— Milk Testing and Factory Cheese-making. . 



5 hrs. per wk. 



5 
3 



5 

20 
20 
20 
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OUTLINE OF STUDIES. 

Principles of Agriculture. Treating of soils, crops, tillage, and ma- 
nures; the selection, laying out, equipping and management of Kansas dairy 
farms. Text-book, Bailey's "Principles of Agriculture." 

Dairy Bookkeeping. Practice in bookkeeping that will enable the stu- 
dent to understand the underlying principles, followed by training in keeping 
books for farm, dairy and creamery accounts. 

Dairying. Milk: its secretion, nature, and composition; causes and con- 
ditions influencing the quality and quantity of the milk ; handling of milk for tne 
market and for butter- making, including milking, straining, aerating, cooling, 
preserving, and shipping; creaming of milk by the separator; cream ripening 
and butter-making. Text-book, Wing's "Milk and its Products." Lectures. 

All students will study dairying together for the first half of the term, ims 
class will then be divided, creamery men taking lectures on creamer,,/ outter- 
makinf/, the cheese-makers on factory cheese-making, and the dairymen o 
private butter-making. 

Feeds and Feeding. Properties of common feed stuffs, their effect on 
character and yield of milk and butter, and their adaptability to Kansas coooi 
tions of dairying. The compounding of dairy rations to secure good W**" 
least cost with products having desired qualities. Careful study of MAI 
of the College dairy herd will also be required. Text-book, Henry s Feeds and 
Feeding." 

Breeds and Breeding. Characteristics of leading J**^JJjg 
their adaptability to Kansas dairy farming ; dairy farm, and the selection of dairy 
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animals ; care and management of the dairy herd ; principles of stock-breeding. 
Lectures. 

Bacteriology. Relations of bacteria to methods of keeping milk, ripening 
cream and cheese, and flavoring butter ; diseases of milk, their relations to the 
health of man and animals; principles of disinfection. Text-book, Russell's 
"Bacteriology." Lectures. 

Diseases of Dairy Cattle. The common ailments of calves and dairy cows 
are discussed and their causes and symptoms explained, remedies and preventives 
suggested, all from a practical farmer's standpoint. During the dairy school 
the College herd will be tested with tuberculin and the students taught how to 
make the test. 

Boilers and Engines. Lectures and practice in the firing of boilers, care 
and running of engines, pumps, etc. ; practice in shops. 

Butter-making and Milk Testing. Practice in handling milk and its 
products from the time it leaves the cow until it is marketed as butter, cheese, 
or sanitary milk. Students may choose either creamery butter-making, cheese- 
making, or private dairying. Thorough instruction and practice will be given in 
all three of these lines. The dairy rooms will be fully equipped with hand and 
power separators, Babcock tests, churns and butter-workers, aerators, heaters, 
sterilizers, milk and cream vats, factory-cheese apparatus, Mann's acid tests, 
and other needed apparatus. Many manufacturers have volunteered to loan 
us machinery, so that the dairy students may make tests of the work of the 
different makes of separators, churns, etc. 

For further particulars, address 

ERNEST R. NICHOLS, 

President Agricultural College, 

Manhattan, Kan. 




STUDENT FEEDING EXPERIMENTAL PIGS. 




LATHE BUILT BY STUDENTS AT THE SHOPS. 
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DRAflATIC TRAINING AS AN EDUCATIONAL FACTOR. 

IN THE first place, let us distinguish clearly in our own minds 
what we mean by the term '^dramatic," and then we may 
more definitely decide as to the educational value of that kind of 
training, and the better assign it to its proper place in a scheme 
of education. 

A dramatic composition is one in which the attempt is made to 
set forth some phase of human experience, either grave or humor- 
ous, by means of a series of scenes enacted by living persons. Its 
legitimate purpose is to enforce some good lesson by means of pic- 
turing experiences possible to humanity. Of course there are all 
kinds of dramas, as there are all kinds of experiences which may 
be anacted, and if we wish to accomplish good we must choose the 
best dramatic literature for our study and practice. The terms 
"dramatic" and " theatric" are often confused, so that some per- 
sons, when dramatic work is mentioned, at once jump to the con- 
clusion that anyone undertaking it is intending to become a pro- 
fessional actor, and such persons are apt always to associate in 
their minds the theatre and the drama. 

Now, while it is true that dramatic literature is usually pe- 
culiarly adapted to representation on the stage it does not by any 
means follow that all such must be so enacted. There are many 
kinds of literature which are strongly dramatic in character which 
at the same time are not well adapted to stage representation- 
Many dramatic poems and prose selections are included in this; 
category. Some dramas also come under this head; for instance, 
most of Robert Browning's dramas, although originally written 
for theatrical enactment, have never been popular on the stagev 
They are dramatic, in that they depict human life with unusual ,,, 

truth and vividness; they are not theatrical in that the scenes 
and situations, the dialogue and dramatic climaxes are not charac- 
teristically adapted to being set forth on the stage. We can say, 
then, that Browning is essentially dramatic, but not theatric in any 
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great degree. Indeed, it is the dramatic or human element in 
Browning which gives his work its great power to uplift and 
inspire humanity. 

Somewhat in contrast, and yet strikingly similar in many ways, 
is the work of Shakespeare. He is none the less dramatic than 
Browning, but vastly more theatric in form. Shakespeare was a 
playwright, actor and stage manager, as well as a dramatist, and 
all his dramas were written with the theatre and audience in mind. 
Everything was adapted to representation on the stage, and it is 
impossible to fully appreciate him until we have seen his plays en- 
acted in the midst of their natural surroundings, the scenery and 
effects of the stage. Indeed, I doubt how fully we can appreciate 
his work until we ourselves have assumed the characters, and un- 
til through our blood and nerves have passed the thoughts, feel- 
ings and purposes of the characters he created. To sit and read 
■or to see the plays enacted is one thing, and valuable training it 
is, but to actually live the characters, to be for the time a partici- 
pant in the scenes and situations, to share in your own experience 
the joys and sorrows, the humor and the pathos of the living 
characters which you impersonate; this gives a reality and depth 
of experience which can be gained in no other way. We know, 
understand and remember what we have lived even better than 
what we have seen or heard; and this ability to live the life of 
others, to see the world through other eyes than our own, is best 
and most quickly acquired by practice in dramatic art. 

One of the chief reasons why we are narrow, bigoted and one- 
sided in our ideas and opinions is that we have only one outlook 
upon life and humanity, and that is the pinhole of our own limited 
experience. In order that we may become more charitable and 
considerate toward our fellow men, in order that we may deal 
more justly with the world, in order that we may ever grow to- 
ward higher and greater knowledge of truth, it is necessary that 
ourfield of experience shall be enlarged as much as possible. 

One of the very best, I believe the best, means of thus enlarging 
the vision of our experience is to cultivate the ability of looking at 

^r, k ^ 0tl T Pe ° Ple See lt This is most effectually accom- 
phshed by developing the dramatic instinct-that power which en- 

to^ S r, l° n, 1 f0rthe Ume ' the P^ality of another, and 
to live his life think his thoughts, adopt his manner of speech and 
dress, m short, to see life as he sees it. Then can we fully under- 
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stand that person's view and judge intelligently regarding his 
conduct. By such practice as this will we enlarge our own per- 
sonality and become more universal in our sympathies and judg- 
ment. For lack of this intuitive insight into the heart of humanity 
are we continually misjudging our fellow men and exhibiting our 
own ignorance, unkindness, and limitations. We believe that we 
should love all men as our brothers, but if we lack the ability to 
look at life through their eyes, how can we fully understand them, 
and will not misunderstanding lead to lack of appreciation, lack of 
appreciation to indifference, and indifference to absence of love? 
Thus we see that the dramatic instinct may be used to develop 
that greatest of all treasures of the character— the corner-stone 
of all ethical and spiritual growth— love for others. 

It would seem that this were enough to commend such study 
and practice to any earnest heart; but this is only one argument 
in its favor. If time permitted, we might continue almost indefi- 
nitely. We might take up in detail the activities of the human 
mind and show the possibilities of growth in each by this means. 
We can only mention in passing one or two and leave the reader 
to think out others for himself. 

Let me make myself clear as to my attitude regarding dramatic 
and theatric work. I believe that they both have their place in 
education, and that the value to be attached to them depends en- 
tirely upon the way they are taught and the class of literature 
studied There are dramas and dramas; plays and plays. A 
drama or play of high order, representing the best literature, 
presented in good taste, is an education in the best sense of the 
word, not only to those who participate in it, but also to those who 
witness it, as well as to the community at large. 

I do not mean to say that it is at all desirable that students 
should become "play actors" in the professional sense. Par from 
it. Far be it from me to advise such a course. I know too well 
the life and associations of the stage to encourage any such atti- 
tude. Not that there are not many noble characters on the stage. 
Theatrical history, past and present, bears ample testimony to the 
fact that there have been and are many fine men and women among 
professional actors; but the temptations are so many and the 
chances of success so few that the outlook in that line is not bright. 

But what I do believe in most heartily is the study of tne 
drama, not only in its literary sense but also in the sense of en- 
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acting the scenes and assuming the characters in the best dramas 
and plays, as an educational practice, not as a professional career 

By this means the imagination is trained, the intellect is sharp 
ened, the judgment is balanced, the logical powers are brought in 
to play, the artistic sense is educated, the moral sentiment is el 
evated, the humanitarian qualities of mind and heart are enlarged 
and deepened. 

All progressive educators, not only in this country but abroad 
also, enthusiastically acknowledge the educational value of such 
work when rightly pursued, and nearly every large educational 
institution, private or public, provides for such training in its 
curriculum. It can be made one of the most helpful factors in 
any scheme of education which aims at the development of a larg- 
er and better manhood and womenhood. F. A. Metcalf. 



connoN ROADS. 

IN MANY localities it will be impossible to build permanent 
macadam roads for years to come and the practical man is in- 
terested in the problem of improving the common "dirt" roads. 
The present wretchedly poor and unsatisfactory condition of the 
average road is due to faulty construction in the beginning and 
ignorant repairing since. It not infrequently happens that new 
roads are built by men who do not understand the first principles 
of road construction, and the annual repairing is supposed to be 
such a simple matter that any one can attend to it. As a matter 
of fact, however, the proper construction and maintenance " 
highways requires engineering skill of no mean order and men 
ability have made it their life work. 

Our own country is, perhaps, the only one of the civilized nations 
neering 8 ^ aPPreCiate the necessit y of first-class highway engi- 

slotf "^ ^ d6tailS ° f FOad ^traction, such as grades, 
ate cert^ f Cl T GtC " Vary With the soil and locality, yet there 
Z o ill " "r Gntal Princi ? les whi *h ™* be observed. The 
on the m | n 7 "*? 'T U Sh ° Uld be ™st f -cibly impressed 
TttoLTTtl Wb ° haVe to d ° With the construction or repair 

roads, th&t d r ai na 9 e is the main consideration. 

Dirt roads never wear out-they wash out. Roads are sup- 
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posed to be properly constructed if they have a small trench on 
each side and are crowned a little in the center with loose dirt. 
Seldom are grades set for the side ditches that they may quickly 
discharge their water, and never are the roads rolled. 

Before proceeding further, it may be well to state that both 
the road-grader and the road-roller are absolutely essential to 
good work on dirt roads. The first is in general use and most 
supervisors know that with a grader they can do more work and 
better work at less cost than by any other method. Rollers, 
however, are seldom used on country roads, and yet good con- 
struction and repairing are impossible without them. A three or 
four ton roller of large diameter will do more towards improving 
roads than any one thing except good drainage. Horse- rollers, 
with arrangements for changing the ballast, can be purchased at 
a cost not to exceed one hundred dollars per ton. 

In constructing new dirt roads, the surface should be care- 
fully grubbed and all brush, stumps, rocks and vegetable matter 
removed. The resulting holes should be filled with good earth, 
brought to a surface and tamped. Poor or unsuitable material 
should be replaced with firm earth and this sub-grade should be 
crowned and rolled— rolled until thoroughly compacted. Bumps 
or depressions, appearing during the rolling should be leveled up 
and the surface left smooth and hard. Upon this sub-grade 
should be built the upper embankment or roadway proper. Fig. 1, 
shows a method of construction suitable for good earths. 




The side ditches will ordinarily furnish sufficient earth for the 
upper embankment, but if not, it can be taken from borrow-pits 
close at hand. The roadway should be brought to the required 
height and width with clean earth and should be carefully har- 
rowed, leveled, and rolled. As the rolling progresses the in** 
ularities should be smoothed as they appear and the weight of tne 
roller should increase, till finally the top surface is being rolled 
with the heaviest weight at command. 

This upper embankment should be carried up with proper 
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crown, in layers not exceeding nine inches, and should vary in 
depth according to the soil and the grades. The amount of crown- 
ing necessary also varies with the soil, but no more should be 
given than will cause water to flow quickly to the side ditches. 

In ordinary soils side drainage is all that need be attempted, 
provided the ditches actually drain. Usually the side ditches are 
choked at the outlet, lack proper fall, or are grown up with weeds. 
They collect the water into long narrow ponds on each side, of the 
highway and work positive injury to the road-bed. Side ditches 
should have a fall of one foot in a hundred if possible, should be 
smooth and clean, and most important of all, should have an out- 
let. In order to drain the road it is necessary that the water 
should get away and the ditches mu^st be carried on to some place 
of discharge. As strange as it may seem, this point is often 
neglected. 

With some soils and in some places, surface drainage alone will 
not suffice and one or more drains must be laid beneath the road- 
way. These should have a fall of one foot per hundred and are to 
connected with the side ditches at short intervals, say seventy- 
five to one hundred feet. The sub-grade should slope downwards 
to the center drain and should be thoroughly rolled and 
compacted. 




Fig. 2 shows, beneath the roadway, a single four-inch tile 
drain, laid with a strip of tarred paper over the upper half of the 
joints to prevent the entrance of mud and silt. 

The drain-tile ditch is sometimes filled with broken stone, 
which also extends ina thin layer up the slopes of the sub-gride 
to facilitate drainage. Three or four inches of brush, straw, or 
cornstalks can be used for the same purpose. None of these are 

wTri' - ?T GVer ' and thG drain - tile can *«* ^ well be filled 
with earth if the joints are protected as indicated. 

each n R l SU , ^^ baVG Sma11 Gffect for mor * than ten feet on 
by Fig 3 1S SemGtimGS nGCGSs ary to have two drains, as shown 
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Should tile prove too expensive in any locality, the drains 
proper may be made in a variety of ways. Rounded stones may 
be used, as in Pig. 4., or flat rocks, as shown by Pig. 5., or even 
the brush drain, as in Pig. 6. 
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Tile drains are much to be preferred, though a very good drain 
can be made after the plan of Pig. 5 in those sections where suit- 
able rocks abound. 

It should not be forgotten that these drains are to be con- 
nected at frequent intervals to the side ditches and that the pur- 
pose of all drains is to take the water away from the road. 

REPAIRING. 

In the well-settled sections of the country, road repairing is 
probably a more important subject than road construction. 
Throughout the country districts of Kansas the road tax is paid 
by the labor system, which can only be regarded as a relic of the 
dark ages. It has been abandoned in foreign countries, is obso- 
lete in the more progressive portions of the United States, and is 
the most expensive as well as the most ineffective system of re- 
pairing the highways. All road tax should be paid in money and 
the repairing should be done by contract or under the supervision 
of a competent foreman. One-half of the cash road tax could be 
devoted to the purchase of proper machinery and tools and the 
remainder would accomplish more in the way of repairs than the 
total road tax does, under the present system. The cash road tax 
may be regarded as the first step towards improving our roads. 

Furthermore, the method of turning out once a year, to repair 
the damage resulting from a year of neglect, is the most unbusi- 
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nesslike and expensive that could be devised. During eleven 
months, water and frost work their will upon our highways and 
then the neighborhood turns out to heap them up with soft earth 
that they may wash away again. 

Common business sense would indicate that roads should be 
repaired daily and not allowed to get into such condition that ex 
tensive repairs are necessary. One man and team tending the 
roads every working-day of the year can keep in repair a surpris 
ing extent of a highway, and can do it cheaper than by the present 
method. This is not theory but a demonstrated fact in many 
localities. But as it now is, well-meaning men make the highway 
almost impassible once a year, and our roads are getting worse 
instead of better. 

The grading-machine is invaluable for repair work but should 
be used with intelligence. A loose mixture of earth, leaves, sod, 
weeds and sticks should not be scraped to the center of the road 
and called "grading." The weeds and brush should be cut and 
burned, the stones removed, and only clean earth graded to the 
center of the highway. After the road-bed has been crowned 
and smoothed, it should be rolled and rerolled till hard and firm. 
The necessity for rolling cannot be to strongly dwelt upon, and 
yet it is almost universally neglected. Ploughs and scrapers 
should never be used except for very heavy cuts and fills. The 
grader and the roller are the all-important tools. 

The side ditches should be thoroughly cleaned and kept open 
through the culverts and outlets. Proper care should be taken 
that the silt from the ditches is not placed where it will be * ashed 
back by the first rain. All brush and weeds should be cut and 
burned and trees and bushes should be prevented from encroach- 
ing upon the side lines. 

The proper maintenance of roads is not a difficult matter, but 
under the present plan of paying road tax in labor the supervisors 
have small chance of doing efficient work. It is to be hoped that 
Kansas will maintain her reputation for progress and revise her 
road laws at an early date. j. D . HarpkR. 
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DO QOOD ROADS PAY? 

MANY, persons have not given the question of good roads the 
serious consideration that its importance deserves. 
Especially is this ttie case in the country, where the farmers have 
heretofore been obliged to stand the entire expense of road build- 
ing or improvement. They have naturally viewed with suspicion 
an agitation for better highways, which may mean largely in- 
creased taxes. Many look upon good roads as a desirable con- 
venience but either ignore or fail to comprehend the money side 

of the question. 

Leaving out of consideration, temporarily, the matter of pay- 
ing for permanent roads, we have before us the question, Do good 
roads pay —would they benefit the farmer financially ? To properly 
answer this question we should know what it is costing the people 
of the United States to haul their produce and what it costs the 
people in other countries. 

The federal government has been collecting statistics on this 
subject for years and the results of the investigations have been 
published far and wide. It should be borne in mind that these 
figures are entirely impartial and as reliable as the most careful 
corroboration can make them. 

The total wagon transportation in the country amounts to 
500,000,000 tons each year. The average distance freight is hauled 
in wagons is eight miles and the average cost of hauling one ton 
this distance is two dollars. On this basis the hauling done in 
wagons costs us $1,000,000,000 per year. This sum seems too 
large for accuracy, but it has been determined by independent 
investigators whose figures substantially agree. 

We are now interested in knowing what this hauling should 
cost. Carefully compiled statistics show that in England and 
European countries the average cost of hauling a ton eight miles 
is eighty cents, or $1.20 less than our cost. 

To put the figures in a different shape, it costs the American 
farmers twenty-five cents per ton per mile to market his crops, 
while his foreign competitor pays but ten cents to haul a ton a 
■He. If we could haul in a wagon as cheaply in this coun ; >, 
there would result an annual saving of $600,000,000. If there is 
the slightest hesitation about accepting these ^" T °* ****** ™ 
«*■ in two and we have still a saving of $300,000,000 per yeai 
—a sum worthy of our most earnest consideration. 
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There is not the slightest doubt but that the cheaper cost of 
wagon hauling in foreign countries is due to their better highways 
and to the universal use of wide tires. The average load, abroad, 
for two horses is four tons, exclusive of the wagon, and this is the 
all-day load, six working days per week. 

We are wasting about $600,000,000 each year on account of onr 
poor roads, and this excessive cost of our primary or wagon trans- 
portation constitutes a steady tax on our farmers and our com- 
merce. American producers are handicapped to that extent in 
the markets of the world. 

The saving of this money would enhance the profits of the 
larmer and increase the trade of the towns. But in addition to the 
direct saving of this -mud tax," as it has been called, there are 
many other ways in which good roads pay. 

Commerce would be benefitted if crops could be moved reg- 

«h» JO- f f aSOnS ° f the year ' Farmers could promptly 
take advantage of favorable prices, and perishable crops could be 
marketed expeditiously and with certainty. 

f»rl-!f ^ P0Ssible to set a money value upon the gain to the 

butTl?r^ Um l y that W ° Uld result from Permanent highways, 
but undoubtedly the improved social and educational advantages 

the H T dS S ° lving the vexed <l u ^tion °* how to keep 

tne young men on the farm. 

esttLHuT £ ^ th6Se featUres we add thG ^crease in real- 
Tav thatfi t f he 1 C ° nV1Cti0n is forced U P™ « that good roads* 
ments til **' permanent highways are the best invest 

dtilL of Jr mer f f™ make ' and that " is ™° time for the 
citizens of Kansas to lay the foundation for future prosperity. 

J. D. Harper. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

Professor Goodell expects his family to arrive this week. . 

Prof. Minnie A. S toner will address the Ladies Club, of Well- , 

ington, on November 16. 

Captain Leicester, of Manhattan, acted as judge at the competi- 
tive drill of the cadets, and spoke in high terms of the work of the 
battalion. 

The Misses McKeen, Strite, Failyer, Branstein* Rose, Rigg, 
Agnew and Criss attended the Y. W. C. A. at Topeka three days 
of last week. 

The Manhattan Live Stock and Sales Company announce that 
the next regular monthly sale of stock will be held at their arena 
hereon Saturday, November 3. 

Miss Minnie McCleary has resigned her position as stenogra- 
pher in the Mechanical Department, and accepted a similar one m 
the office of C. P. Dewey, at Manhattan. 

The College football team went to Wichita on Monday of last 
week to battle with the eleven of Freemont College and returned 
•n the night with laurel wreaths upon their locks. Score, 11:0. 

Assistant Haney left Thursday morning for a second visit to 
the great Kansas City Live Stock Exhibition. On his return trip 
he conducted farmers' institutes at Humboldt and Neosha *alls. 

t Professor Otis has been selling the calves put on experiment 
•ast winter and spring and is filling up the calf yards with young 
«Hves to be fed for class illustration during the dairy and siiort- 
«o«rse schools. He will feed fifty head in this work if suitable 
animals can be procured at reasonable prices. 

Hie third of the monthly stock sales held by the Manhattan Live 
Stock and Sales Company was held at the company s sale .arena 
S ^rday afternoon. Over 250 head of extra fine calves, y^rlings 
and two-year-old steers were sold. Twenty-six head of Nebraska 
"*res and twenty head of high-grade draft horses hr ^Joush- 
f* prices. Among the young animals were several thorough 
J»d white-face bulls. An immense crowd was in attendance ana 
"to bidding was spirited. 
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Applications are coming in daily for winter farmers' institutes. 
These institutes bring the College before the people of the State 
better than any other means, and we ask all former students and 
other friends of the College who have not already arranged with 
us for institutes to do so at once. An institute bricgs our experi- 
ments directly before the farmers of a community and enables 
every farmer attending to do better work. It brings the work 
of the College before the community, and this means more 
students. 

The Experiment Station has received an index to all of the 
publications of the United States Department of Agriculture re- 
lating to animal industry. It is a work of almost monumental 
magnitude, reaching six hundred seventy-six pages in size. The 
earliest publications were in 1837. It will undoubtedly prove of 
immense value as a time saver to investigators, and is of special 
interest to us as the work of George F. Thompson, superintend- 
ent of printing in this institution, 1881 to 1887. Mr. Thompson is 
now editorial clerk in the Bureau of Animal Industry- 



ALUMNI AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

Z. L. Bliss, '00, attended the Hall-Lyman wedding. He has a 
position in the Division of Forestry with Mr. Hall. H. B. Kemp- 
ton, third-year student 1899, is also one of the force. 

J. B. Norton, '97, has returned to take the position of assistant 
entomologist in the Experiment Station. Mr. Norton has made a 
specialty of this science for some years, and his knowledge ot 
botany, his unlimited energy and all-round qualifications will make 
him a valuable man in that department. 

One of the prettiest weddings that has taken place in Manhat- 
tan for some time was that which united Will L. Hall, 9b, , ana 
Gertrude M. Lyman, '97, on October 24, at 8:30 p.m., at t* 16 ,*™ 
Baptist church. The north end of the church was covered witn 
draperies of white and beautifully decorated with palms, trailing 
vines and gorgeously colored autumn leaves. The ushers, J. a. 
Crisswell, Z. L. Bliss, J. M. Westgate, and H. B. Kempton, were 
followed up the aisle by a little cousin of the bride s Master HalJ, 
who carried the ring on a silver tray. The bride and her tatner, 
Doctor Lyman, came next and were met at the altar by the groom 
and an uncle of the bride, Rev. Geo. Hall, who pertvmrf .the 
ceremony. The wedding reception was held at wrtetjuflm- 
botham, where the parlors and dining-room were decorated witb 
Palms and flowers. An elaborate supper was served to relatives 
and near friends. Brown's orchestra, besides playing the wea 
dmg march, furnished delightful music during the ^P^ 11 -. ^£ 
Hall was formerly assistant in horticulture at this College^ but is 
now employed by the Forestry Division of the Depa rtment ot 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Mrs. Hall occupied a prominent 
Place in the Manhattan musical circles. We *^**Ead*5 
*ese young people, but unite in sending congratulations and best 
wishes with them to their new home in Washington, V. ^. 
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The Farm Department during the past week has been weighing 
and grouping into experimental lots one hundred thirty calves. 
These calves will be pushed to their full feeding limit and will be 
marketed in June for baby beef. One hundred head are being fed 
by the Farm Department in a test of alfalfa and prairie hays, corn, 
Kafir- corn and soy beans. Thirty head are fed in a co-operative 
experiment by the Chemical, Farm and Veterinary Departments 
to test the value of condimental feeds. 

The following letter received the past week by the Farm De- 
partment shows the kind of young men for which there is a large 
call: ''Can you give me the address of some of your graduates 
who would be capable of taking charge of a three- hundred acre 
farm, about one hundred acres being under plow ? The stock con- 
sists of sheep, milk cattle, and horses. I want a man who is a 
practical farmer, acquainted with the conditions in the Missouri 
valley, and who would be capable of taking full charge." 

The exhibit by the Domestic Science Department last Satur- 
day was dainty and tempting. The dishes prepared illustrated 
how plain food may be wholesomely cooked and delicately served. 
It was said that the exhibit would have done credit to any show- 
ing of artistically prepared dishes from Eastern schools much 
older in this work than our own. Among the dishes were meat 
pie with short-cake crust, meat pie with potato crust, potato 
balls, duchess potatoes, egg vermicelli, baking-powder biscuits, 
cheese straws, tomato jelly, iemon pie, apple pie with puff paste 
crust, putt paste patti shells, cup custard with jelly, cream of tap- 
ioca with fruit, wheatlet with fruit preserves, mould of coffee 
EX IS mo , of heston P udd "ig- The various foods prepared 
ThI Jv! ? uT 0rk 0f the re 8 u] ™ College and short-course classes. 
ihe exhibit was arranged by postgraduate students. 

of SSLY' A '^£ eever ' A> M -» latel y elected assistant professor 
SMS*-"* P hll0S °P h y ^ this College, is a Kansan by birth 
a^n «nJ ? i!° n ' a He -I a ^ born in J^kson county, thirty-two years 
Xr« L It W1 i h his parents t0 Jefferson county in 1876, 
Srf«^nn y « U ^ ? ady manh °od were spent. He entered the 
SrSrRSit««\* 1 ? riCt u teaohor » bufc soon became the principal 
the sunSln g . h 5°£» l and afterward for several years 
Mcff^f f ^ S « cnools of Smi *h Center. Professor 
Camnhln tw a ^ adnate of the Valley Palls high school, of 
otZ KanSS ^ he «™d the degree^f A.M., and 
degree H fhf* & i! V™™**** where he has received the same 
D It th e TTrf^t ^° ^P^t of the work for the degree of Ph. 

strongest sense 7 W ?**"<?' He is a self " made man ]n 2? 
le g rafeditor of aPnn! phraSe ' havin S P aid his way through Ctf; 
daify papers dShS* 6 paper and as re P°'ter and contributor of 
ary coT" T„ ift r i n i 0n f year hesol d over 75,000 words of "lit* 
EdUh Shattcik of Van^r SS °^ Mc t KeG ™* was married to Mis* 
high recommTndatiIn« ?' ^°' He comes to this College with 
Pa g cultyTCHshand ^4^ ' "* additi ° n t0 *" 
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FIVE COURSES 
OF STUDY 



Each complete in itself and leading to 
othe degree of Bachelor of Science 
are as follows: 

i— General Science 

a— Agriculture 

3— Domestic Science 

4— Mechanical Engineering 

5— Electrical Engineering 



$$i* institution 



is supported by theOeneral Gov- 
ernment and by the State of 
Kansas, and is designed, by its 
instruction, to promote the 
liberal and practical educa- 
tion of the industrial classes 
in the several pursuits of life. 




O^SS^Sw^SL^S^ 8 ^, es - TuItlon * <™ «» m departments, 
reasonable rates. ThlVearv«n^nI y 8u PP lie8 -, Room and board can be had at very 
are between $100 and fcffi till PofwJ 'i^ clu f ive of cloth es and traveling expenses, 
supplied with needful aDDaratili ^nrt a ™il aborator lS 8 ' 8bo P 8 and classrooms are well 
principles learned inthe studv^f ?h« ?^ Uances - Pra ctlcal application is made of the 
of applied science * ° f the 8cIe nces, and thus the College is made a scbool 



©omsrfic Science. 

™£ U } cour8e ln Domestic Science 
now in successful operation Th* 
work in the Department of Domestic 

riVnd^U^^alue 6 "^"- 




Por catalogue or other information, . adreM 

ERNEST R. N 



FOUR SHORT COURSES 

Open to students of mature age who 
cannot, on account of time or money, 
take one of the four-year courses. 

i— Apprentice 
a— Domestic Science 
3— Dairying 
4— Agricultural 
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HOW TO STUDY A LITERARY MASTERPIECE. 

DOUBTLESS hundreds who scan this page are extremely fond 
of reading, and eager to know how to read the great English 
classics to the best advantage, yet feel that it will be impossible 
for them ever to attend college or to receive careful instruction 
in the study of literary masterpieces. It is to such that I venture,, 
purely as a labor of love, to offer some simple hints in the hope 
that what has brought so much pleasure and sunshine into my 
own life— the faithful and loving study of the imperishable liter- 
ary productions of this and other ages— may prove a like boom 
to them. 

First, then, be it known that genuine works of art are not to be 
tasted merely; they are to be chewed, swallowed, and inwardly- 
digested. A masterpiece will not yield its full harvest at the first- 
or second reading. Before it will do this it must be read five, ten,, 
twenty times. The very first requisite is a complete mastery of 
the thought or sentiment of the production in hand. Not a word 
must be allowed to pass that is strange or obscure. Every new 
word must be looked up, and the force of every unusual one esti- 
mated. All difficulties of thought must be resolved, so that the 
student may realize clearly and completely the exact meaning of 
the author. 

The sense of a masterpiece being perfectly clear, the next thing 
is to enter appreciatively into its spirit. It should be enjoyed; 
should become a vital part of the reader; the very emotions aspi- 
rations and convictions of the genius who penned it should pass 
over into the mind and heart of him who reads it. It is this that 
exhilarates, elevates and broadens the soul of the student. It is 
thus he communes with the noblest spirits and shares with them 
the purest and most inspiring sentiments of life. No one can 
sympathetically set forth or interpret the work of a master unti 
he shall have thought himself into the experience of the writer, 
and vividly reproduced the atmosphere in which he wrough . 
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But what I have said so far is of a general nature, and it is 
merely preliminary to the minute and loving study of the text 
This more minute study will busy itself with two problems— that 
ol style and that of subject-matter. 

By style I mean the manner in which the author expresses his 
thought. It includes the choice of words, skill and felicity in the 
use of epithets and phrases, delicacy, variety and precision in the 
use of figurative language. In art, form— expression— is as im- 
portant a factor as thought itself. It is an essential. We are ir- 
resistibly attracted to some authors by their diction alone. There 
is a piquancy and charm about individual words, and the person of 
taste experiences a distinct pleasure in merely conning words 
and lingering over their vivid or subtle qualities. Words have a 
history of their own; they carry with them an atmosphere; they 
import into the present a thousand associations from the past. I 
delight to scan and to pronounce such words as rich, chaste, crim- 
son, mellow, superb, splendor, home, lave, beauty, noble, sombre, vaunt, 
mock, proud, austere, strenuous, delicate, elegant, poise, etc. It has 
been said of De Quincy's diction that, like a costly silk dress, it is 
able to stand alone. 

Style derives its most subtle quality, however, from exquisite 
phrasing, the vivid and picturesque employment of epithet, and 
skill and freshness in the use of figures of speech. Every thought 
is a sort of disembodied spirit wandering about in the universe, 
yearning for adequate utterance by tongue or pen. It finds 
temporary lodgment here and there-like poor Ariel penned in the 
knotty entrails of an oak-but finds no surcease until at last the 
man of genius embodies it, with high-born ease, in some felicitous 
phrase or exquisite figure. It becomes the task and the delight 
of the student of literature to recognize such passages and feast 
upon them. Whether they be noteworthy for their precision, their 
beauty or their vividness and strength, they are alike important 
to he reader, and should be marked, conned, and estimated. I 
could by way of illustration, fill a whole volume with such quota- 

i alLJ! v? DUmber mUSt Suffice ' In ^ing them I find 

it almost imposS:ble to know where tQ begiQ * ^ * to ^^ Qff 

It is, too, a genuine grief to me to record only fragments- for in 
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4 ' The poppied warmth of sleep. " . 

"Music yearning like a god in pain." 

"The glory and the freshness of a dream." 

"There's daggers in men's smiles." 

"His silver skin laced with his golden blood." 

"After life's fitful fever he sleeps well." 

"Dear as remembered kisses after death." 

"Husks wherein the acorn cradled." 

"The air breathes upon us here most sweetly." 

"Like hedge-hogs that lie tumbling in my barefoot way.'.' ?,. 

"The winds come to me from the fields of sleep." 

"The innocent brightness of a new-born day." 

"Her sunny locks hung on her temples like a golden fleece." 

"How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank." 

"Look like the inpocent flower, but be the serpent under it." 

"With his brandished steel that smoked with bloody execution." 

"Fleet the time carelessly as they did in the golden world." 

"To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 

"I wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o'er vales and hills." 

"And autumn laying here and there 

A fiery finger on the leaves." 
"But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad 

Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastern hill." 

* ' His virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off." 

However much the graces of style may fascinate him the 
serious student realizes that in both prose and verse there is a- 
deeper and more abiding interest that solicits his attention— the 
interest of the thought itself. It is impossible in this article to 
discuss the problem of the exact function of literature, whether 
it should be produced with no other object in view than that of 
yielding pleasure or whether it should be fraught with purpose 
and instruction. For my own part, I encounter no real difficulty. 
No piece of literature is great as literature unless it gratify the 
aesthetic taste; but, on the other hand, no masterpiece possesses 
the highest charm that does not blend truth with beauty, and 
moral inspiration with both. 

In our effort, then, fully to realize and interpret a piece oi nwr- 
•tew, much will depend upon the nature of the ™* ter V l «™' 
Some works must be analyzed and estimated by inteUoctual effort 
ch iefly. The language bends beneath the thought. Truth see** 
utterance. The style is chaste, cold, and incisive; there are ie 
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figures of speech, and such as are used are employed for clearness 
and force rather than for beauty. Other immortal productions 
make their appeal to the ethical and religious nature. They seek 
to change character. They make their chief appeal to the will. 
They seek definitely to bring about some moral reform, to inspire 
purer conduct, or to influence men to immediate and unselfish 
action. . * 

Finally, there is a type of literature represented by such poems 
as "The Rape of the Lock," "The Eve of St. Agnes," and innu 
merable lyrics, such as "Tears, idle tears," "The bugle song," 
"The tide rises, the tide falls," and "The bells of Lynn," that 
minister to the aesthetic and emotional nature purely, and must 
be interpreted, if at all, as. things of beauty — rare and evanescent 
— but none the less a joy forever. Such lyrics as "Tears, idle 
tears," "Break, break, break, "and "Crossing the bar" cannot be 
analyzed or accounted for by intellectual processes. They are 
perfect pictures in verse. The word painting, the .melody, and the 
haunting, almost painful spiritual fragrance that they breathe 
forth, while elusive except to the emotions, are at the same time 
an essential element of the subject-matter. 

In conclusion I cannot forbear referring to a few classics that 
fulfill in every particular the demands of literary art. In these 
masterpieces the true, the beautiful and the good are blended in 
almost perfect proportion. Of course Shakespeare's "The Mer 
chant of Venice," "Macbeth, "and "The Tempest" come instantly 
into our minds. In prose I may mention "Ivanhoe," "Silas Mar 
ner," and "The Scarlet Letter;" among the familiar poems since 
Shakespeare's time, Milton's "Comus," Goldsmith's "The De- 
serted Village, " Tennyson's "Enoch Arden" and "In Memoriam," 
and Browning's "Saul" and "Andrea del Sarto." Where I name 
one, ten clamor for a place, but the student who reads the above 
list will find his own way into other fabled regions of wonder and 
beauty, I feel sure. Prank C. Lockwood. 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the Kansas Academy of 
Science will be held at Topeka, Friday and Saturday, December 
28 and 29. All members expecting to present papers should 
send their titles to the secretary, Prof. D. E. Lantz, Alma, Kan., 
not later than November 20, in order to have the titles appear in 
the program, which will be issued about December 1. 
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WHAT PAPERS SHOULD THE KANSAS FARMER READ? 

NOW that the days are shortening and the evenings becoming 
longer the Kansas farmer and his family are again finding 
time to reacLand the question is, What will pay them best to read 
in their own line of work? The Farm office of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College receives regularly one hundred five farm 
papers, and through our acquaintance with these we may be able 
to help farmers who are not acquainted with the best farm publi- 
cations. 

Every farmer in Kansas, no matter what his line of work, 
Aauldread the Kansas Farmer ( Topeka, Kan.). Its special value 
copes from its extensive treatment of local conditions and 
methods. Men who are making money in various lines of farm- 
ing in all parts of the State contribute to its columns, and the 
Kansas farmer who carefully reads this paper will be in close 
touch with the successful farmers of the State, and through their 
experiences can make money by using methods which have proved 
successful with them and save money by avoiding the mistakes 

which they report. . 

Every Kansas farmer should read Wallace's Farmer (Des Moines, 
Iowa). This is one of the best edited farm papers in the United 
States. Its work in crop production is of special value to the 
Kansas farmer, being both thoroughly practical and scientific. 
Wallace's Farmer has a wide circulation in Kansas and it pays 
special attention to the particular problems of climate and local 
conditions which the Kansas farmer has to solve. 

The Breeder's Gazette (Chicago, 111.) is the leading stockman s 
paper of the- world. Its feeders' column, by Professer Henry, 
-Fill help every feeder of cattle, hogs or sheep to increase his 
pr^te, no matter how small or how extensive his *> us1 ^ m f y 
be. The feeder needs the Breeder's Gazette, no matter whether ne 
feeds a dozen head of animals or ships his fattened stock by tne 
train-load. We know of no breeder of pure-blood stock of any 
kind who is not a reader of this paper. 

The writer has met dairymen from every state , in t he u n o^ 
from as far east as Russia and as far west as Austia , i . 
every case where high yields and large profits had been secure 
the dairyman was a careful student of Hoard's ^^ 
Atkinson, Wis.). Any Kansan who milks one cow or more w 
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find it profitable to take this paper. The stockman or feeder 
who is interested in ensilage should also take Hoard's Dairyman, 
as it gives regularly the latest and most complete information on 
silos and ensilage. 

The Dairy Age (Beloit, Kan.) is edited by T. A. Borman, the 
Kansas young man who made $81 per cow a year from his dairy 
herd, the highest record yet reported. Mr. Borman is as good a 
writer as he is a dairyman, and the Dairy Age is practical, 
thoroughly adapted to Kansas conditions, and written in a breezy 
style. It should be in the hands of every Kansas milk producer 
and deserves a wide circulation throughout the Western States. 

Colman's Sural World (St. Louis, Mo.) is of special value to 
Kansas farmers interested in new forage crops and crops for 
increasing the fertility of the land. It gives the experience in 
growing soy beans and cow peas of farmers scattered over a wide 
section. _— - 

For the Kansas farmer who wants to produce eggs to seU or 
fowls for meat Farm Poultry (Boston, Mass.) is far ahead of aU 
other poultry papers with which the writer is acquainted. 

The seven papers mentioned above are the ones selected, after 
regularly reading one hundred five^ farm papers, as being best 
adapted to thfc requirements of the Kansas farmer, and there is 
hardly a farmer in' the State but would find it profitable for his 
family and for himself, both in cash and comfort, to take the en- 
tire list. - i 

Many Kansas farmers can afford to take eastern farm papers 
as well as those specially adapted to this State. When it can be 
afforded, this' will pay as the eastern papers will give an insight 
into methods of marketing and demands of eastern markets. 
ine hustling Kansas farmer can get many ideas from eastern 
papers of intensive methods as they are applied on the little east 
ern farms that he can modify and apply with profit to his large 
fields and herds. 

The editor of the Sural New Yorker is the kind of a man that 
Kansas farmers like. Born on Cape Cod, he made the money to 
go .through College by herding sheep in Colorado. Graduating 
from the Michigan Agricultural College when that was the leading 
farm school he started a farm paper in Mississippi, and after 

m 7 "!" 7 We th6re he Went to New York •»« began work on 
the Rural at wages that just paid his board. His good work se- 
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cared gradual promotion until he is now editor-in-chief and the 
Rural New Yorker is such a paper as you would expect from an 
editor endowed with a large measure of practical sense and 
trained in the way mentioned. The Rumi New Yorker (New York) 
is a strictly eastern farm paper, but will pay every Kansan who 
can afford it to take it. 

The Country Gentleman (Albany, N..Y.) makes a specialty of 
agricultural news— the meetings of agricultural bodies, the move- 
ments of prominent agriculturists, legislative work affecting 
farmers, etc. In this line it is superior to any other paper. 

The Practical Farmer (Philadelphia) contains each week articles 
from T. B. Terry and Prof. W. F. Massey, and what these men 
have to say can be used in money making by the Kansas farmer. 

All the papers mentioned have features of special value to Kan- 
sas farmers. Besides these there are many other good general 
farm papers, such as the Live Stock Indicator, and its twin the Iowa 
Homestead, Farmers' Advocate, Ohio Farmer, Farm Journal, National 
Stockman, American Agriculturist, with its many editions, Farmers' 
Tribune, Prairie Farmer, and others. If a farmer is interested in 
butter making it will pay him to take Chicago Dairy Produce, Dairy 
and Creamery (Chicago) and Western Creamery (San Francisco), all 
good dairy papers. The Southern Farm Magazine (Baltimore) is a 
good paper for those who want information on farming in the 
South. 

How much can a Kansas farmer afford to spend for farm papers? 
No farmer, no matter how small his farm may be, can afford to 
spend less than ten dollars for farm papers. If he reads them 
with judgment he can save this amount or more by using what he 
learns from them in feeding a single bunch of steers or hogs or in 
selecting the seed for a single crop. He can save it by avoiding 
the mistakes others have made and reported in these papers. 
The writer saved $400 in a single month from advice given in one 
issue of a paper that was not considered even worth listing in this 
article. In a recent visit to a dairy herd we saw an almost per^ 
feet cow from which the owner said that he only sold $12 worth of 
*Uk the past year. A careful reading of Hoard's Dairyman would 
have enabled him to get $50 or $60 a year from this cow with no 
additional expense for feed. This cow was being fed an abund- 
ance of feed-feed which did not contain milk-making material. 
The average Kansas farmer can profitably spend $20 a year ior 
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farm papers and get his money back every month if he uses in 
telligently what he reads. 

Almost any farm paper will "take subscriptions for others, giv 
mg club rates, and where several papers are taken together in this 
way a third or more can be saved in the cost. H. M. Cottrell. 



NEEDS AS WE POUND THEM. 

HAD long wondered just what a farmers' institute was, how 
they were conducted and what good they really could be to 
the farmers, but when, through the kindness of the committee, 
I was given the privilege of making a tour of the eastern part of 
the State in this self same work I was amazed at the interest 
taken by the country people for the better development of our 
State; her soil, her crops, her stock, and, last but not least, her 
sons and daughters. The two days' meetings, the hundreds of 
people that attended, the pride with which they exhibited their 
grains, their vegetables, yes, and their flowers and needle-work, 
for the Kansas mothers and daughters keep even pace with their 
lords in whatever goes to build up the homes of our State; all 
show the zeal and enthusiasm which is fast taking hold of our 
farmer friends, and point to the star of success which awaits our 
nation when it shall be ruled by pure-minded, country-bred meu 
and women who have at heart the interest and welfare of the 
Homes of our people, and when eligibility to office will depend not 
on party politics but on ability to serve his country. 

What we need, then, is not to interest the farmers but to point 
tne already interested to the advantages the State affords along 
practical scientific and educational lines. Scores of boys and 
gms are to be found all over the State who might just as well be 

of *r e f« aS n0t ' lf the parents had confidence enough in the heads 
of he different schools and the professors in charge to feel that 
tneir sons and daughters would be looked after and cared for. 
in speaking with the mother of three bright girls, she replied: 

frnm\ glF i S need aD educati °A> but I hate to let them get away 
from home for I can't look after them. Anyhow, you know 

mini l*. il "-T ^ ^ bUt no more in colle e e than 
many other walks m life; and what they need to learn is that the 
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board of instructors here is a body of noble men and women 
employed by the State to look after not simply their own interests 
but those of the boys and girls intrusted to their charge, and 
since they can not or will not come to college and get acquainted 
then let the college go to them; show them that this is their school, 
supported by every tax-payer in the State, and that they are pay- 
ing for something they are not getting when they fail to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered here. 

A man told me once that he hated to send his boy to college 
because he was so "green." What that man needs to know is 
that that is the kind of boys the college wants. Green fruit can 
always be used to a better advantage than that which is over-ripe^ 
We need also to let the people know what we have in the way of 
buildings, equipments, ete. Think of a boy coming here and 
stopping at the high-school building or the M. E. church thinking 
he had found the college ! yet this has actually occurred within the 
last year. Of course, it wasn't the fault of the boy. 

Then, too, we need to let the people of the State know ^what is 
being done for the student who takes a course here; that the train- 
ing is practical; that he is fitted not only for making his way in 
life from a financial point of view but is also better fitted for a 
home-maker and home-keeper; being trained so as to enjoy the so- 
called -drudgery" of daily routine, since the knowledge of the 
different things used affords food for the mind while the trained 
hands are preparing the food for the body. His study of plant 
and animal life enables him to come in closer touch with nature 
and nature's God, and the wild flower that buds and W^msat 
his door, or even the tiny worm that crawls in the dust at Ws feet, 
has a significance for him and calls up a train of though that the 
uneducated mind could not dream of. His work in chemist ry and 
geology reveals to him the hidden ^J?£^Z 
and enables him to hold communion with tne very 
selves. His history and literature brings him tat»ud Mrtthtbe 
illustrious men of remote ages and invites ^ » h ^£X 
not only the present but also the past as wen. n. concentra . 
disciplines the mind and prepares him for more per 
«on of thought. His physics enables Mm *™T£%X in . 
Physical forces in nature, while his psyc , ff * al nature and 
vestigate the unfathomeo" miseries of mans orator ical 

measure the possibilities of the immortal soui. 
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training gives him an easy and graceful manner of imparting to 
others the knowledge he possesses, thus making him more inter- 
esting as well as more helpful to those with whom he comes in 
contact, while music and drawing tend to more fully develop the 
aesthetic side of his being and call forth admiration for the good, 
the true, the beautiful in all things. 

The farmer boy or girl with such a training as this is able to 
say with one of Shakespeare's characters : 

"And this, our life, exempt from public haunts, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 
;.. Sermons in stones, and good in everything : 
I would not change it." 

Yet this is only what a student who has completed the regular 
course here is capable of. Elizabeth J. Aonew. 



The Capital for October 28 has a long article concerning the 
mission of Walter T. Swingle to Algeria, and prints a picture of 
him which bears the faint resemblance to the original that news- 
paper portraits usually possess. Mr. Swingle is to travel exten- 
sively in the Algerian Sahara to ascertain the means by which the 
fruit of the date palm is brought to perfection, this being a secret 
of the Arabs at present. He is also collecting a considerable 
number of varieties of this palm for trial upon the experiment 
farm of the Department of Agriculture, which is located at Tempo, 
Arizona. Mr. Swingle will also attend to some other matters for 
the Department of Agriculture, and his trip is expected to extend 
as far as Asia Minor. 



fhe Kansas Farmer is constantly placing this College under new 
obligations. Its last issue contains a lengthy write-up of our 
W °I ^5 ricultural and scientific lines. The article is illustrated 
with halftone engravings of the different buildings and depart- 
ments. We shall cull a few paragraphs for our next number. 

The Manhattan Baptist church voted last Sunday to tender a 
unanimous call to Rev. Thomas M. Rickman to their pastorate, 
and we understand that he has accepted it. Reverend Rickman 
«a brother of Supt. J. D. Rickman, of the-College Printing De- 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

Applications for ten farmers' institutes were received in one 
day last week. 

Professor Lockwood will occupy the Presbyterian pulpit dur- 
ing the absence of Reverend Hood, for a few Sundays. 

Professor and Mrs. McKeever are rejoicing over the arrival of 
a big, bouncing baby boy. The Industrialist congratulates. 

Seventeen thousand copies of the farmers' short-course and 
dairy-course circulars will be mailed next Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. 

Prof. J. D. Walters will deliver an address at the mee ^ in f °* 
the Swiss-American Society of Northern Kansas, to be held at 
Marysville, November 17. 

Professor Popenoe went to Columbus, Kan., last week to 
inspect nursery stock previous to its shipment into states quaran- 
tined against the San Jose scale. 

A number of pupils of the Junction City schools visited College 
Friday, October 27. They were accompanied by two of their teacn- 
ers, Professors Detmore and Humphrey. 

Professor Metcalf, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. R. H Brown and 
Mr. Fred Pockele, will give a recital at Ashland schoolhouse, on 
November 9, for the benefit of the church. 

The Michigan Agricultural College adds a Kansas boy to the 
number of its teachers, Mr. Alfred Parrot, of Lawrence, a brother 
of P. J. Parrot, being elected assistant in mathematics. 

Our boys were completely defeated in two football gj ^ es last 
week. The Normals, of Emporia, beat them 29 to 0, and the leven 
of Ottawa University 28 to 0. What's the matter, anynow r 

C. M. Dole, of Dolespark, has written ^^^XZ 
ondyear of the farmers' short course. S. H. ^ rce ' £ of the 
Jale, will take the horticultural work of the second year or w 
farmers' short course. jv> 

. The midterm examinations were held ^"ffit^ 
^achers are, husy with ^examination W^^f^e stork- 
while the students are anxiously awaiting the veraic* e*- 
jury— the committee on grades and failures. 
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The College is now receiving one hundred three farm papers 
regularly. They are on file for the use of students in the library 
room of Agricultural Hall, and are constantly being consulted by 
the students of the Agricultural course. 

Prof. A. B. Brown reports the following assignment in the 
Musical Department for the present term: Piano 63, organ 24, 
mandolin 30, guitar 34, violin 26, banjo 3, cello 2, piccolo 2, college 
band 28, b band 25, college orchestra 17, instrumental pupils 454, 
notation and singing 316. Total 570. 

November 1 the Farm Department started a test of the value 
of condimental feeds for dairy cows. Twenty head of cows are 
used in the test. The cows are closely balanced, one lot giving 
247 pounds of butter fat in October and in the other lot 248 
pounds. Acme feed will be used in this interesting trial. 

The total registration of voters of Manhattan this fall is nine 
hundred fifty. Multiplied with five, the usually assumed factor, 
this number will give the city a population of 4750, which is 
probably below the real number, since only very few of the eight 
hundred or nine hundred students have the right to vote here. 

The baton with which Professor Brown directs at the chapel 
exercises was brought from the Philippines and was presented 
to him by Lieut. Philip Fox, of the Twentieth Kansas. It is of 
more than ordinary value on account of its history. It was made 
from the mast of the Spanish vessel, 'Reina Cristina, one of the 
fleet which was destroyed by Dewey in Manila Bay, on the famous 
morning of May 1, 1898. — Bepublic. 

Despite poor weather and almost impassible roads the attend- 
ance at the lecture of Dr. James Hedley, Monday evening, 
October 29, was all that could be squeezed into the chapel. The 
Doctor was introduced by student H. T. York. His lecture, "The 
Sunny Side of Life," is certainly a literary gem and his delivery 
masterly in every respect. The second number on the program 
of the College lecture course will be a lecture by J. P. Dolliver, of 
Iowa, November 16. 
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WEATHER REPORT FOR OCTOBER. 

A warm montb, with rainfall, cloudiness and wind nearly normal. The 
rain was poorly distributed, nearly all falling during the last week of the 

month. 

Temperature.-The mean temperature was 63.05°, which is 8.67° above 
normal. There has been but one warmer October in the past forty-two 
years. The highest temperature was 92° on the 4th; the lowest, 33° ^on the 
llth-a monthly range of 59°. The greatest daily range was 43° on the 12th, 
the least 5° on the 29th. The mean daily range was 23.65°. The warmest 
day was the 4th, the mean being 82°; the coolest the 8th, the mean being 
51°. The mean at 7 A.M. was 53.16°; at 7 P.M., 62.42°. The mean of the 
daily maxima was 74.87°; of the daily minima, 51.22°. 

Cloudiness.-The per cent of cloudiness was 33, which is normal. The 
per cent at 7 a.m. was 46.8; at 7 P.M., 19.4. Six days were cloudy, 8 
partly cloudy, and 17 were clear. 

The following table gives comparisons with preceding 42 Octobers : 
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Kainfall.-The total rainfall was 2.22 inches, whioh is 0.03 inches below 
normal. There have been 14 Octobers with more rainfall and 26 with less. 
Rain fell in measurable quantities on 7 days. 

Barometer.— The mean pressure for the month was 28.89 inches, which 
is 0.06 inch above the normal. The maximum was 29.34 inches at 7 a.m. on 
the 8th, the minimum 28.33 inches at 7 A. M. on the 21st- a monthly ranm 
of 1.01 inches. 

Wind.— The wind was from these directions the following number of times: 
North 9, northeasts, east 0, southeast 2, south.31, southwest 8, west 2, and 
northwest 5. The- total run of wind was 6886 miles, which is 387 miles 
below normal. This gives a mean daily velocity of 222.13 miles and a mean 
hourly velocity of 9.26 miles. The maximum daily velocity was 458 miles on 
the 5th; the minimum, 43 miles on the llth. The maximum hourly velocity 
was 32 miles from 12 to 1 p. m. on the 25th. 
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Ernest R. Nichols, Observer. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION. 

IN LAYING plans for an education beyond that offered in the 
common schools, everyone should consider his own inclina- 
tion as a large factor. The advice of others is all right in a way, 
and must be recognized when it comes from people who know 
from experience what is best for the average young man or 
woman. In following out his natural tendency one becomes a 
specialist. When one picks out a line that seems to offer a good 
future regardless of personal tastes he is apt to be a misfit. 

In the older days a man with a college education could com- 
mand a good position almost anywhere, but under the present 
conditions a diploma means very little in itself! The graduate of 
a first-class college or of the collegiate course of a university 
often finds that he is classed by business men as unskilled labor. 
He often has to accept a position as a clerk, streetcar conductor, 
or some similar position requiring little technical training. The 
rapid increase of specially trained men and women is gradually 
reducing the opportunities even now open to well-educated people 
who are not specialists. Business colleges will soon supply the 
demands of commercial houses for trained clerks, normal schools 
will soon be the only source of supplying common-school teachers, 
and in every line the young person will find that he will have to 
be specially trained, even to begin at the bottom. The business 
man of to-day cannot spare time and space in his establishment to 
educate raw material; he wants complete men just as he wants 
complete machinery. The man of today must differ from the man 
°* the past as much as the apparatus he uses differs from the 
apparatus used by his predecessor in the last generation. If you 
expect to get more than a laborer's salary you must come pre- 
pared to earn it. 

One great advantage of learning all about something is that 
foere is always a place for a good man who knows his business, 
^e man who "knows something about everything and everything 
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about something" always has more opportunities than he can use. 
Give him. the general education without the special training and 
it is like building an arch without putting in the keystone. In 
selecting any special line, the other branches of learning must 
not be neglected. An arch must have a keystone, but the key- 
stone will be valueless without the rest of the arch, and a lawyer 
or a farmer without a general education would be very much like 
an arch with nothing to support the keystone. In going through 
college, plan your course so that the arch and the keystone will be 
in perfect harmony. The specialist should get as much as he 'can 
out of every study he can take, while the student who is trying to 
get a diploma usually gets as little as he can of everything. 

When the course in college is completed each student should be 
ready to take his place in real life, not as a leader in some great 
enterprise but where he belongs— at the foot of the ladder. Ex- 
perience in the world is necessary for everyone who wants to 
reach the top. In starting out from this college, there are many 
lines of work open to the graduate who knows something and 
knows it well. 

The particular field that I wish to suggest is that offered by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. This department is 
always looking for a man well fitted to take up some special line 
of work. It needs men now. It is just now rapidly expanding in 
many lines of practical work in which the workers are few and 
the demand is strong. The better fitted a man is for doing some 
special line of work the more certain he is of getting a good posi- 
tion. The people at large usually consider a government position 
as a political snap, and to some extent this is true, but in the De- 
partment of Agriculture the more a man can keep out of politics 
the bettor off he will be in the long run. The man who minds his 
own business is the man who gets a permanent position. 

rue positions open to persons who still have a reputation to 
make, do not, as a rule, carry large salaries, but they do carry 
remarkably good opportunities for study and advancement. The 
agricultural college graduate has a chance to get a two-years post- 
graduate coarse under the best scientists in nearly every line of 
inTJ,tT,t Ug " PraCtical Wltaation to the agricultural 

*te Tl ! i u° Untry - IUStead of ha ™* ^0 pay tuition he is 

Ss he i t^T* P < ™ [n8 him $4 ° *> er m - th I- -turn for 
this he is expected to do his best and make the most of his oppor- 
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tunities. As yet the persons who have availed themselves of 
this offer have not been numerous enough to fill the demand for the 
natural increase in the department's force of skilled workers and 
scientists, and none have left Washington without the protest of 
their superiors, while several found promotion waiting for them 
at the close of their first year's work, and after passing a regular 
civil service examination, are now in direct line of promotion for 
the highest places under the civil service. In forestry work, in 
the various branches of plant culture, in all kinds of animal in- 
dustry, in chemistry, and in fact, in almost every division or office, 
there is a steady increase in the demand for young men and 
women who can do something better than the average. The man 
who wants to do some particular thing usually has a hearing. 

This College is already well represented in the Department of 
Agriculture, where there are now about a dozen men from this 
place. Many of these men are in a position to give work to one 
or more- younger men or to recommend men to those who are 
looking for helpers. They invariably prefer Kansas men, and all 
that they ask is that he must come fitted for doing something. 

The opportunity for travel in the employment of the govern- 
ment is very great, and in this line our graduates are hampered 
until they can become well acquainted with one or more foreign 
languages. While it is true that one can get through the civil serv- 
ice examinations without much knowledge of foreign tongues, no 
real standing can be had until German, French or Latin is added 
to the young scientists education, and every Kansas man in the 
department will join with me in saying that the students here 
should insist on being allowed the opportunity to master one or 
more of these languages before they leave College. A 1900 grad- 
uate of the Minnisota Agricultural College is now in Europe as a 
special agent of the Agricultural Department. If he had had no 
training in French and German before graduation, it would have 
heen a year or so before he could have gone. An opportunity was 
offered to a Kansas graduate to take a similar trip through France 
and north Africa, but lack of training in language stood in hi* 
Wa y. So it goes; the man who knows something about languages 
*toays stands at the front when the opportunities are handed out 

W anyone wishes to direct his education toward a government 
lotion, it is perfectly safe to go ahead, for the men there are 

"tog for the same kind of men that the rest of the world is 
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looking for. Anyone that is fitted to fill a practical position in the 
government service will be well fitted to take many other places 
outside. A man can be a grass expert for the government or can 
superintend a large hay farm ; he can be a live-stock inspector or 
a cattle man ; a pomologist or an apple grower, and so on through 
the list. It don't make much difference what branch of knowl- 
edge you select for the keystone of your education, just as long 
as you select one ; the one that you want. 

In regard to picking out the line of work one wants to follow, 
there is plenty of room for advice. When one sees dozens of 
young men tumbling heels over head to get into a law school or a 
medical college and then looks at the hordes of unemployed law- 
yers and doctors in our cities, both large and small, the con- 
clusion comes without much reasoning that there is something 
wrong. I have been asked many times in the last year if I 
could not recommend some young man for this or that kind of 
work but the ones who might have specialized in a scientific line 
had drifted off into law or medicine without one chance in ten of 
ever getting their heads above water. Don't feel that you must 
construct the same kind of an arch that everyone else is building. 
The survival of the fittest is usually the survival of the unlike. 

Jesse B. Norton. 



COW PEAS AS A SECOND CROP. 

JULY 16, 1900, Messrs. P. A. and P. C. Abbott planted fifteen 
acres of cow peas on oat stubble. The Abbott farm is on the 
Kansas river bottom, a mile east of Manhattan, and its soil 
is very sandy. 

A crop of oats was grown on the land and harvested. After 
the oats were stacked the ground was listed, the lister opening 
the furrows in the oat stubble just as it was left at harvest. The 
furrows were run about three feet apart, the cow peas were 
drilled in the bottom of the furrows with an ordinary one-horse 

^ d MrV? Ur bushels of seed bein S us ed to plant fifteen acres. 
The drill did not cover the seed well and the ground was harrowed 
to get more dirt in the furrows. The Whip-poor-will variety was 

The beans were cultivated twice with an ordinary two horse 
cultivator. This left the ground nearly level at the last cultiva- 
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tion. The season was very dry, but the beans made a heavy 
growth and at the time of cutting, October 4, stood two feet high 
and covered the space between the rows. The accompanying cut 
gives some idea of the luxuriant growth. 

The Abbotts tried to cut the crop with a mower but found this 

unsatisfactory as the mower could not reach the vines that were 

'on the ground, and with part of the vines cut and part uncut it 

was difficult to gather the tangled mass. Finally, after consulta- 




tion with the College farm people, the Miller Bean Harvester was 
tried and found to do the work just right. This machine is made 
by the Le Roy 'Bow Company, Le Roy, New York, and was a* 
signed for harvesting, navy beans, but we have found it just as 
successful in harvesting soy beans and cow peas. 

With the Miller harvester, two rows were cut at a .time i 
" knives cutting off the plants just below the surface of the grou^ 
and the wings above the knives throwing the vines from 
rows together into a windrow. The vines were put up ^^ 
cocks, where they were left to cure until dry enoug 

The yield of hay was estimated to be one ton par ' acre, ■ I£ ^ 
a little more. Cow-pea hay is nearly equal to alfalfa y ^ 
tag value and contains about fifty per cent more ne 
«khg material than clover hay. At the time the cow peas w 
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cut alfalfa hay was selling at $6 per ton in the stack. This would 
make the value of the cow-pea hay 15.50 per acre, a profitable seo- 
ond crop. The vines were covered with pods and the beans 
would have been ripe if left for two or three weeks longer, but 
this could not be done on account of the frost. It was estimated 
that if the beans had been allowed to ripen they would have yielded 
twenty bushels per acre. Early planted cow peas in this vicinity 
seldom yield over three or four bushels per acre. 

This trial indicates that the cow pea may be of great value in 
this section of the State as a second crop, following wheat, oats, 
or millet. It is a vigorous grower during drought, and besides its 
value as feed the cow pea enriches tb* ground on which it grows 
and makes the land more mellow. The cow pea binds sandy soils 
together and it loosens heavy soils, making them easier to handle. 
ine Abbotts report finding many tubercles on the roots of these 
C0W *"•* H. M. Cottrell. 



HALF A DOZEN DOIM'TS IN HOME ARCHITECTURE. 

TWT build without carefully prepared drawings, speci- 
fications and estimates. Thinking and figuring are the 
deadly enemies of failure in every undertaking. No one has ever 
built himself a home without regretting that his forsight and fore- 
bought did not prevent many mistakes in arrangements or 
nnisft, and it is a common -saw" that the first house a man 
builds is always unsatisfactory. If this is true where careful 
planning has been done by the owner and his architect, how much 
more mus it be true where ttojre has been no planning. The 
writer could teU of some very amting occurrences from the near f 

wft w 7 ^ ^ b6en built h * viU *S e carpenters and 

w thout drawings and specifications, but as no two cases are exactly 
alike he can only say: Don't do it. 

into^h* 25?* g °f W ° rk ° f a P°° r mechanic - ***** carefully 
Ufe la T 7 ",* mtegrity ° f the ^tractor or mechanic who 
^ti^llr ; BUSiDeSS tran ^ions, and especially such 
otineL It „ P ref ~*of skilled labor, should be made with 

TZZ^rV™™*™ 7 ^ ^^ no easy matter tofind 
really first-class stone-masons, carpenters, plumbers and painters. 
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yet such highly skilled and generally intelligent men are abso- 
lutely necessary to construct a modern residence— even if this is 
but small and unpretentious. Find them and treat them well ! 

Don't expect to get something for nothing. In building as well 
as in every other business undertaking, one must expect to pay 
well and promply for values received. The statement which one 
bears so often, that a certain building or home improvement has 
cost more than the owner expected is simply an acknowledgment 
that no carefully prepared estimate had been made, or that some- 
body had expected to pay less for the job than it was worth— less 
than current prices. Be fair in all bargains. An attempt to under- 
pay mechanics or dealers in building material is a boomerang— a 
gun with a reaction. 

Don't build exclusively for show— build for comfort. This 
caution does not mean that the building should lack good outline 
and every touch of elegance; that it should have the aspect of a 
livery stable in a frontier village, but it means that the owner 
should think of the general arrangements of the main rooms, and 
especially the kitchen with its chimney, cistern, cesspool, pantry, 
and cellarway, before he should perfect the plans for the front 
porch, the main entrance, the hall with its colored windows and 
the parlor with its open archways and gorgeous fireplace, the 
things that are to astonish the natives and the strangers. 

Don't build in a low place. Low sites are always unhealthy. 
Do not assume that you can dig a cellar and a cistern and in 
this way fill up the home lot. Do not believe the land agent when 
he mentions it as a favorable item in his prospective deal. To fill 
op a low lot requires generally more earth than one can dig up by 
making a few places still lower, and all difficulties are not over- 
come by this. The character of the subsoil can not be changed 
and the exhalation of the swamp gases from such sites can not 
well be stopped by spreading a few feet of loose earth over them. 
Select a high and dry place for a home, even if it is a little farther 
away. When the lot is wet, get plenty of tiling and drain it well. 
Do not use manure or dumpings for filling low places. 

Don't build close to the public road. Plan to have a front yara 
with a little greensward, a curved walk and a few trees ; ana 
°"ahes. Such touches of natural beauty will enhance the _ home 
more than any ordinary architecture could do. Do not try 
d ° the neighbor who builds snug against the sidewalk so 
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look up and down the street. Architects say that the prop 
distance of a suburban home from the street is equal to from thru. 
to five times its full height. For a twc-story house, this will 
make from ninety to one hundred fifty feet. 
Don't build without an experienced architect. 

J. D. Waltebs 



THE SILO FOR KANSAS. 
JN the summer of 1899 the largest forage crop was raised* 
Kansas that the State has ever seen. In many counties there 
were five times the rough feed that the cattle in those countiw 
could eat through the winter. Cattle were shipped in from other 
states, and yet thousands of tons of feed were wasted. In tks 
summer of 1900 central Kansas suffered from a severe drought 
futures began failing i n July, the crops intended for winter feed 

hZi- "?°? ^ hundredi > <* oar-loads of stock cattle, chieU; 
breeding stock, were shipped and sold out of the State. 

bronoli/ . 18 " *•* WSS wasted and that "as fed to cttl. 

rnTrth T ° th6r States ** ***» «»«I tor 1900 this stek 
eould have been kept on the owners 'farms. 

BesidT.i 8 ? gr ! at l0SS in seIIin » stock un <l« these condition* 
fate L „« n th6 l0W price at which ^ stock is sold, such 

breedinl" 1 P° ssibili «es of continuous improvement ft* 

Tne 12 I '! 1S " le m ° St serim * «*• ot all 
silo and thl" S ,^ u' 18 " C0Uld haT « be » »*« through the 

The adt^ h8Ve bae " read * when ^er needed. 

Peedin thIT ?6S . *" *"" tW Kansas stockmen are ■"* 
weredrvJ U vr 8 ,? ySreadyforuse - This J« the pasture. 
pn! ^hem^ d 4^ dd ^fSeptemberl5,whenhea P vyrain. 

could have opC ^ f C ° Mmn - ^ Stockman with " * 

andceuldhareiedsCrtirthe 6 ^ *"= » ^ ^ 
any silaee ) fi ft u „ iTT the rains came - T^© 11 if he ha4 

haveS eldy Tfeedt 6 "^ " " P and lhe si ** 6 "^ 
other time needed 22*-!* WintOT or ** W ° r at aW 
It has been kept for sCn vtf . f? SU ° S Wi " keep for »"* 
»s good conditL 1 ? ^ S and th6n totmd to have been in 
onsLge ZZ,Z 7 e " fim made - The °> a " wirt, plenty of 
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All the rough feed may be saved if put in the silo. If it rains 
and forage can not be cut and cured dry, put it in the silo. We 
have put corn and clover into the silo between showers when the 
feed was dripping wet. If crops burn up with the drought, cut 
them as soon as possible, sprinkle with water until the material is 
thoroughly dampened and the ensilage will keep well. No matter 
what the season-wet or dry-crops may be saved in the silo in 
their most palatable form and the loss is considerably less than 
by the usual methods of harvesting. 

Our best varieties of forage crops for ensilage are also the best 
varieties for resisting drought and the heaviest yielding varie- 
ties. In this way the silo will enable the Kansas stockman to get 
the largest amount of feed per acre. 

In the past years the chief objections to silage has been the 
high cost of the silos, but in recent years the construction of the 
round silo has been developed until the cost has been lowered to 
the reach of the average stockman. 

It is not probable that ensilage will ever take the place of dry 
feeds for the bulk of Kansas feeding. As long as the Kansas 
farmer can raise alfalfa hay and deliver it in the feed lot at an 
average cost not to exceed $3 per ton, alfalfa and other dry feeds 
will be cheaper than ensilage. But ensilage will be the feed to use 
when pastures and crops are cut short by drought. This sna 
will be made from the surplus of unusually bountif u years on 
the farm where it is used, and the full number of stock that tne 
farm can carry in a good year will be kept in all years. 

We believe that the time is coming when every well-equipped 
stock farm in Kansas will carry enough ensilage to feed ira 
stock at least six months. When this time comes «**«» 

TI M COTTRELL. 

"Will be independent of drought. a ' ' 



The following poetical effusion, presumably from the pen 0£ 
member of the College battalion, was found on the 
fessor Walters drafting room : 

At early morn, when all the grass is wet with ■P"*"?*^ b i U e; 
. When all the flowers are fresh and fair, and all W" 
• When every little fickle wind is whispering I» .the .tree ., 

When every single little leaf is quivering in the bree , 

When all the world is waking np to greet ^^^y. 

We're drilling on the College lawn ; 'tis healthy, bo they 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

ev£r g ember the C0Urse lecture b y J - P- DoUiver, next Friday 
to ^ hrysanth ^ms in the College greenhouse are beginning 

af&f^N^^ aUended the wedding of his daughter ' 

^XrtnZTysl^. t0 J ^ Cti ° fl City ' on Noveraber 2 » * 
^^ indent in '98-99, died at 

St L John MmiJv X A^° feSSOr . £ milit ary science and tactics at the 
Military Academy, atSalina, visited College last Tuesday 

theclassof '99 } Lmderman - Mrs. Linderman graduated with 

befo^rth^^ssouH S^lt h ^ e V nvited to deliver an addreM 
December 20 to 22 ry Mso ^ [ ^on t at Kansas City, 

her\%^fe on her way to visit 

brotheitC. W. P^e topped off between trains to visit her 

^^c&^J^f^. inoculating one hundred 
virus used was prepared bv S Vl me to prevent bl ™kleg. The 
A lar en y the Vet ennary Department. 

offered^tS^anroad^ ?»h t °° k adv *ntage of the one-fare rate 
furnished passes bv K - ^ nt home to vote ' Some wer * 
The footb 11 ""^tive central committees. 

AgriculturalUtsfw^ctep^f ^ te NormaIs and the Steta 
athletic park, resulted in »^ ? **} Saturday in the Manhattan 

R*rf/ *u Ct ° ry f0r the former - Score, 11 :0. 

reside the regular wort „* « • *• 
Industrialist and theX^/ P 2 ntlng and issuing the weekly 
has lately printed and rn^d 17 nM* 1 ^ P ""ting^Department 
course and dairy school c^ cu la r PleS ° f the farmer ' s short 
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F. J. Lundstedt, of Lindsboeg, John German, of lliatville, H. W. 
Hafeiger, of Narka, and W. T. Baird of Arkansas City, wnte hat 
they expect to come this winter for the second term of the Farm- 
Khort Course. G. O. Learned and M E. Replogle write that 
they cannot come back this winter but will be here later. 

Student A. R. Engle has dropped out of College and he and his 
vifehave returned to Minneapolis, where Mr. Enffte will resume . 
his old position with the Minneapolis Messenger. While thus en- 
gaged he will carry on a correspondence; course m architecture. 

Professor and Mrs. i Metcalf, assisted by Mr. R. H. Brown, 
violinist, Mrs. R. H. Brown, harpist, and Mr. P. f.Wgft 
vocalist and mandolin, will give one of the Popular Metcalf 
Recitals " at Fort Riley, Kan., on Thursday evening, November 15. 

During Thanksgiving week College will commence on Monday 
morning and end on Wednesday evening, with a vacation until tne 
following Tuesday. This arrangement was made to accommo- 
date the large number of students who wish to go home tor a 
Thanksgiving visit. 

Owing to an unusual number of classes caused by the great in- 
crease \l attendance, the Faculty of the State Agricultural Co ege 
will not be able to assist farmers' institutes after ^ecembei 3L 
Places wanting institute help from the College should arrange to 
have their institutes before this date. Kansas papers please copy. 

Pres. E. R. Nichols left last Friday for New Haven Conn, to 
attend the annual meeting of the Agricultural CoHeges andJiaper- 
iment Stations of America. He will be absent about ten days. 
Professor Walters, as the senior member of the Faculty, ^ win 
attend to routine executive duties during the President s absence. 

The Chemical Department of the College lost its Periscope .for 
sugar analysis in the fire last spring, that being the ^ost valuable 
single instrument lost To replace it the ^Experiment Station has 
just received a Schmidt and Haensch half-shade sac *arimeter 
with triple field of vision. It will be used in analysis of beets, 
sorghum, and sugars. 

The College pay-roll for October shows that the stents 
received $9(1.45 for 9694.5 hours of work performed during ^that 
*onth. This is equal to 969* days at ten hours each or deduct 
J* Sundays and nolidays, considerably over three years of wor^ 
for one man. The regular employees of the ^ollege anu 
received $335.29, and the instructors and professors *4dvw.o*. 

Professor Cottrell and Assistant Clothier attend ^^% 
tutes as follows: Hazelton, November 12; AttcaiNove 
Anthony, November 14; Harper, November 15; AigoniaJNov e 
16; and Wellington, November 17. ^ p r of ^° f r p ^fI r Ciaand 
stereopticon views of the College at the institutes at Arg on 
Wellington and Miss Stoner will lecture on Domestic 
before the Wellington institute. 
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If you have failed in examination, before you begin to criticize 
the instructor just take a look back over the half-term's work and, 
see whether or not you have done your share. The chances are 
that you have not or you would not have failed. As a rule, the 
professor dislikes a failure as bad as the student does, and is not 
apt to fail a deserving student. Well-prepared daily lessons are 
the only safeguard against the. terrors of examination dav.~ Stu- 
dents' Herald. < 

The Kansas State Grange meets at Manhattan, December 11 to 
18. A public meeting will be held in the College chapel Tuesday 
evening, December 11, at which Prof. B. S. McFarland will give an 
address on the object of the Grange and W; R.Goit, of Kansas 
City, will deliver an illustrated address on "Making Good Roads." 
rhis address attracted marked attention in Topeka at the recent 
lrt>od Koads State Convention. The meeting will be free and all 
fnends of the Grange and of the College are invited. 

The monthly Manhattan stock sale Saturday was as successful 
as its predecessors. A good big crowd was in attendance, bid 
ding was free and spirited and sales reached the $4000 mark. Colo 
nel Langworthy, of Clay Center, and Captain Sterritt, of this city, 
were the auctioneers. Visiting stockmen from over the State 
were to be seen in the arena who expressed themselves as partic- 
ularly well pleased with our facilities, the market afforded and 
the animals put up for sale. The next regular sale will be held 
the first Saturday in December. 

M»^ e ot? U T d - ° f i he Stale wiil * ive a one-aud one-third rate to 
Manhattan during the meeting of the State Grange, December 11 
to 13. The tickets will be sold on the certificate plan The pas 
SSfTJSC? ^ g ?T taking a "^P* fromCsocal agent. 
SSa r£2l . P / e ?! nte u d at Manh *ttan to the secretary of the 
a ^thlZ't ? ' bem V igmA h y him titles ^e holder to 
thiB r£te Ll \TJw Urmng V Ever y studG *t ™» take advantage of 
would lfkPtn^i? 18 Par ! ntS and friends to *•* the College We 
meetfn * * thoi3sand f ™*** of the student? at this 

are^ilnta ^ ^ g * fT lg J 0m ™'* Christi ^ Association 
ESdais It SS W ^« wiU be on the market before the 
Ka^SeinriU Ltt« ^J 1 ^ V ° lume bouud Jn red and bear- 
Efech redS g used ha« w KanSas Kook-Bodk for Kansas Kooks." 

adaDted to Knnaae oc i«-~ifi . . l - lne book will be especially 
obtained in our markl ]l ™ nt *™™}V*s for foods whichcan be 
breakLt diLr^gs 8 - JS? 1 ^ 8 W * be r d ^oted to cerials and 
bread, cake, dessert? corns' W "J <*■*«. salads, soups, 
will be devoted totwo^ttT' ? d bever ««es. One chapter 
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FATTENING STEERS WITHOUT HOOS. 

(Press Bulletin No. 72, by Farm Department.) 

1 Pebi-uary : 13, 1900, the Kansas State Agricultural College began fattening 
eighty head of steers to test the value of several different methods of pre- 
paring feed for steers where, on account of cholera, hogs could not be used 
to follow and save the droppings. The steers were divided into four lots of 
twenty each. Lot one was fed shelled corn and whole alfalfa hay, lot two 
shelled corn and alfalfa hay cut in inch lengths, lot three corn-meal and 
whole alfalfa hay, and lot four corn-meal and alfalfa hay cut in inch lengths. 
With all lots the hay was thrown in the bottom of the grain boxes, the grain 
placed upon the hay and the two carefully mixed. Salt and water were kept 
before the steers all the time. 

The average weight of the eighty head at the beginning of the experiment 
wag 1038 pounds per steer. The steers were fed 116 days and were then 
ready for market, averaging 1307 pounds each, an average gain of 271 
pounds each or an average daily gain of 2.34 pounds per steer. 

The steers required an average of 747 pounds of grain and 385 pounds of 
hay for each 100 pounds of gain. This is much below the average amount 
of feed required to make 100 pounds of gain. 

The steers ate an average each of 19.4 pounds of grain a day. This is a 
low amount of feed for the gain made. 

The gains for the whole feeding period are as follows: 

(fain per steer. 

"ti2 lbs 

Shelled corn, whole bay aw lbs 

Shelled corn, out bay srcibV 

Corn-meal, whole hay SSihT 

Oorn-meal. out bay • 2WS1DS - 

Average gain of steers fed shelled corn, 260 pounds each. Avwapijaino' 
Jteerg fed corn-meal, 283 pounds each. This shows a gain of 8 .8 per ^ cent 
from grinding. The steers fed shelled corn required an average ^oirtu 
Pounds of grain to make 100 pounds of gain while those fed corn-meal 
quired an average of 718 pounds of grain for 100 pounds of gam. f d 

But little was saved in cutting the hay, the average f« of J e n ^. e a r J 

"hole hay being 286 pounds each and those fed hay cut 275 pounds eacn, a 

?ain of 2.6 per cent from cutting. „ aa fV%ia vpftr an( j 

m There is a shortage of both gVain and roughage in , Kansas this J**™ 

very feeder should get the most possible out of his feed. One . expenmen 

jg not settle any question in feeding but may indicate, what is F oba me 

Je results obtainedln this experiment seem, to indicate that feeders can ge 

onsderably more gains from their feed by mixing the grain and hay^ as 

onsWerablJ less thin the usual amount of grain was required in thi . ** 

"» to make 100 pounds of gain. Our explanation is that where gram w^ 

&»H» of it is not brought back to the mouth agair i white if .the grain is 

ft* "i h hay all of it gets the benefit of ^^.^jtfl^fed together, 
flttjii less difficulty from scouring where grain and hay -are lea g ^ 
6la2^ 8teer8 were *»* to Armour Packing Company, K»" 8a U out 59.3 
Jwghter test and their report is as follows: "The cattle dressed o 
{J got of live weight, thS yield of fat 6.7 per cent. The carcws 
lookl^ Were „ of g°°d color on the outside and made good cy j^ 
SSft "ell-covered beef. Our buyers consider that grounu 
'*«» is the best feed for cattle." „ _ . for eac h bushel of 

. tnofc ighty h «ad made an average gain of 7 5 pound* for eacn 
^at^n and ate 28.8 pounds of hay with each b J8h fl e ^ of fo ^ a w n 8: 
^lain from the different methods of feeding was as follows 

Gain per b^hel of grmn<^ pounds 

7. 1 lbs. 

Shelled corn, whole hay '... 7.31bs. 

Shelled corn, cut hay ... 7.4 lbs. 

Corn-meal, whole hay "".... S.21bs~ 

<wrn-m«al, cut hay 
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A thorough training in selection, feeding and breeding of dairy 
cattle, private and creamery butter making, farm and factory 
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New Apparatus, 
Everything up-to-date. 

JBgLggg L 0, Kf man tak i ng ^ i8 <5 ° ur8e last >' ear had a P° 8ition 

Kred nwfiSii fe m and we have had constant calls since. Two 
the 8 reSl?r^Sl a ? ach 0f l°? T ho knowa a Yo**g man not able to take 
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S0I1E PECULIARITIES IN THE DEVELOPHENT OF nATHEilATlCS. 

IT IS not an uncommon thought in the minds of many that the 
body of known facts in mathematics lies within fixed limits 
and that beyond the boundaries of this realm nothing remains to 
be considered. It is readily seen, however, that a very strong 
presumption exists against this view, the moment our subject is 
thought of as related to the ordinary laws of growth and develop- 
ment. It is admitted that most of the branches taught in institu- 
tions of learning have a history, a life. For example, it is well 
known that the various subjects included by the term natural 
science have experienced a remarkable development in recent 
years. The body of accepted truths in this large realm of knowl- 
edge belongs to a living and growing organism. The case stands 
similarly with mathematics. Its history is long and honorable; 
'ts growth rapid in modern times, and it appears to-day not an as- 
semblage of dead facts and isolated principles but an advancing 
ami vital force seeking new worlds to conquer, having within it- 
self the elements of life and able to serve practical purposes by 
means of its manifold applications. The beginnings of its truths 
date back to the earliest civilizations, and each succeeding gener- 
ation has made contributions toward the present state of develop- 
ment. 

It is not the purpose of this article to outline the history of 
mathematics, either in general or in any particular department, 
bQ t rather to call attention to certain peculiarities connected with 
its growth. 

*- The Association oj Mathematics and Philosophy. The Greek 
Philosophers were often mathematicians, or at least made their 
sterns of philosophy rest upon a mathematical basis. Tnaies, 
«*<* the seven wise men of Greece, was the founder of the ear- 
» 8t Greek school of mathematics and philosophy. W ha ^« 
the discoverer of the famous theorem in geometry known by b 
naa *> belongs to this class. Plato held the idea that the secre 
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of the universe was to be found in number and in form aud made 
the study of geometry an indispensable preliminary to that of 
philosophy. When questioned as to the probable employment of 
the Deity, he replied that he "must be geometrizing continually." 
This close relationship of the two subjects has been maintained, 
though in a lesser degree, in later times. Des Cartes, the founder of 
analytic geometry, and Leibnitz, one of the inventors of the calcu- 
lus, were scarcely less famed for their philosophical writings. 

2. The High Development of Geometry by the Greeks. The Greeks 
knew but little of arithmetic and algebra, and their writings upon 
these subjects appeared almost always under the guise of ge- 
ometry. It is one of the most remarkable facts in the history of 
mathematical instruction that the Elements of Euclid has been for 
over two thousand years the recognized textbook in elementary 
geometry. This treatise gives a systematic exposition of the re- 
sults of all the earlier investigations enriched by the author's 
own contributions. From the standpoint of perfection of form, 
of elegant and rigorous demonstration, and of its exhaustive char- 
acter, the work is a classic. But the Greeks did not render im- 
portant service simply in the field of elementary geometry; they 
are also the creators of the theory of conic sections and the dis- 
coverers of many curves of higher order. Perhaps the most sfcrik- 

£!«? ^ h ° WeVer ' ° f the extent of the »reek influence upon 
mathematical thought is found in the appearance of the three 
famous problems of antiquity, the trisection of the angle, the 
duphcatmn of the cube, and the squaring of the circle. The 
ThT ow'" t0 S ° 1Ve th6Se P roble *s by elementary methods. 
ticans 1™ h r,° CCUpied the Mention of all the great mathema- 
possib ]e o Z > T ° nly a f6W yearS «*° that ^ -diet, im- 

prodLt've in t'h . ^^ndous activity which has been so 
rCnsible ™ "^ ° f ^hematics, the Greeks are 

i^s^^^Z^ Th ! idea of P-ing the possibility or 
firsV attrJed attn 1 ° f & ^ problem seems to haVG 

of the qi»d»|«^^^^^ *> -ive the problem 

the impossibility of solution ??! matl ™ns began to suspect 

7 ol solution and to direct their efforts toward a 
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rigorous proof thereof. Finally, in 1882, Professor Lindemann, of 
Germany, succeeded in demonstrating such impossibility. It is 
hardly necessary to state that proofs of this character are of 
necessity subtle and complex. 

4. Mathematical Challenges. During the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries a favorable method among mathematicians was 
to issue a challenge to some contemporary worker to solve a 
certain problem or set of problems. As an outgrowth of these 
challenges mathematical duels, bloodless yet often acrimonious, 
were common. While this plan may have stimulated the discov- 
ery of truth in some instances, yet it proved of little real benefit. 
One feature in this connection deserves mention, namely, the tend- 
ency on the part of investigators of this period not to publish but 
to conceal their discoveries. Cardan's Ars Magna, one of the 
chief mathematical works of the times, contained Tartaglia's 
solution of the cubic equation in violation of a solemn pledge of 
secrecy. The publication created no end of bitter feeling. It is 
gratifying to note the exactly opposite spirit of the present day. 

These are a few of the points in the history of mathematics 
indicative of a somewhat unexpected course of development. 
Among other features may be mentioned the supposed mystic 
properties of numbers that led to the construction of magic 
squares and polygons, the mediaeval connection with astrology, 
and the recent discussions on space of more than three dimen- 
sions. In the main, however, the progress of the science has 
been along natural lines. Much has been done, yet much more 
remains to be accomplished. The coming century will doubtless 
witness an ample extension of the already magnificent domain of 
modern mathematics. B. L. Remick. 



: 
'< 



ALGEBRA. 

A Historic Sketch of its Development. The word algebra has its 
01 %m from the Arabian Aldschebr, and is the final outcome or 
th * translation of the two words -Aldschebr Walmukabala, 
meaning restoration and opposition, respectively. They were 
** «sed by Alchwarizmi, who wrote a treatise on algebra ana 
*»*it the above title. When the book was first translated into 
th * Utin it retained the whole title, but ere many years had 
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passed the last word was dropped, leaving Aldschebr, and it was 
changed to algebra after a few publications. 

The earliest writing that has any of the elements of algebra in 
it is the papyrus, in the Rhind collection of the British museum. 
For a description see No. 21, Vol. 26. This manuscript contains 
eleven problems leading to equations of one unknown quantity. 
The next set is in the Palatine Anthology, which contains fifty 
problems leading to equations of one unknown quantity. A few of 
these problems are still found in some of the modern textbooks 
on arithmetic. 

Greeks. Greece, the home of culture, refinement and art, the 
country where geometry was developed to such a standard of ex- 
cellency, did very little for the advancement of algebra. The only 
writer of note who devoted his time and energies to this subject 
was Diophantus. We know very little of his history. He died in 
the year 300 A. D., and was about eighty-four years old. His trea- 
tise was called the oldest work on the subject of algebra until the 
papyrus was found. He uses symbols to some extent and denotes 
addition by placing quanities side by side. He solved the quadra- 
tic equation, but discarded negative and irrational roots. To re- 
duce an equation to the form ax=b he adds or subtracts equate 
from the equals instead of transposing the terms and then collect- 
ing those that are alike. When reduced to the above form, to ob- 
tain the value sought he again resorts to subtraction. He lacked 
tne power of generalizing his solutions. For instance, in solving 
the quadratics aa* +bx=Ct hx + c=ax > and ax ^ c=bXf he gaV e 
three solutions, one for each case. 

ahlf TT< Th ! C ° Untry ° f Hindos tan seemed to possess a favor 
ab e soi for the development of symbols. They gave us the 

Sir T ralS ' and th *y were the first to use the sym- 
Xl^T' H r kelSayS0fthem: "If we are to understand by 
™udt f ap P 1,Cation of arithmetical operation to complex 
sptace mtni/ f S T' Wh6ther rational or National, number or 
rSTtnSr? he K lea, ; ned Brah *-s of Hindostan are the 
amonff th««« «1 al e eb ™. Two leading algebraists were found 

revuf d ^;roTB; a ht hm r pta (598 - 628AD -)' ->* "* 

<« well as zero by a TTm H V ep ™ entS the unknow ' 1 « uantity 
At Bakhshtll «.n . ( ' ° alls U su °y a . meaning empty- 

*e nnanown ZZZZZT^ ™ '^ * 1891 ^ 
was assumed to be one. Bahaskara, who wrote five 
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hundred years later than Brahmagupta, used three to represent 
the unknown. He showed very little advancement over his pre- 
decessor. These men brought all quadratic equations under one 



general head and gave x= 



\**C+ "3 



a 



— - as the solution. They 

2 

were the first to recognize the absolute value of the negative quan- 
tities and admit of irrational results, but claimed these should be 
avoided. Their mathematics was written in verse and was more 
or less clothed with superstition. 

Arabia. The Arabs drew more or less of their mathematics 
from two sources— from the Greeks and from the Hindoos. The 
Greek predominated. Abul Wafa (940-990 A.D.) translated 
Diophantus's algebra. Alchwarigmi, whose full name is given as 
Mohammed ben Musa Al Hovarezmi, was more or less influenced 
by both Greek and Hindoo. A Latin translation of his book has 
the following extract: "Spoken has Algoritmi. Let us give de- 
served praise unto God, our leader and defender. " Here Algori- 
tmi has taken the place of Al Hovarezmi, and from this we get our 
Algorithim. Al Karhi, of Bagdad, lived at about the beginning of 
the eleventh century. His treatise on algebra was the greatest 
algebraic work of the Arabs. After him things took a turn and 
began a general decline. The Arabs did not add anything new to 
the subject, but generalized what had already been given. 

The crusades which followed checked the advancement of 
mathematics for two centuries. The revival began in 1202, 
when Leonardo of Pisa published his "Liber Abaci." Leonardo 
or Pibonaci had traveled in Egypt, Greece, and Arabia. He collected 
aU the works on mathematics he could find, and finally published 
tbem in his book bearing the above title. Besides publishing the 
works of others he solved the equation a? + 2a? + 10s - • 
After him mathematics and especially algebra became a favorite 
s tody in Southern Europe. 

**tor» Times. The interest of mathematicians had tor s 
time been concentrated upon the cubic equation. No one a P 
^ this time been able to give a general solution for it. . V 
*W, of Bologna, succeeded in solving * + «•«* TlTtime to 
*hi3. pupil, Floridus, in 1505. It was the custom at «M"£ 
k <*P the solutions a secret and only teach it to their pup . 
8i *es these there was a young man Nicolo who, while a small 
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was cut by a French soldier about the face, from which he never 
completely recovered. The wound caused him to stam mer, hence 
he was called Tartaglia, meaning stammerer. He had made won- 
derful progress in his work on algebra. In 1530 Calla proposed to 
him a set of problems leading to equation sc 3 -f px = g. Tartaglia 
found an imperfect solution and announced his success but with- 
held his solution. This caused Floridus to claim the ability of 
solving a* + mx = n. Tartaglia did not believe it and challenged 
him to a contest to prove his abilities. It was arranged to be held 
February 22, 1535, and to continue fifty days. Each was to pro- 
pose thirty problems and the one solving ttegreatest number in 
the given time to be the winner. Trataglia labored hard before 
the contest began and succeeded in solving x* = mx + n ten days 
previous to the appointed time. When the battle for supremacy 
began Trataglia solved all of Floridus 's problems in two hours 
while Floridus was no* able to solve one of Tartaglia's. In 1541, 
Tartaglia solved the general cubic equation, but did not received 
the credit for it. Cardano succeeded after many attempts to get 
ms solution, under promise of forever keeping it a secret, but 
contrary to his oath he published it as the crowning event of his 
mathematical work, «Ars Magna, " without giving due credit. It 
is therefore known as Cardan's solution. Lodovico Forrari, Car- 
dans pop,! a few years later, solved the biquadratic. 

me later stages in the development have been devoted to more 
general solutions: improvements in notation, finding of relation be- 
tween roots and coefficients, the treatment of equations of higher 
erfat n, ^ ***** "* the *«"** th ^ of equations. A 

decree Z.p7^ Were nade to Solve the **™«™ of the ,,fth 
tZZ TZ ° *£™ < 1765 - 18 22) ^ve an imperfect solution 
vanie of th 'T^* ° f ex P res ^S by means of radicals the 

£: ^ztz e ^i h ^ r the fourth degree - 

later gave a rigorous pL^ ^ N ° rWe S ian ' a feW *"» 
Justfi^if lent^ mathematicia *s follow, but we will only be 

*^Z^*1££.^ Joh * ™— > * his 

Christoff Rudolff in 1^ 7' / mtr °duced the + and - signs. 

in the GemanTangu' ' '"T^ * ** *** the firSt 

estGermanalgetalstT. ? T Stifel <H86M567), the great- 

to indicate roo J F r ln '^f^ introduced the,/ sign 

roots. Francuscus Vieta (1540-1008), the noted 
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French writer of the same time, reduced the affected quadratis to 
the form of the pure quadratic, and hinted at the relation of roots 
and coefficients. Albert Girad (1590-1633), a Flemish writer, 
established the relation. We are indebted to Simon Stevin, of 
Belgium, for giving us the notation of exponents; to Descartes for 
the rule of signs; to John Wallis, of England, for negative expon- 
ents; and to Sir Issac Newton for the binominal theorem. 

Wm. Anderson. 



THE NEEDS OF THE KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

THE time is rapidly approaching when the legislature will 
assemble and investigate the needs of the different State 
institutions for the biennial period of 1901-1903. The Agricul- 
tural College has increased its attendance and its courses of study 
to such an extraordinary extent during the past few years that 
liberal assistance by the legislature will be an absolute necessity. 
We need— we must have more classrooms and laboratories, more 
apparatus, more illustrative material and more teachers. The 
following paragraphs pertaining to our growth and general needs 
have been excerpted from a recent number of the Kansas Farmer, 
whose editor is intimately acquainted with our past, our work and 
°w aims, and we feel that his judgment in this matter should 
wry some weight with our friends and patrons. Whatever may 
be the imperative wants of other departments of our prosperous 
State, the Agricultural College deserves to be treated liberally. 
It is one of the very foremost agricultural schools of the country 
«»d has the largest attendance of any agricultural school in the 
*<*ld. Kansas is an agricultural state and every cent invested in 
agricultural education will return to it an hundred fold. 

"If this were a purely literary college instead of a college of 
fences and agriculture, suitable buildings and equipment for the 
nu *her of students here enrolled could have been provided for 
lef * money than has been invested in the buildings and equip- 
ment of this college. Much room and expensive equipment are 
Pessary to teach sciences and their applications in ag ncuitu 
^ the mechanic arts. ■ The Experiment Station, which is devo- 
te > original investigation of agricultural problems, also 
qBlr ^ muc h room and equipment. There is 

"The attendance at the College is increasing steadily. 
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only one way to stop the enterprising boys and girls from the 
farms of Kansas from crowding into and availing themselves of 
the advantages of the Agricultural College, and that is by keep- 
ing them from knowing anything about these advantages. Every 
available room is now full and overflowing. But the number now 
in attendance only intimates the numbers who will attend in the 
near future. What is the College going to do to receive these 
seekers after practial knowledge? What is to be done when in- 
stead of eleven hundred the attendance shall be several thousand? 
After looking the situation over carefully the College authorities 
have formulated the following: 



Clausen. 



NEEDS OF THE COLLEGE FOR THE NEXT TWO YEARS. 



19O2-0} 



35,000 
2,500 
1,800 
2,500 
3,000 
1,800 
1,000 
360 
150 
2,500 



Hortt C nlf,fi Ch T iSt r y bu , ildin S and equipment $$!& 

eauinm P nt and entomol °^ building, greenhouse and ' 

Enlargement of chapel. ....'.' £wrn 

fi£ 5d U Ih "*' including heating* and ' ii'ghiing". . '. '. lo,000 

^!Ten?ex pen C S er CaI ^^ f ° r «™»i£»- • • ■ • • 5,000 

Boo ks and periodicals for the library ^'Jjoo 

Salary of state veterinarian . * f'gXX 

Farmers' institutes.... J'jJJj 

Repairs of buildings and * grounds ' t'r^ 

Freight and hauling coal ? . * fffl 

Water supply l»OUU 

82Sfir , ^" i ^""'"v:::.':::::::: , :::::;;rr: h ™ 

Pure-bred stock ,. __. 

Steers and hogs 10,000 

m Dairy equipment.'.'.'.'.'.'. 1 2»S22 

Mechanical Department- 5 ' 000 

Engineering laboratory „ nnn 

Carpenter shop 3 >°° 

Machine shop 4 ,000 

5S^*^' , ^»^»"-""v.»..:::v..-:.v.: i$» """•'■ 

Equipment of other department ".'.::'••;•.;;;;:•••••;■••• J'SoO '.'.'.'.'■'■'■ 

TO REPLACE THE BURNED BUILDING. 

seJln^'oVT itSh ° Uld n °' be *«»•«* to make any plea for the 
ress oTthi t em ' Stry ^ PhySiC8 ' The treme B do»s material prog- 
ress"' tltT S CentUr y isb « the crystallization of the px* 
other so enn!., S !r CeS - ^ are ' ln ««*• Omental to aU 
o DavohoT ' "" the m ° re radical thil *ers, even in the realm 
of psychology and ethics, are seeking to find in chemical equations 



or nhvoinni f«„.v.„i s w " uu m cnemicai equauuu* 

»d nCl °n a 7t*T eSSi0nS te mental P r ~ s - Difficult 
™ w token of *e complex processes of material 
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nature, both organic and inorganic. Students of the biological 
sciences are recognizing more and more the vital necessity for ex- 
tended study of chemistry. The germination of seeds, the trans- 
portation of nutriment from cell to cell, the absorption of food 
from air and earth and its elaboration into leaf, branch, flower 
and fruit is but a succession of physical and chemical phenomena. 
Even the direction taken by rootlets is the result of chemical 
action, and the upward direction of the stem is determined by 

gravitation. 

"The old chemistry building of the Agricultural College had long 
been inadequate to the needs of the institution, and efforts have 
been made for years to get an appropriation for a new one. 
Physics has been even worse off, having no laboratory facilities 
whatever, being in this respect behind a first-class high school. 
With the destruction of the chemistry building last May by fire 
the Chemical Department was left with no quarters. Agricultural 
Hall had just been completed, and a portion of the chemistry work 
is now done there, another part is temporarily provided for in the 
dairy barn, and the Experiment Station laboratory is crowded into 
the armory. None of these quarters are at all adapted to ttie 
needs of chemical work, and this, with the scattered condition of 
things, makes successful, or even fairly satisfactory, results veiy 
difficult to obtain. With the opening of the winter term, wiien 
the entire agriculture building will be no more than adequate toi 
the classes in agriculture, the problem of providing for classes 
will be a very serious one. , h 

"The crowding of classes is felt, and will be felt no J only oy 
the departments named, but by all. It is literally true that there 
is scarcely a department of the College that is not in need 01 m 
room. Some feel the need far more keenly than others. JNext 
those who have none perhaps the Department of V i eterl " ar / hppn 
ence and Zoology is cramped the worst. Entomology has bee 
Pushed out of its classroom to provide additional reading joo 
adjacent to the library. Without attempting to enumera to at tm 
tiae all of the needs of the institution in the way of building 
*"%, it is painfully evident to every observer that tne^ 
operative need for more, and provision in P art ro y 
"Wfly centers itself about the chemistry-physics buimmg.^^ 

"The pioneer stage of Kansas is long past, and a wis ^ 

* Public affairs demands that in the construction otpu era . 

< <*y kind, permanency and fitness should be the & ^ 

**• In the case of a building for a department, pr 
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barely enough for present neeeds is wasteful extravagance in- 
stead of commendable economy. The attendance at the Agricul- 
tural College is increasing at the rate of about twenty-five per 
cent per annum, and quarters that would be adequate now will be 
out of the question in ten years, or even five. It seems evident 
tfiat a building should be erected that will be sufficient for the 
departments of Chemistry and Physics for a considerable number 
ot years, and that any rooms not required at the present time be 
used to supply m part the pressing needs of other departments, 
ihen when these are provided for by later appropriations, the in- 
creased needs of chemistry and physics can be again met in 
their own building. 

♦J Th !f building should °e a model of its kind. The best is none 
too good for Kansas. A chemistry building is necessarily an ex- 

wnlr° ne ' £ e T SG ° f the extra Pulsion required for proper 
f«Z^- ?° ch ^istry and physics require a very solid 
caL tr T SU Pf st ™ ct »re *> prevent the least jarring of d# 
venter ?, Th8y alS ° require c,ose fi "ing of joints to pre- 

ITZZn^T as , much as possible - A11 this — ** best 

nearlv firT f m ° dGI " n methods can P rovid «- It should be as 
the nln?^ 00 as P racticabl *> and should possess within itself 
me means of fire extinguishment. 

tur^ColW^r^!? 8 made by the ^slature for the Agricul- 
Zl^rT A ^ l0 ° ked Up ° n as Vestments and not as ex- 

r K ansa S M ^fT^™ Pr ° dUCes Several tim <* as much wealth 

S^e woldt^^^^ trades - mbi - d - If * any 
in* vearlv o! I u 8 ld COuld be discovered capable of y -eld- 

he soTof Kant " "S* WGalth as is a »™«"y P™duced out of 
are Z£*T™?' T nkmd w °^ grow wild over it. Those who 

S^^t^SE^ gold from the prairies of Kansas arr de " 

shall ^e ta^XX^- 'T 8 gath6red f r ° m thiS We;Uth 
development oT th C'? , Agncultural College for the further 

profitable production fro J, t f ^^ for the largeSt and m ° St 

^appreciates ihesefS"^ ^ Kansasfarms - The legislator 
deserve well of his own Ilw- Up ° n them diligently will 

temple of fame with S^J^ ^ ****** ' ™ h * * ** 

"It is hoped that every reader «# # w 
personal mission to call th ♦ ms pa P er will make it his 

the legislature to this imr^T^ ° f » ro8 P* c *™ m ^bers of 
gate it before the rush and 7- and insist that he iiivesti " 

exacting demands upon his^tention.^ ^^ '* T<>Peka "^ 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

Professor Harper is enjoying a visit by his mother, who arrived 
here last Tuesday from Manitou, Colo. 

Prof. A. S. Hitchcock has an article in The Plant World, on 
"Collecting Sets of Plants for Exchange." 

Prof. J. D. Walters is building a new stone barn and making 
other improvements at his suburban home, north of the city. 

The Sunday issue of the Topeka Daily Capital contains an arti- 
cle by Pres. E. R. Nichols, entitle "Education in its Truest bense. 

Thanksgiving day on November 29; College session on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday; vacation on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday. 

The Horticultural Department has completed the necessary fall 
and winter work of the vineyard and has done most of its arooie- 
tum and orchard work. 

The Farm teams are kept busy this fine weather hauling alfalfa 
from the Higinbotham farm on the Blue bottoms, ^evenly-live 
tons were bought there, which means quite an amount ot naming. 

The College band and several students will take part in the 
Program of the presentation of medals to the boyS P °* t of 
Twentieth Kansas, on November 22, by Lew Gove Fost, 
Manhattan. 

President Nichols has moved into the Dewey m *™ £™ r ££ 
<J Poyntzand Juliette Avenues, and Professor Eyer is moving into 
the quarters vacated by the President, near corner ot Hourtn 
street and Houston. 

. The museum of the Veterinary Department was recently ^eiv 
ri <*ed by the donation of two interesting specimens - a <* atj 
<J single median eye, the result of embryonic *™K>nof ^P a ^ ed 
^es; also, a two-headed calf. The first specimen was presen 
b y Dr. C. S. Orr, of Manhattan. 

The annual meeting of the Kansas State ^J^^ZSm 
^.held in Topeka, January 7, 8, and M^L ine n 

J* occur on the evening of January 7. /«2S makers' day, 
'ons'day. January 9 will be patrons' and butter maKe 

*w will close with a banquet in the evening. 
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The new side walk from the main entrance to the junction of the 
roads from the Main building and Agricultural Hall is nearly com- 
pleted. It will be a valuable improvement when finished, and 
meet a long felt want. 

The football game between the Royal Purple eleven of Salina 
Wesleyan University and the K. S. A. C. eleven, last Saturday 
afternoon, in Manhattan athletic park, resulted in a victory for 
K. S. A. C. The game stood 30 : 0. 

Pres. E. R. Nichols and Mrs. Nichols have been in New Haven, 
Conn., during the past week attending the annual meeting of the 
Association of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. 
They will probably return to-day or to-morrow. 

When the city bought an engine and stone crusher last spring, 
there was a strong sentiment in favor of macadamizing Poyntz 
Avenue to the city park and then north to the College gate. We 
believe the public is willing to pay for this improvement.— 3fercury. 

A car-load of oats was bought by the Farm Department last 
Saturday and unloaded. Two of the large barges used by Mr. 

w^ e ?u at hlS feed yards were kir *dly loaned to use in unloading. 
With these wagons one hundred twenty-five bushels was hauled 
at a load, which made it possible to unload the car in a day with 
two teams. 

Geo. T. Fielding, oi Manhattan, has shipped the big car of al- 
falfa hay ordered by the New York Zoological Garden last Tues- 
day night. The car contained twenty tons of hay and had a big 
«!?«S" iT L e S ] de S lich read as follows : " This car contains Kan- 
SS M?«S Z* % New York Zoological Park, from Geo. T Field- 
ing, Manhattan, Kan." 

Mr"? it*™ De P a 1 r . tl ? ent »as bought some Kafir-corn heads from 
with ti!' „ yer ' ^Y 1 ^ east of town, and hauled them in to thrash 
Thereto^ ^ me ' Aultman Ta y lor Co ' s "Dixie." Though 
beH thp w/v ^ « ° rSe m , otor at the ba ™> with heavy shafts and 
(ha lf.bu,h3 y mSf F gQ6S fr ° m the Harve y f eeder to the baskets 
(half bushel measures proved to small) is a joy to see. 

to St^M lLT3^2 par - tment i8 stm sendin s out blackle ^ vaccine 

SnStlv increaS ""a** 8 ^ U 0Ver the S?ate ' The d « malld *> 
?he amoun estWed t^ L M indication of this may be stated that 

exhausted eartTn the £J? ? fficient to last unt ^ January ^ 

one cent per dos^to t ? , n ^ month - The department charges 

per aose, to defray the expenses of postage and packing. 

in Sape^bout the^barn^fo^^ ^ at ^ WOrk ^ ettin ^ everything 
last Monday, carina- for Su * W , lnter " 0ve r twenty-five worked 
pairing fe/ce a7 s £ s ff ^^ corn ' sett ^ tankS ' 2" 
hauling dirt, etc. One ofVvS * / beans ' working on records, 
muddy. Over one hunrtlJ n T d yards was low and always got 
one hundred loads of dirt put it in good shape. 
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The Central Christian Advocate contains an excellent discourse on 
"Happiness, or The Art of Living, " by Prof. P. C. Lockwood The 
article is accompanied by a half-tone engraving of the professor. 

The Butler Company, of Butler, Ind., has sent to the Farm De- 
partment two sizes of their tank heaters for trial. One from the 
Kelly Foundry and Machine Company has also arrived. The * arm 
Department has seven tanks for watering the stock. Each tank 
is provided with an automatic valve which keeps the tanks just 
full of water, and each will be provided with a tank heater to keep 
ice from forming on the tank. 

The second lecture of the College lecture course was delivered 
by Hon. J. P. Dolliver, Friday, November 16, in the College chapel. 
The chapel was crowded, as usual, and the lecture, by the dis- 
tinguished orator, is pronounced as one of the best ever delivered 
in Manhattan. The next entertainment of the course will be given 
byLovett's Boston Stars, on the evening of Monday, November 
26. The troupe consists of Mr. Frank Reynolds, long before the 
public as the "Singing Humorist;" Miss Kathenne Hutchinson, 
soprano; Miss Georgia Harvey, reader; and Miss Emma*. Dun- 
ham, violinist. Every member of the company is known as a 
highly accomplished entertainer in his specialty, and as a whole 
they form an original up-to-date concert company of a high order. 



ALUMNI AND FORnER STUDENTS. 

R.H. Pond, '98, has recently been appointed to the position of 
assistant botanist and pathologist in the Maryland Agncuituiai 
College. 

Mary L. Waugh, '99, is furnishing weekly articles for the Kan- 
«M Farmer, upon food topics. By the care in their P^paration 
and their regard for scientific truth they afford a refreshing con- 
trast with many articles upon domestic science, so-called. 
. Nellie S. Kedzie, 76, delivered an address at the dedication of 
the Woman's Building at the Michigan Agricultural College, Re- 
cently, which was pronounced by one of the prominent reg enta 
he best he ever heard. In addition to her regular wo k as pro 
fessor of domestic economy in Bradley Polytechnic Institute, sne 
,s giving weekly lectures at Purdue Qniversity, Indiana. 

Judson Criswell ['89] and Miss Isabella Frisbie ['941, whose 
carriage we notice elsewhere, are well known in Manhattan ^as 
young people of most excellent character and tha Jj ie ^ n Sg 
many. Both bride and groom have received ^^f 1 ^! 
or life's work in the Agricultural College, Mrs. C iisjel Awmg 
taught several years in the South Dakota Agricultural boiieg 
.^- Criswell, known by his friends as "%" has b een ±oi so 
time e m pio yed in the^ed department of Purcellsstore^ 
Adding was an informal one, only the home folks being p 
110 cards being issued. — Mercury. 
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THE FIRST CAPITOL OF KANSAS. 

THE territorial history of Kansas is unique; it is separate and 
apart, different, from that of any other state. For more 
than two hundred years in colonies and states slavery had existed. 
During all these years there was a growing sentiment in its favor 
as well as one against it. The constitution indirectly recognized 
slavery under the name of persons "held to service or labor," 
and in the clause "three- fourths of all other persons" for repre- 
sentatives and direct taxes; it also provided a way whereby the 
foreign slave trade might be abolished by law. The absence of 
the word "slave" from the original document was proof of an op- 
position as well as ominous. The invention of the cotton-gin shortly 
after the adoption of the constitution extended the cotton area, and 
slavery became more and more profitable. The Louisiana Purchase 
extended slavery still further, and a balance of slave and free 
states was sought to be maintained by alternate admission of one 
and then the other. One outgrowth of this purchase was the 
Missouri Compromise which, by its supporters, was deemed a 
final settlement of the.entire business, and thereafter there would 
to only contentment and quiet. In the future, government and 
its people would be happy, life and business go on uninterrupt- 
<%> the golden era and the joyous days of the millennium would 
remain forever. It was only the poetic imagination that made Ban- 
jo's ghost stalk at midnight. Now his manes had been propi- 
tiated, the ghost would no more frighten, no more disturb, nor 
zander ever again, but remain in his own proper abode. 

% 1845 it was seen the free states must predominate, ana 
*en Texas was taken into the Union. The Mexican War f^ 
kwed, with its vast accession of territory, and the ^ntendmg 
forces were again in line. The compromise of 1850 follow 
a strong reaction set in in the free states. the 

• p °ur years later cotton had become so nearly king 
Missouri compromise was overthrown and the Kansas-Nebiaska 
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act was passed; all the heretofore supposed restraints put upon 
the extention of slavery were removed. The advocates of slavery 
were possessed of a singular zeal and determination to extend its 
benign influence, for the relation of master to slave was the divine 
method of civilizing, though not of enlightening the sons of Ham. 
Sermons were preached from the text, "Servants, obey your mas- 
ters," and those who desired easily believed and earnestly argued 
that slavery was a divine institution and ought to be cherished 
and upheld as a blessing to the African, for was he not taken 
from heathen lands and made a Christian? Thus while it 
brought to the black man a bettered condition it enabled the 
White man to improve his own, and thus the system worked for 
their mutual improvement and advantage. But the slave owner 
naturally grew dictatorial also, and could see no good in anything 
nor any one that opposed his peculiar views upon the subject. 

While in slave-holding communities this sentiment grew and 
was honestly maintained by its advocates there grew also in free 
communities a corresponding opposition not only to its extension 
but a belief that the institution itself was wrong in conception as 
well as in practice, and that its ill effect upon the white was greater 
than the good, if there be any, upon the black. Had not Washing- 
ton at his death, Randolph, and others freed their slaves? Had 
not Jefferson, in view of slavery, written «I tremble for my coun- 
try when I remember God is just?" 

After the compromise of 1850 liberty laws had been passed by 
some states, Webster had gone down beneath the flood of rising 
opposition After the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act po- 
litical parties were reorganized and the entire country was pro- 
count™ T lt WaS n0t a P0etical ^ that alarmed the 

TZt L~ T ,' Veri *H ble Spectre that s <»lked the land and 
snook its gory locks. BHl 

for^her^ T* Wtendi »K Principles and the contending 
ZZ 'and l* £° Str ° ng aDd the c °»™e«>ns, old and young, 
reml W«H u eS „.?r Came *° a '""""""is ^re who will be 

t^tZZl T' ^ U ° t - b0X Staffln «- The ^ht or wrong of 
staled g 0t hCTe *— —--I, the conditions are 

tbe^'lrr* 8 ^ the °~>«o» of the territory 
ere waa no general government. Andrew H. Reader was the 
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first territorial governor. He came to Fort Leavenworth October 
7, 1854, where a public reception was given him. He immedi- 
ately made an extended trip through the territory to ascertain 
the condition and needs of the people. During January and Feb- 
ruary, 1855, a census preliminary to an election of members to 
the council and house of the territorial legislature was taken. 
This having been completed, the governor ordered an election to 
be held March 30, 1855. Ballot-box stuffing carried the day, 
there being cast, as shown by the returns, 1410 legal and 4908 
illegal votes. In one precinct a Cincinnati directory furnished 
many names. An old settler said to the writer of this article, 
many years after the occurrence, that he saw, for this particular 
precinct, the polls after they were made, and this two weeks be- 
fore the election took place. The poll-books were not then in the 
territory. 

The organic act empowered the governor to set aside the 
election as tainted with fraud, and he was urged to do so. The 
proslavery element having triumphed, the members elect de- 
manded certificates of election from Governor Reeder and threat- 
ened assassination if refused. He examined election returns while 
cocked pistols were pointed at his breast. He knew there was 
fraud, but issued the certificates, except in six districts. These 
were set aside because of informalities in the returns. Elections 
were held in these districts May 22. In five the free-state men 
won; at Leavenworth five hundred non-residents came across the 
river and voted. The governor issued his proclamation for conven- 
ing the legislature at Pawnee. 

The eastern boundary of the Fort Riley reservation was sur^ 
v eyed in the summer of 1854 and located about one mile east of 
the fort, on One Mile creek. Below this stretched the narrow but 
beautiful Kaw river valley, and here, not far from the eastern 
boundary line, some free-state men, together with some officers at 
th * fort, proposed to found a town. Colonel Montgomery, 
Post commandant, was the leader. It was believed that a town a 
this Place would aid the settlement of that region. The town ^w 
^ out in the fall of 1854 with the knowledge and consent of tne 
^thoriti es at Washington. It was called Pawnee. Governo^ 
feeder bought some shares of the town company. In vie 
J*** of the legislature, hotels had been built for **■££", 
**tion of the members. But complaint reached the secretary 
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war, Mr. Jefferson Davis, and a new survey was had, giving the 
same boundary. A map of this survey was prepared. This map 
showed where the line ought to be if Pawnee was to be included in 
the reservation. The secretary of war accepted the survey 
along the line that would include Pawnee. The President 
approved and the secretary issued orders for the removal of the 
inhabitants. This order was not enforced until the fall of 1855. 
However, most of the inhabitants complied; others had their 
houses torn down. 

Here, July 2, 1855, the first territorial legislature met in a 
stone building that still stands— the first Capitol of Kansas. At 
first there were twenty-eight pro- slavery and eleven free-state 
men. One of the free- state men repudiating the body resigned, 
nine were immediately unseated, the eleventh resigned July 22. 
On the second day of the session the legislature located the capital 
at Shawnee Mission, three-quarters of a mile from the State line 
and about two miles from Westport, now apart of Kansas City, Mo. 

The organic act empowered the governor to locate the capital; 
the people of Pawnee had asked for it and had gone "to consider- 
able pains to prepare accommodations for the members, and had 
expected it. " The free-state men said the arrangements for con- 
venience and comfort were ample. The Rev. Thos. Johnson, 
president of the council, stated "nearly all the members of the 
legislature had to camp out in the open sun, and do their own 
cooking, without a shade tree to protect them; for there were no 
boarding-houses in the neighborhood excepting two unfinished 
shanties." But the Reverend Johnson had lived at Shawnee 
Mission for more than twenty years in large and ample quarters 
built by the government, where, amid beautiful forests the wind- 
ing streams fed by ever-flowing springs were a continual 
pleasure and a joy, and his opinion should be taken with some 
allowance. 

The old stone Capitol still stands, roofless, floorless, window- 
less, doorless. Near by is the public highway, still nearer the 
railroad, the whistle of whose engines daily wakens the echo of 
the near-by hills, but. the traveler gives little or no heed to the 
place. Yet here a legislature enacted a scene of the great tragedy 
that ended, ten years later, at Appomattox. The summer sun 

wl wr POn ^ ^ Winter Winds whis *e about the bleak 
walls, but the aotors are not there. Forty-five years have come 
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and gone; at Chicamaugua, at Missionary Ridge, at Gettysburg, 
monuments have been erected to commemorate heroic actions of 
our countrymen. But here stands as truly a monument that 
marks the pathway to Harper's Perry in 1859, and thence to 
many a bloody battlefield thereafter, as any that have since been 
erected. Recently there came into the hands of the Kansas State 
Historical Society eleven acres of ground at Pike's Pawnee village, 
in Republic county. Here, ninety-four years ago, Captain Zebulon 
Pike hauled down the Spanish flag and first hoisted the flag of our 
country. That spot ought to be preserved. Equally proper 
would it be for the society to obtain possession of the first Capitol, 
preserve it and the remains of the few buildings still left. The 
hope is expressed that some measure, with this end in view, will 
be taken by the incoming legislature or by the Historical Society. 

B. S. McFarland. 



LATERAL CURVATURE OF THE SPINE. 

JNTHE many hundred measurements taken by me of girls be- 
* tween the age of twelve and twenty-six years about two-thirds 
of them have had a curvature of the spine; a fact which very few 
mothers had noticed. 

lateral curvature of the spine— Scoliosis— a deformity which 
ls characterized by lateral deviation and distortion or rotation of 
foe spinal column, nearly always accompanied more or less by ex- 
deration of the normal antero- posterior curves. 

A very much larger proportion of the curvatures are found in 
Jbe female than the male. Messrs. Bradford and Lovett, in their 
"Orthopaedic Surgery," 1890, collected 2342 cases of lateral curv- 
a fores, 363 of which were male and 1979 female. The much larger 
Proportion of girls than boys affilicted, aside from being handi- 
^PPed by their dress, do not have enough physical exercise, such 
as hockey, tennis, cricket and such outdoor sports. The muscles 
° f foe girl either never develop as they should or become weak. 
lhe y have not sufficient strength to hold themselves erect and to 
J^re the equilibrium of their curved backs out of school hours. 
lhe ages at which the greater proportion of the curvatures de- 
** lo P are between five and sixteen years, the greater number 

Sloping at the age of twelve years. 
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The general cause of lateral curvature of the spine is a weak- 
ness of the spinal muscles, combined with the long-continued 
sitting or standing in stooped or relaxed positions, such as stand- 
ing on one leg, sitting, writing, or reading with the trunk leaning 
-or twisted to one side. Perhaps the one position which is the 
initial cause of lateral and other curvature, not due to diseased 
bone, is the writing position. Ask any child to sit down and 
write his or her name and notice the position. Nine cases out of 
ten, the child will take a position corresponding to the curvature, 
except that it will be highly exaggerated. In most cases the 
whole spine is usually convex to the left. This is found to be 
exactly the posture in writing. In more advanced cases, where 
the usual type is to have the dorsal curve with convexity to right, 
the child in writing generally raises the right shoulder, and this 
to a far greater degree than in the ordinary posture of lateral curv- 
ature. The position in writing is due to the very unfortunate 
-custom of the slanting handwriting, from left to right obliquely 
upwards. The natural direction for writing really ought to be in 
*he opposite direction, as anyone will recognize by sitting down to 
a desk, perfectly erect, with hands placed symmetrically on the 
•desk, and then attempt to write without screwing the right hand 
or twisting the body. The vertical writing which is being used 
in so many of the schools is a blessing to the younger children. 
The desk of each child should receive careful attention. The 
problem is to have a seat of which the length and breadth is pro- 
portional to the under surface of the thighs and buttocks of the 
child; to place it at such a height that the feet of the child may 
rest flat upon the floor when the knees are bent to a right angle, 
and to provide a rest that will support the child's back, whether 
at rest or actively engaged. The desk should be the right height 
ana slope. The under surface must not cramp the knees, and 
above all it must not be placed sq far forward in relation to the 
seat as to requ.re undue leaning forward by the sitter, 
of Ih 7 are many ° aUSes 0f lateral curvature of the spine, some 
fevers 17 Tf Sr ° Wth ' heredi *ary, delicate health, after acute 
ZZT ! Mothers '<**n notice that one hip or shoulder 

clu attent7 S 7 £ * ^ Dress ™*ers are often the ones to 
the two 1 ° *° fECt that the measurements are different on 

E hand not w, V^ Tbm i§ the time to teke such °»" 
n hand, not wait and hope y OU will out-grow it. The time when 
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there is no bone deformity is the only time that a complete cure 

is possible. • 

What can be done for the many curvatures ? Have them lie on 
their back for several hours daily, as is sometimes prescribed for 
patients? Put the patient in a jacket? No. The principle on 
which to work for such cases is to reeducate the muscles of the 
body; improve position of sitting and standing at all times; atten- 
tion to dress; systematic training of the spinal and other muscles, 
including the thoracic muscles; attending to general health. 
These points carefully carried out may restore one to the sym- 
metry that is man's birthright. Florence Ball. 



EDUCATION IN ITS TRUEST SENSE. 

THE Topeka Daily Capital, under the above head, in its "Lay 
Sermons," publishes, on November 11, the following by 
President Nichols: 

"Education is the harmonious development of all of one's fac- 
ulties—moral, mental and physical. Educators are just beginning 
torealize the full meaning of this definition; at least are just begin- 
ning to provide for instruction along all of these lines. The at- 
tempt to educate along any one line must prove a failure. The 
church schools of the middle ages were capable of educating 
monks and nuns, men and women to withdraw from the world, 
but not men and women to take an active part in the affairs of the 
world. The goody-goody young man is an example of the one- 
sided development. He may be good, but he is good for nothing 
as a citizen. The world needs goodness, but it needs much more. 
The tendency for the past four or five centuries has been to educate 
the mental and neglect the physical side of man's nature. The re- 
8 «lt was generally a theorist; a man who could succeed In ms 
chosen profession, but utterly helpless outside of it. The ai 
*re of many college graduates in the past has been due to tm 
astern of education. The young man or woman with muscie 
Gained to respond readily and accurately to each ^P uls * ° 
«**b R mind under the control and guidance **^ de **^£ 
m °ral nature is well fitted, indeed, for life's work. The b» 
a 'ight to ask of every graduate: Is he better P«^~ 
*• of himself, less likely to become dependent upon the State, 
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is he a better man, a better neighbor, a better citizen, more patri- 
otic, more interested in the affairs of the State and of the Nation; 
not too good to mix with his fellow men. and yet good enough to 
uplift and help all with whom he comes in contact; is he strong 
morally, mentally and physically? The world does not need monks 
to-day; it does not need the long-faced, sad-eyed scholar, nor the 
pugilist. It does need, however, all three in one. It needs happy, 
hopeful, healthy men and women." 



The Experiment Station desires to increase its usefulness by 
extending the knowledge of its work. One means looking to this 
end is the issue of press bulletins. As the name implies, these 
are not for general distribution, but are designed for the press. 
The special object of this notice is to urge the reader to use his in- 
fluence, and ask others to do the same, to induce the local papers 
to reprint these bulletins regularly. The papers will undoubtedly 
be glad to print them if convinced that the farmers wish them to, 
and a few requests will be sufficient. The press bulletins are 
short, timely, readable articles, consisting wholly or in part of 
statements of results of experiments or observations of the 
Experiment Station force. They are disinterested, and are 
believed to be thoroughly reliable. The first thirty-four press 
bulletins of the Station were reprinted as bulletin No. 86. This 
was received with so much favor that copies available for distrib- 
ution have long since been exhausted. Another collection, lately 
issued as Bulletin No. 99, includes all the remainder issued up to 
June 30, 1900. While some of them may be of ephemeral interest, 
others contain valuable material not likely to be printed elsewhere 
soon, and the Station Council feels that, by thus. sending them to 
our regular mailing list, they will fall int o appreciative hands- 
The press bulletins, as issued, are sent to the newspapers of the 
State, to a considerable number of agricultural papers, to certain 
hrnnlh^T^ ' ^ t0 SOme ° ther address <* where they will be 
the st i„n att ? ti0n ° f the P Ublic - Th * regular bulletins of 

tura^Exnr, ?« t0 ^ Wh ° apply for th ^ Address Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Manhattan, Kan. 
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LOCAL N0TE5. 

The cadet battalion has 465 uniformed members. 

The first years had a party in Agricultural Hall, Monday night 
of last week. 

The "Kansas Kook Book by Kansas Kooks" will be ready for 
sale by December 10. 

The carpenter shop is building five new walnut bookcases for 
the Entomological Department. 

Marshall county has twenty-three students in the regular four- 
years courses at the Agricultural College. 

Mr. Huffman and wife, of Little River, Kan., were shown 
around College Saturday by Assistant Pape. 

There will be a football game between the St. Marys' eleven 
and the K. S. A. C. team, on Thanksgiving day. 

Assistant J. G. Haney and Miss Berry attended farmers' in- 
stitutes at Eureka and Matfield Green last week. 

Professor Otis received a handsome new desk last week and 
spent Thursday in moving his office to the library room in Agricui- 
wal Hall, where he will make it his headquarters during the win- 
ter term. 

Mr. James Gillispie, editor of the Eeville, Memphis, Mo., was a 
very welcome visitor at the Printing Department Saturday morn 
J* He appeared well pleased with the appearance of eveiy 
wng about College. 

. The officers and non-commissioned officers of the College Mjat- 
W*» will have a military concert and ball, Wednesday ^evenm* 
November 28, in the Union Club Hall. Brown's Military Orcftes 
ttawill furnish the music. 
Professor Otis is writing an illustrated fifty-page ^article on 
Wmg in Kansas" for Secretary Coburn's ^^every 
£? rt - The article will be interesting and valuable to 
Kansas farmer and dairyman. 

C.C. Frevert, of Holyrood, Thurman S^^^gSX 
JJ.Bmil Kesl, of Cuba? Kan., have sent otters *o thenar ^ 
P^*ent expressing the intention of returning this win 
the second term's work in the Farmers' Short Course. 



■g. 
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The Agricultural College was represented at the convention of 
the Y. M. C. A., at Wichita, November 22-26, by the following 
students: S. J. Adams, A. W. Buhrer, R. J. Courter, Ray Felton, 
A. H. Leidigh, P. E. Mills, H. Tracy, and W. S. Wright. The boys 
were joined by D. L. Kent and Hayes Coe after reaching Wichita. 

The Faculty has lately adopted two regulations that will be of 
interest to many of the students. The first provides that not more 
than two-thirds of the work required for the M. S. degree can be 
taken in any one department. The second provides that all stu- 
dents who have failed in two or more studies at mid- term shall be 
considered to be on trial until the end of the term, and if they fail 
again m two full studies, shall not return without the special 
permission of the Faculty. 

Park Place dormitories are progressing nicely. The first two 
buildings, containing about sixty student rooms, a large kitchen, a 
dining-room, a roomy assembly hall, several bath rooms and water 
closets, etc., will be finished before the opening of the winter 
term, lhe whole group of four buildings which Mr. Dewey plans 
to erect will be heated from a central steam plant and lighted with 
electricity. The Industrialist will give a detailed description of 
the dormitories in a future number. 

The Experiment Station is in almost dailv receipt of communi 
fin l n ! c ? mmendat °ry of its work, with which it would be easy to 
mi an entire issue of the Industrialist. The following letter is a 
nSintW I 7?i Ur Bl i lletin No- 99 came to me yesterdly. I have 
ES V-J ? &T ?f y and prize [t ver y WgWy- I would like a dozen 
effort* If T d f a r mers in whom l am interested. I think the 
srahl oL£? aT Staff iu your department are entitled to 
special credit, and do not believe they are appreciated generally." 



SocietvwinTiS h - a + D u nUal meetin S of the State Horticultural 



eaVt sidP Tn tif a m .u be ? ooms of the so™** on the ground floor, 
Thursdav FrS- *°rth wing of the state-house, at Topeka, on 
SeL7on7on^ »t y Qon d Saturd *y, December 27, 28, and 29, 1900. 
b^falwav^nL °° A V M i 1:30 p ' M - and 7; 30 p. M. Qu^tion 
or reZT d£w eVerybody inter ested. After every day paper 
aU Ws at wm o?° n P. e / tlnent to the subject will be in order; 
rrulrfor an exhlit ZV?^ °? Cer ' As the society is collecting 
Y Mav 1 ?^ Nnlo u th , e Jl an - American Exposition at Buffalo, N. 
Plav aYthte mJf^ hi 901 ' ther ofore it hopes for a large dis- 
above "exhibit Z Ef J$ exh i bits of *«»»? ^uit suitable for 
deceive full cS X* d £ nat ? d for such ™ and exhibitor will 
fums If tlJ LtLf ^ J" 1 **** dollars is set aside for prem- 
^it^st^riSv bGSt d i Splay is oonsidered worthy by the 
Sr prtmhim^ J^fA " 11 P re ™nm of fifteen dollars. All 
oiSy^Ca^inf thlZl 1 *" at the di scretion of the committee, 

exh^bfw "ntanfe XrowTr ^ha^rf ^ *«™ £ *! % 

may be sent in car* rff t^L ' l l receive a reward. Articles 

i «« sent m care of the secretary a day or two in advance. 
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This meeting is open to every one; the world is invited. All re- 
ports are open to discussion. No discussion will be had during 
the evening except by unanimous consent. Please register on 
arrival, and introduce yourself at once. Railroads will give the 
usual holiday rates. The program may be obtained by writing to 
Secretary W. H. Barns, Topeka, Kan. 

The one hundred thirty head of experimental calves are becom- 
ing civilized now, and the rapidity with which they become accus- 
tomed to the Jeeders is surprising. Gentleness is a great factor 
in feeding, and great care is taken to get them tame. They will 
soon learn to line up and walk on the scales and stop to be 
weighed. Vaccination, tagging, etc., is not very gentle handling, 
arid that is now over, and it is hoped the calves have forgotten the 
needle, pincers and rope. 

The Faculty committee on failures have requested five students 
who failed in two or more full studies to withdraw from College. 
Six students were requested to quit public athletic work for the 
remainder of the fall term. Many students who seemed to be 
overworked were asked to drop one or more studies, and several 
others were changed to lower classes. As a whole, the students 
were satisfied that these acts of the committee were necessary 
for the good of the institution and especially for the benefit of the 
failing members. 

• 

ALUMNI AND FORflER STUDENTS. 

Henrietta Willard- Calvin, '86, is conducting the children's 
comer in the Sunday issue of the Capital 

Julia R. Pearce, '90, is taking a course in mathematics and 
Physics in California University, and at the same time teaching a 
Dumber of classes. She is much pleased with her work and pros- 
pects. 

C- D. Adams, '95, and Miss Bessie Moxley were married on 
Wednesday, November 14, at the home of the bride, in Osage Uty, 
***• At home after November 25, Kansas City, Kan., <19 »• 

mh Street.— Students' Herald. • 

oi^ 6 ? 1 of our graduates show their continued i;* 6 ™^ *"*{}! 
3 'by sending -in from time to time the names of persons who 
J^d be benefited by the Experiment Station bu letins Arthur 
V«*8ton, '90, is the most faithful in this respect J. W -Berry, 
Stl?" & Kell °e&> ' 96 » and H. A. Brous, 74, were also heard from 
W1 w*m the past week. 

The many Manhattan friends of "Jack" Harrison read with 
fe the Washington dispatch in Wednesday s paper* tn 
^Postmaster-general has designated post-omce jspec tor 
of SS^ on ' now Postmaster at Havana, as acting director g 
« .Posts in Cuba, Ending the absence of director-general * o 
Who * in New York City. The dispatch claims Mr. Harrison 
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be a Salina man, which is far from true. Mr. Harrison grew to 
manhood in Manhattan, graduating from the Agricultural College 
in 1888, and was appointed a postal clerk from here by John A. 
Anderson. Manhattan people are justly proud of the distinction 
attained by one of their boys. — Nationalist. 

Mrs. Eusebia Mudge-Irish, fourth-year student in 1874, whoso 
nearly graduated as to seem almost like an alumna, and who is so 
well known toihe students of the College of the early years, is 
about to remove to Kansas City, where her husband is practicing 
law. The last week has been an almost continuous fWnd of recep- 
tions tendered her by her friends in the town, by whom she will 
be very mu<h missed. Her father was the late Benj. F. Mudge, 
Professor of Natural Science in this institution, from 1865 to 1874. 
Her mother accompanies her to Kansas City, and with her depart 
ure the last link connecting the old College with the present 
seems to be broken. Her cheery presence has been an inspiration 
to all, both old and young, who have come within her influence. 

The residence of Mr. and Mrs. A. Ridenour, on College Hill, was 
the scene of a beautiful home wedding, when, on Thursday even- 
ing, November 15, their daughter, Miss Etta Ridenour, was united 
m marriage to Mr. Arthur Plowman, of Jewell City. The cere- 
mony was performed by Rev. Young, of Abilene. Early in the 
■evening the guests began to arrive and soon the house was filled 
with the merry voices of old and young. Promptly at six o'clock i 
Miss Emma Finley took her place at the organ and soon all were 
listening to the " Wedding Bells. " While they were ringing, the \ 
bride and groom entered and stood in front of a background of 
chrysanthemums, asparagus and palms, which were arranged 
W -il? un Jf ual £°od taste. The bride was dressed in a dainty blue 
silk, with lace and ribbon trimmings. She carried a bouquet of 
bride s roses. The groom wore tlje conventional black. After 
the usual congratulations of relatives and friends, ample refresh- 

?^V5 £**$ }i ***" y° un e ladies who p roved to n£ e 

vZl ™ V hey bad ^ akeD a co »rsein domestic economy. The 
Th* hJZ - P received m any handsome and valuable presents. 
the oW oi 4 gr ^ Ua S 0f the K « S ' A - C taking her degree with 
llov S K r 6 i> l° T the ^ . three y^rs she has been in the em- 
W m »™ ' ? e - WGy as bookkeeper. She is a young lady who 

Mr pZmI a T n fr T ds Wh0 se » d their best wishes with her. 
of the CdW oZ* f °/ mer ! tudent at the College and is now one 
^oupfe left t^ - S ?nd buUdGrs Gf Jewell City. The happy 

K^L l6 ~Na^aZ eyQUmg *" their neW home * JeWeU « 
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SOME INTERESTING CLIMBERS FOR THE VERANDA. 

( Press Bulletin No. 74. by Horticultural and Entomological Department.) 

The genus Clematis comprises some climbers that recommend themselves both by neat 
growth and by a profusion of rich and often fragrant bloom. The range in these respects is 
sufficient to meet most demands for plants suitable for training to veranda pillars, as well as 
forscreens to clothe unsightly walls or to hide other undesirable features in the view. The 
Kansas Experiment Station has had the more important plants of this group on trial for 
several years and the following notes upon the behaviour of some of them in this locality are 
presented as of interest to growers. 

Clematis Jockmani,* hybrid form, with reasonable care is fairly hardy and satisfactory. 
Its flower* pre four to six rayed, of a rich velvety purple, and when well grown measure four 
to six inches across. They are produced abundantly upon green wood of the season's 
growth, either from buds on old wood or from the crown of the plant after the old wood 
Skilled back by the winter. It is best grown with an eastern or northeastern exposure, and 
wherever placed should be given a good bed of rich black loam, with winter protection for 
the roots in the form of a heavy mulch of well-rotted manure. The wood sometimes lives 
through the cold weather without serious injury, but it is better to lay down the vines and pro- 
wet them with a good covering of clean soil, leaves, or hay. Upon replacing the vines- in spring 
all weakened parts should be cut off, and for the largest flowers the sound branches should 
also be cut well back. This is the most satisfactory of the hybrid Clematis varieties. 

Clematis Henryi, another hybrid, bearing six- or seven-rayed flowers, creamy white, and 
of the largest size, is a free bloomer and a striking plant, but has shown itself much less hardy 
here than the preceding, under the same treatment. Its general growth and cultural require- 
ments are the same. Its showy and abundant bloom render it worthy to be grown in large 
Pots or tubs, for veranda decoration, the plants being removed during winter to a cool cellar, 
to prevent injury by frost. 

Clematis Yiticella, a species native to southern Europe is grown with fair success. It i« 
moderately vigorous, with lilac or purple flowers, four-rayed, spreading about two and one- 
half inches. Where variety is desired this species may be admitted, but for display it is quite 
Inferior to its hybrid, Jackmani, and is little superior to it in hardiness. 

Clmatis Viorna, the "leather flower," native to the eastern United States, varies in tne 
Southwest into the more beautiful red flowered form Coccinea. The form is a slender vine or 
Mat growth, with solitary bell-shaped flowers about an inch in length. When well grown tne 
Plant attains a height of eight feet, and by its < lean habit is well adapted to the purposes 01 
» Pillar plant. It is only of moderate hardiness, demanding a favorable situation and winter 
covering. 

Clmatis PitcheH, growing wild in copses throughout eastern Kansas, while somewhat less 
MM in growth than the preceding, is greatly improved under cultivation and de9e ™ sa 
Plwe in every collection. Its flowers are single, bell-shaped, about an inch in length, ana 
» Anil purple color, followed by conspicuous silky seed-clusters. It is perfectly **™»- 

Clematis Flammula, the European fragrant " Virgin's-bower," has shown itself with ^» 
very desirable wall plant. The growth is strong and in protected situations near* orquue 
;»%. furnishing, in average seasons, its pure white, star-shaped, fragrant flower. tog«»« 
fusion throughout late summer. The foliage is of a healthy rich green the leaves ^remai 
J« on the plant until midwinter. After flowering the plant is still conspicuous by reason 
">e abundant feathery seed-clusters. a ,«„tiv still more 

Clmatis Paniculata, a Japanese species much like the foregoing, Is W"^ 8 ™ ^ 
porous and hardy, and on account o? the large flowers, also more beautifu Since its ^intro 
Mtion it has become a great favorite as a veranda or wall climber, and it mayj *« seen 
"J condition in many city and country places in eastern Kansas. Th • *£^^ 
**«** upon new growth, the best results are produced by close prun n whe *JJ 
J** This species and the Flammula do well when fully exposed to .the sun if the, 
J 8 to soil rich, deep and cool. Where but a single Clematis can be grown the ra 

Prove the most satisfactory in ordinary treatment. pastern counties 

Jte T' f0mlng a 8trOD * ™<«" Vine ° f ramPant f ?V Tie two pSceeding. Its 
•blJEf! a8 a screen &»**• though in beauty much inferior tot *« *™ * feathery see d- 

cSS? T° WerS are SmaU ' and cream y whlte ' and are f 0UOW k fJht to cover a large space, 
apDelrt It8preafls naturally by layering, and may soon be brou ^ rocky slope or 

OH '° greate8t vantage in the less formal parts of the towi*« onj ^^ Qf ^ 
overt! J° U * h waU - From such a base it will climb upward into the low ^ popBNOB 
nan8ln « tree, when its true use and beauty are fully apparent. 
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milk production, pri- 
vate dairying, creamery but- 
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for an Agricultural Building, 
$6,000 for dairy apparatus 
and $3,000 for dairy herd and 
shelter. 
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every young 
man wanting a 
good position 
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farm or in a 
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course. 
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know who should attend this 

course to come. 
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BOARD OF INSTRUCTION. 



Ernest R Nichols, A. M. (University of Iowa), President, Corner Poyntz and Juliette aves 

John D. Waltbbs.M S. (Kansas State Agricultural College) North end of Sixth street 

Professor of Industrial Art and Designing. 

Alexander B. Bbown, (Boston Music School)^.. M. (Olivet) 817 Houston street 

Professor or Music. 

Julius T. Willabd, M. S. (Kansas State Agricultural College) 121 1 Moro street 

Professor of Applied Chemistry. 
Albekt S. Hitchcock. M. S. (Iowa Agricultural College) . . CoUege Hill, 2 miles N. W. of College 

Professor of Botany. 
Fbkdbic A, Mbtcalf, O. M. Superioris Honoris (Emerson Coll. Oratory) 6th and Poyntt ave. 

Professor of Oratory. 

Geobge F. Wkida, Ph. D. (Johns Hopkins) 517 Fremont street 

Professor of Pure Chemistry. 

Henk y M. Cottbell, M. S. (Kansas State Agricultural College) College Campus 

Professor of Agriculture, Superintendent of Farm. 
Miss Minnie Av A Nellie iStoneh. (Boston N. S.ofH. A.),B. S.(S.D. A. C.) Fourth and Osage 

Professor of Domestic Science, Dean of Women's Department. 
Joseph D. Harper M. S. (Rose Poly technic Institute) Houston st., between 6th. and 7th. streets 
froressor of Mechanical Engineering, Superintendent of Shops. 

PTotioro^rtt^J^T^ Seventh and Osage streets 

rroiessor of Horticulture and Entomology, Superintendent of Orchards and Gardens. 

Frank C. Lock wood, Ph D ( Northwestern) Corner Klf th and Humboldt 

„ T Professor of English. 

Ben j. L. Remick, Ph. M. ( Cornell CoUege ) Fourth and Osage 

„„ M „ „ Professor of Mathematics. 

Bbnj.F.Eyer 512 Houston street 

„ „ „ Professor of Physics and Electrical Engineering. 

C.RGoodrll, A. M. (Franklin) amwmmnum. 

m,« w* ., „ . n Professor of History and' Economics. 

Miss HARRiRT Howell, (Pratt Institute) corner Poyntz and Juliet .t e avenues 

j«.o»t, n D Superintendent of Domestic Art. 

Joshua D.Rickman, I. T.u 91 1 Osage street 

Superintendent of Printing. 

Miss Josephine T. Berry, a. B. ( Kansas University ) Sixth street and Poynu avenue 

a 8 .McFARLAND.A.M.(Miami),.. £* Fourt n und Osage 

Mtrs itt™™™ r,. Principal Preparatory Department. 

MISS FLORENCE BALL . . . g£ Cof and „ t streel8 

Director of Physical Training. 
MissLorena E. Clemons, B. S. (K. S. A. C^ Secretary Corner Fourth ami Laramie 

ft H. Otis, M. S. (K^Tt^i^^L^SXTe^^ ^ Bi0l0Ky - Coi.ege W 

William Abch McKeeveb ^^^^S^ZZ Z:mM^ton street 
Miss Josephine c. Habpbb instruo?«rf °M°L English and Philosophy. 

Miss Alice Rdpp, (I^S^Sto^No^aiw^ ma » tl08 , Corner Sixth and Pierre streetf 

Chables Eastman, Cadet M^SlW^ 

Ch^W^pTM'. ITk t A < 8raK'«^ Corner Sixth and Colorado 

R. W- Clothier, M. S.(K S. A C 1 Atta£Sr?IK and Ass ' nt Curator Museum.. 918 Osage st 
inis 4 QO i\,f„^; t.Lz:'', A8slsfc ant in Chemistrv. KYMnnnt hat™ 



und 



age st 



Margaret J. Minis, Assistant Librarian nt in Chemistry .Fremont, between Fifth ... 

R. H. Brown, M. T. (Kan. Con. of S„i ' ii ' a ' > tr' « •; Fourth and Moro streetf 

J. M. Westgate, M. 8. (K. S. A cT A^t J'< ( ^ SA - C >- Ass't in Music.817 Houston street 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN ILLINOIS. 

THREE years ago the legislature of Illinois made an appropria- 
tion of $8000 with which to erect a building for the use of 
women, and to be used for the promulgation of the knowledge and 
practice of domestic science throughout the state. This building 
is located on the state fair grounds, in Springfield, the capital of 
the state, and a domestic science school, under the control of the 
state board of agriculture, is conducted during the week of the 
state fair and the week following. 

The building is colonial in style, three stories high, with piazzas 
in front and rear. The first floor is devoted to a large reception 
hall, a lunch room, where a simple luncheon of excellent quality is 
served, or the visitors may bring their own luncheon and sit down 
and enjoy them, with coffee or chocolate from the lunch-counter. 
In one corner of the building is a creche, with all arrangements 
f or the care of very small children, and mothers who wish to visit 
the exhibits may leave their infants in charge of competent nurse- 
maids. Immediately back of the creche is the toilet room, which 
is supplied with chairs, a couch, washstands, towels, and every 
Provision for the comfort of visitors. In fact, the whole first 
floor is a "rest room" such as many large towns now provide for 

the convenience of visitors. p 

With the exception of one room, which is used by the W. U. 
T - U., the entire second floor is devoted to the domestic science 
aohool. There is a large kitchen, with all the appliances of a weii- 
tormihed home kitchen, but with nothing that is not possible ina 
**jr- modest establishment, a dining-room, an assembly roo 
*ith seats for about 300 persons, an office and a store-room. 
«** floor is used as a dormitory by the faculty ■***"* ht 
^« year there were in attendance at the school *^*^ 
"* from thirty-five cities in the state. These P U P^T 
^«ted by the domestic science clubs that are now ^J 
**«•.»» farrners'4n*fcltutes. They must be women betwee 
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the ages of seventeen and thirty years, of good moral character, 
and have had a common-school education. Every pupil is required 
to be on hand the day the school opens and is required to stay 
until it closes. 

The board of agriculture provides free admission to the fair 
grounds, cots, mattresses, and dressing tables. Each girl brings 
her own bedding and pillow, and pays $5 to the managers to 
cover the cost of her board for two weeks. 

"No less a person than Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer is employed by 
the board of agriculture to conduct this school, and it will be read- 
ily admitted that she is far and away the head of her profession in 
this country. Miss Russell, of Evanston, Miss Taylor, of Prince- 
tori, and Miss Wilkin, of Chicago, were Mrs. Borer's assistants. 
Aliwere pupils last year in the school and were promoted this year 

to be heads of departments, and each is invaluable in her depart- 
ment. 

"The routine of the school is very interesting. The pupil* 
were divided into five divisions of seven and the work into five 
classes One division cooked, one washed dishes, one waited upon 
tne tables, one waited upon the second table and etoared tables 
and took care of the dining-room, and one did the dormitory work 

?cl*T? r ° tati0n - Mrs - Rorer was in fullchar^oftta 

£S d ' T1 ~d n,any times had girls from the other divisions 

the !>! n S RuSSeU was in char ee o* »«« dining-room mi 
neatfv,Z . the . Servin K dM °™ were taught how to set tables 
neatly and to wa,t upon them correctly. 

KanceldT T* dUmers were **"<* with as mnch *- 

SSTtSKSr t a stete '-'-- ,he *"~-! 

most an,,.,,.? . To man y of th « « lri * Present it was » 

where. Mis! RuZn "^ *"* ao "> ***** ttan "** 
thatshewonevtytLrT "*"■*•■»• «*M-*-l»* 

•Klat 10 o'clock M». ^ B "** n 00 ^* «Mm»ettewl ft>»*tbe day, 
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cleared away to make time for an hour of study or rest before the 
afternoon lecture at 3. At 4:30 it closed and several divisions 
were kept busy preparing the dinner, which we had at 6:30. 

"This was usually a very abundant four-course dinner and to a 
certain extent illustrated some points made by Mrs. Rorer during 
her lecture. We had perhaps a clear light soup preceding a heavy 
meat and vegetable course, a salad of vegetables suitable to the 
other elements of the dinner followed, and the dinner ended with a 
dessert of gelatines, or starches or fruits that harmonized with the 
foregoing courses and made up a well-balanced meal. 

"The talk at the tables was not directly of the work, or rather 
not of the food and its preparation. There were two tables, each 
seating sixteen, and at one of these Mrs. Rorer presided and she 
usually led the conversation at her table and occasionally at both. 
Like a genial hostess and with great tact and discernment, she 
made the talk general, drawing out the most timid to express an 
opinion or ask a question. She has traveled extensively and has 
been a student of many subjects and has met.in the course of her 
life many eminent and interesting persons of whom she told inter- 
esting anecdotes. She talked of books and literature, of the work 
in hospitals, her own work in the Stums and her experiences in the 
George Junior Republic in western New York, of fungi and lichen, 
and ferns and trees, of the habits and superstitions of the people 
of other nations and times. 

"I have been asked: Did Mrs. Rorer teach hygiene or did 
she teach cooking? Ignorance as to what cooking-school 
methods really are prevails to a great extent, and many believe 
that they are not adapted to ordinary home use. In the two- 
weeks course given at this free scientific school a bright ambi- 
tious girl might learn to prepare, cook and serve every article o 
f °od used in a family of modest means in a year. The lessons m- 
clu <k a great variety of breads and cereals, soup stocks, ftsn, 
meats of every kind except pork, summer and winter vegetables, 
^s and salad dressings, dozens of simple and inexpensive de • 
"**. milk and eggs, beverages, ices, ice-cream, and some v ej 
Pfc* cakes. Pork, salt-rising bread, slack-baked *^*™*£ 
»es, Pie and rich layer cakes she denounced in ™»« 8 " 
**»*• Hot bread she damned with faint praise, whlte 
y«*t bread she declares- is lacking in nutritive qualities w 
**■ bread she declares an almost perfect food; she g 
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and the pupils daily made a most delicious steamed brown bread. 

"She demonstrated a 'mush bread » that alone is worth the fall 
price of admission. And here is the recipe : Put one pint of milk 
in a double boiler. When scalded stir in slowly a half-pint of corn- 
meal. Cook until you have a smooth mush (about five minutes); 
take from the fire; add the yolk of four eggs, slightly beaten; then 
fold in carefuUy the well-beaten whites. Turn this into a baking 
dish and bake in a moderately quick oven twenty to twenty-five 
minutes. Serve at once. This might be served in the dish in 
which it is baked and be helped with a spoon. Corn bread in any 
form has great food value. 

"Some readers of this report may remember what Mrs. Emma 
P. Ewing said on the subject of salt-rising bread during her 
course of lectures here, several years ago. Her remarks com- 
pared with Mrs. Rorer's on the same subject as a bunch of fire- 
crackers compares with a modern rapid-fire gun. I shall have to 
forget them before I try to eat salt-rising bread again. 

"During the week of the fair, when the assembly-room was 
crowded during every lecture, Mrs. Rorer talked about and de- 
monstrated the canning of fruits and vegetables. The students 
had a lecture on the care of typBoid- fever patients and another on 
tne feeding of infants. There was a delightful lesson on mush- 
rooms with a number of varieties brought in from the grounds 
with which to illustrate. There was a lesson on baking-powders, 
v»W ma ^! facturG and "ses, tapiocas, gelatines, and their food 
2 tfn !- WaS a demon stration on dressing, trussing and 

^thf UP 1 u ken that WaS a lesson in cleanliness and celerity; 
Sr th ; K b ° n u ing ° f a chicke » or turkey that was a lesson in 
dexterity, and both were lessons in carving 

could n Z7 get[Cg{ l l Wlth a r6Ceptive mind and retentive memory 
ZZuZlT Hght therea ^beral education if she choose 

^uX^rziT 111 kaowiedge impianted by thisre " 

istry, botany a ^ cot! **""** hygiGne ' P^ siol °^ cbem ' 
probablv dP^t^t ?T° n S6nSe a11 trained on the work she is 
her Ufe if T * ** mOSt interesfced * d «™g the rest of 

Pretty tasto TZ^ZlZ^^' *" "«**« * ^ 
hours each day to Mrs 2V T ° m C ° Uld Usten f ° r ""^ 
free from p«ZZu£^? *** "* fluent S P eech ' entirely 

"On Jlal Hay o^^ ^^ SOme benefit ^ ' 
7 ° r the seS81 °a an examination was held, ten 
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sample questions being given to which each student was to give a 
written answer. To those whose answers were satisfactory a di- 
ploma was to be given. Each student sent there by a domestic 
science club or farmers' institute is expected to make a report to 
that club or institute during a winter meeting, and those reports 
are to be published and a prize is offered for the best report. 

"The girls gaining diplomas are expected to assist or lead in 
forming township domestic science clubs through their own coun- 
ties. If in this way they did not succeed in doing one thing but 
raising the standard of bread baking on farms, the movement 
would be a success. And no one can doubt that the influence of 
these young women in their respective homes will do much toward 
domestic reform." 

The above article is an extract from a letter written by Mrs. 
P. J. Sedgwick, of Decatur, and published in an Illinois paper, 
seems to me very suggestive of what might be done in a small way 
in connection with our farmers' institutes. 

Kansas has provided even more generously than Illinois for 
such of her young women as are able to enter the College and take 
either the regular College course or the Domestic Science Short 
Course ; but there are many women who long for and need just 
such instruction, yefc cannot leave home for many days at a time. 
Why would it not be possible for several counties to unite, rent a 
room in oue of the towns, fit it up for a kitchen, secure a good 
<*acher, and devote a week, or perhaps two weeks once a year to 
learning better and easier methods of housekeeping. 

Harriet Howell. 



THE NEW STUDENTS. 

A COUNT of the new students made November 16 Bhows ttat 
n three hundred eighty-one have entered the regu a 
year courses this fall. Of these, two hundred ^^^ 
mug men and ninety-five are young ladies-a larger P F" 
of young men than usual, a fact that is noticeable in tn 
student body. . certi- 

One hundred twenty-three were admitted on J ipl ^ S thirt y. 
**g the completion of approved county courses ofstj^ ^ 
*** on grammar-grade certificates of accredited ficj|tegi 

8 * on high-school certificates, ten on teacners 
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twenty-one on grades from other schools, and one hundred forty- 
seven on examination. One hundred eighty-four came direct from 
district schools, one hundred forty-two from graded schools, 
forty-nine from other colleges, and six did their last school work 
m a county teachers' institute. While here, two hundred forty 
are supported by parents or friends, fifty-seven partially support 
themselves, and eighty-four are entirely dependent upon their 
own resources. 

Seventy-two counties of Kansas, seven other states and one 
territory are represented by these new students, as follows: Allen 
three, Anderson three, Barber one, Barton six, Bourbon four, 
tfrown nine, Butler two, Chase two, Chautauqua two, Cherokee 
one, Clay five, Cloud four, Coffey five, Cowley four, Crawford 
roree, Dickinson nine, Douglas four, Edwards one, Elk one, Ellis 
one, Kinney one, Ford one, Franklin four, Geary six. Graham 
tnree, Greenwood four, Harper one, Harvey ten, Jackson fourteen, 
J etterson eighteen, Jewell nine, Johnson five, Labette two, Lin- 
' *!*' ^ ogan one > L yon one, McPherson twenty-seven, Marion 
two, Marshall twelve, Mitchell six, Montgomery one, Morris five, 
Monon one, Nemaha ten, Neosho two, Norton one, Osage five, 

nlZT !. ' ° ttaWa f ° Ur ' Pawnee °™> Philips three, Pottawat- 
omie thirteen, Pratt one, Reno four, Republic seven, Rice three, 

fivl%r y ,? r ' RUSh tW °' Russe11 thre *. Saline two, Sedgwick 
one Th I ' ShaWnee f0Ur ' Smith ten > Stafford two, Sumner 

2rJw7 e ' Wabaunse * seven, Washington four, Wilson 
oral' oI°°?r tW °' Wyand ° tte ° ne - States : California two, Col- 

2nt 2 MS2? t ee> Iowa one ' Missouri *™> Texas foui ' Vir - 

gmia one, and Oklahoma Territory three. LORENA El CLEMONS. 



WEATHER R EP0RT F0R THE month op NOVEMBER ipoo> 

Temperature Thp 

normal. There have beeiTr" 1 temperature w »s 40.97°, which is 1.1° above 
forty-two years. The hi<xh ♦ ™ a ' rmer and 23 colder Novembers in the past 
the21st- a monthly ran^f i^ I S' tUre WM 74 ° on the 3d ? the lowest, 5° on 
the least 4° on the 19th and 23d Th £ reatest daily range was 37° on the 8th, 
day was the 3d, the mean h*'- ® mean daily range was 22.73°. The warmest 
22°. The mean at 7 a M » w ° ? the coole8t «» 21st, the mean being 
daily maxima was 52 330. ftf £* J , „ ' at 7 p - M '« 39 -8°- The mean of the 

Cloudiness 1-The ' 7 minima ' 29 ' 6 °' 

The per cent at 7 A.tTwaT^ Clou ^ ine88 "*« 41, which is 1 above normal. 
» Partly cloudy, and 13 were clear * ' ' 33 ' 3 ' Eight day8 were cl ° Udy ' 
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Rainfall.- The total rainfall was 1.01 inches, which is 0.24 inch below 
normal. There have been 22 Novembers with more rainfall and 19 with less. 
Rain fell in measurable quantities on 6 days. 

Barometer.-The mean pressure for the month was 29.02 inches, which 
is 0.17 inch above the normal. The maximum was 29.35 inches at 7 A. M. on 
the 11th, the minimum 28.52 inches at 7 A. M. on the 22d-a monthly range 
of 0.82 inch. 

Wind.-The wind was from these directions the following number of times: 
North 17, northeast 15, east 2, southeast 3, south 5, southwest 15, west 1, and 
northwest 2. The total run of wind was 6388 miles, which is 882 miles 
below normal. This gives a mean daily velocity of 212.96 miles and a mean 
hourly velocity of 8.87 miles. The maximum daily velocity was 413 miles on 
the 17th; the minimum, 63 miles on the 19th. The maximum hourly velocity 
was 30 miles from 12 to 1 P. M. on the 17th . 

The following table gives comparisons with preceding 42 Novembers : 
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WIND RECORD. 
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Ernest R. Nichols, Observer. 



The twenty-ninth annual session of the Kansas State Grange 

will be held in Manhattan, December 11, 12, and 13, 1900. The 

neadquarters for entertainment will be at the Hotel Higinbotham. 

ine business sessions will be held in the Odd Fellow's Hall. On 

l uesday evening, December 11, there will be an open session at 

he College chapel at which there will be addresses of welcome 

and response, and an address by Prof. B. S. McFarland, of the 

by Prof TV n hG ° r ^ e ~ its Object, and Results- also one 

aim " rru ' ^ ' ° f Kansas C'ty, upon "Culverts and Drain- 

CW«,f ^ ? SS ° f Profess °r Goit before the Good Roads 

occa^onn 7° P ! WaS ° ne ° f the most Poetical addresses of the 

TwTsh;!? 1S ° bG PUbUshed ^ ^ Agricultural Department 

tz:ZTj: ::rr\ bui,etin - Music wm be fu ™ ished 

published nTZ* P ^ s - B rown . Pull program wilI » 
Grange as th* w desiring to know more about the 

s te tes; T\::z7:\:T muyn ot the farmers ° f the unit i 

ospeciallv Mil r.^A improvement of the roads, and 

me to this meetia '' ™! l^* wU1 «»'• a one-andonethird 
Plan The ™.« m kets wiU •» sold <"> *e certificate 

^ .cafa^TS T- T, fere «*°« ^ * receipt ^ 
secretary of the St p P ls P res ented at Manhattan to the 

Cities the holder to al'onTth^ *T **' bein « Signed by ^ 

™ wone-tnird rate returning. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

The College band has thirty members. 

Dr. N. S. Mayo writes from Storrs, Conn., that a new boy ar- 
rived at their home November 19. 

The Kansas Farmer reprints Jesse B. Norton's recent article in 
the Industrialist on "Special Education. " 

President Nichols went to Ellsworth last Monday to confer with 
Hon. E. T. Pairchild, president of the Board of Regents, about 
College matters. 

Anew edition of the constitution and by-laws of the Hamilton 
Literary Society has just been issued, containing an interesting 
history of the society. 

The military ball Wednesday evening at Union Hall was a very 
pleasant event. Several members of the Faculty were present 
and all report a good time. 

Miss Florence Ball has been absent from her depar tment on 
account of a persistent attack of the malarial fever. She is unaei 
the care of Doctor Roberts. 

.President Nichols is at work on the plan of instruction for the 
winter term. The scheme required for next term is as complex 
as the time table of the Santa Fe railroad system. 

p Professors Hitchcock and Otis and Miss May Senj^ ***** 
Coffey county last week conducting farmers' 1 ^ tl J u ^ f s * t t 1 g n ? ^ 
Lebo, and Agricola. Mr. Haney conducted an institute at u nion 
Center, ten miles south of Alma. 

Farmers' institutes will be held at Burlingame ^J^cember 
a *l 6, at Peabody on December 7 and 8 and at Glen Meter 
kwmber 6 and 7. Professors Willard and Harper wll ^tena 
Burlingame, Professor Stoner at Peabody, and Professors n 
<*** and Otis at Glen Elder. 

c Dr. C. H. St. John, the noted temperance lecturer of Kansas iy, 
Jgtacted chapel exercises on Tuesday m °^£* J^S the use 
^ students a very appropriate talk on ^temperance « ' ing> 

£ tobacco. The girls he warned against small shoes^ ^ ting 
^evenings an< f earl marrymg . The Doctor is an in 
P^lic speaker. 
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tlJ?S8« A , mos . has lGased ^e third story of the Snow building, on 

nhnw™ I ™ e \l f0r a £ Pm of ten years and is remodeling it for a 

I nSSE *? *? ? y ' The north side of the buOding will present 
a unique front when glazed and completed. 

C^^° T ?W*i R Weida delivered an address before the 
^n?if a?SaS T ?« hers ' Association, at Newton, at their Thanks- 
np! n ^'r d , PfofessorR C - Lockwood lectured before the 
JNortn Central Teachers' Association, at Beloit. 

in SL^S??'- November 26, the second-term short course girls 
we^S «r,H C J enCe / nt SL toined the fir st-term girls. Lunch was 
EKdiEftET^ T he Printin S department was also compli- 
mented and Superintendent Rickman says it was -elegant." 

Bolton G 5^? inme, ? t i n the cha P el Monday evening by Lovett's 
The nexf Zl T* mtQ ™^*g and delightful in every respect. 
Pictme PW amm ? nt °, f the lecture cour se will be Uncle Josh 
iin^uDnS-VST $ the , fam0US impersonator Harry W. De- 
^o5 ^^ r b ? 8 * ree ° ther P^formers. The troupe will be 

John r s f HonSn« W n! a K d atte u nded the first annual meeting of the 

ThaSsSniSt Th the Midd i? West > at Kansas (!ity ' F 

university present Sfp W ? e fifteen form ' er ******* ° f ^ 
enspiriWtimf tv, il F rofessor reports an enjoyable and 

MisU^o^^^ *om ^^ 

mmto1ato t Sha ] ^ ni f Depftrt .? eilt received a cal1 *> r a compel 
New Mexico wSn 5 ^ u* ^ed-milk dairy at AlbuqoHrque, 
superintendent fof ^ th \ Fa ™ Department was asked for a 
city of 0?d Mexico V^\T "^ndred-acre dairy farm near the 
tunities were offpr^ * b °th places good wages and good ..ppor- 
were offered for pushing, collage- trained men 

A. CoLt°\tm\?d% a he S St M ^ yS -Thanksgiving, by the K. S. 
score of 28 • 6 in fa InS 5. M* 1 ^ 8 College eleven resulted in a 
students and the s^ectato^ 61 "' According to reports by our 
rather "rough and tii mKi a -\/ rom Manhattan, the game was 
Agricultural Collect S»m Messrs - Pangburn and Gillis of the 
the St. Marys taiiSwS^^ 6 ^ bruised and f ° 1ir 

I ^«i Sto^^pioS-f^T* ° f the Ex Periment Station of the 
being mailed to person/^ f Colle e e -, for the fiscal year 1899- '00 is 
report is a handsome w«inn St ^ d in the W01>k of the staff. The 
sixty.four pages. It ooiS{„ u * 8 5 ated volume of one hundred 
dent, treasurer and secret 8ta * l u sti cal statements by the presi- 
de council, reprints from Kn7 ? f *& CoUe ee, a general report of 
publications up to date ani . S ¥ to 98 > a list of all the Station 
value of the Stetion haveinl^ "ft* That the influence and 
judged from the rapid IvomlZ^t duri .?* the Pa«t year may be 

growth of the mailing list and the ( very ap- 
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preciative letters that are being received from the farmers of the 
State and elsewhere. Applications for the bulletins come from all 
parts of the world. Letters of inquiry upon the greatest variety 
of agricultural topics are received in large numbers, chiefly from 
our own State, but not infrequently from others, and even from 
foreign countries. One of the means by which the work of tne 
Station has been brought to the favorable notice of the public nas 
been the farmers' institutes which have been held in large num- 
bers in nearly all parts of the State the past year. An appropri- 
ation was made by the legislature to cover the expenses ot tne 
institutes, but the chief draft for speakers has been upon tne 
Experiment Station force. The council believe that in tne 
future the demands o!: this educational field should be met by an 
appropriation that will provide for an increase in the Station torce. 

The Military Department has never before done more exten- 
sive work in field drill and tactics than this fall term, ine 
cadet batallion, numbering nearly five hundred^ students, was 
completely organized for the present fall term s work betore 
October 24. The work was somewhat hampered at the begin- 
ning of the term by the disagreeable weather and the largest 
number of cadets in the history of the department, the loiiow- 
ing is the roster of the field, staff and line officers: Field anc, 
Staff-Ma ior and Commandant, Charles Eastman ; Battalion Adju- 
tant (Firs! Lieutenant), B F. Mudge; Ordnance Officer(*irsiD 
Lieutenant), Floyd Howard; Sergeant- Major, J. t ;^^ n 00 ' 
Sergeant, G. R. Shepherd; Quartermaster-Sergeant, P. H. . koss , 
Chief Trumpeter, J.'A.Correll. Line officers-Company A 
Captain, H. F. Butterfield ; First Lieutentant, Bryant Poole - ^cona 
Lieutenant, Murray S. Cole. Company «'B," Captain, Fred Mey 
ers; First Lieutenant, Rainey Faris; Second Lieutenant * «£*. 
Bean. n -iTSi* £ *-:- nu„o a Gfantt: First Lieu tenam, 




"JV'Captain, J. H. Oesterhaus; First Lieutenant, ^-^"^S 
Second Lieutenant, Robert C. Cole. There are *^™ m £g % 
smned officers, twenty-four sergeants, thirty-six corporal^ , egm 
trumpeters, thirty-one band men, and three hundred toty four 
privates; aggregate, four hundred forty-eight. ^ number ^ay 
popped drill for various reasons. Some have gone home wm 
others, on account of physical inabilities, have ^^i^lSr 
The senior class furnishes eight <*™^f££?Z£ enCed 
«la«» is represented by six commissioned officers i ( wno e 
**h the present senior class), and nineteen jergean^ 
sophomore class has five sergeants and thirty-six corpora 



ALUMNI AND FORnER STUDENTS. 

£* Moore, '91, is conducting a successfulimplement busi- 
a ^in Kingfisher, Qkla, a . gt . 

JnM***&>'«»> ** ***** ber Position ***<» **** 
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C. S. Pope, third-year student 1894, has a very prosperous druff 
business at Carbondale, Kan. 

Claud Masters, '99, is finding good use for his chemistry in 
carrying on a drug business in Hillsdale, Kan. 

A. G. Wilson, '99, has a half interest in the firm of Ball* 
Wilson, Kansas City, Mo. They are doing a good business in 
high-class job printing. 

Prank Yeoman, '98, is now practicing law in Kansas City and 
is well satisfied with the degree of success which he is meeting. 
His office is with Irish, Brock & Smith. 

T. W. Morse, '96, has severed his connection with the Kansas 
Farmer, and now has a good position with the Livestock Indicator, 
of Kansas City, as advertising solicitor. 

Harriet Vandivert, '97, visited the College and Manhattan 
friends during the Thanksgiving holidays. She is teaching do- 
mestic science in Fairmount College, Wichita. 

H. G. Pope, '94, who graduated from the Kansas University law 
school, 1S enjoying a good practice in Kansas City as a member of 
the firm of Bird & Pope. His office is in the Massachusetts 
Building. 

The editor had the pleasure of meeting a number of old stu- 
dents in Kansas City last week. W. E. Smith, '93, was full of 
lntormation concerning .others, and has consented to provide us 
with a number of items in the near future. Mr. Smith with R J. 
fT™ i t • u n i R ho lrish ' recen *ly of Manhattan, constitute the 
firm of Irish, Brock & Smith, which opened offices in Kansas City 
a tew months since, where they have met with unexpected success. 
Mr Brock still lives in Manhattan, and looks after the interests 

ril of M r ^2 V^ 1S ? laCe ^ Mr ' Smith wiU S ive a ™rm welcome to 
City Mo 501-502, Massachusetts Building, Kansas 
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CULTIVATED BLUE-GRASSES. 

Press Bulletin No. 73, issued by Botanical Department.) 

There are several different species of grasses offered by seedsmen under 
the general name of blue-grass. The following notes may prevent con- 
fusion: 

Kentucky Blue-grass. (Poa pratemis.) This is the common blue- 
grass of Kansas. It is widely used as a lawn grass and in the eastern 
counties not infrequently forms a part of permanent pastures. It is a per- 
ennial, spreading by underground stems and forming a compact sod. The 
flowering stems are afoot or two high, or even taller in moist situations, and 
bear at the top a spreading pyramidal flower cluster. For lawns it is 
recommended to sow three bushels of seed per acre and roll in, rather than 
cover the seed. This grass is called June grass in the Northern states, 
green grass in Pennsylvania, and smooth-stalked meadow grass in England. 
It is a native of the" northern regions in both hemispheres, but is not a 
native of Kansas. 

Canadian Blue-grass. (Poa compressa.) This resembles the preceding 
but is much less valuable. It differs in having a blue-green color, strongly 
flattened or two-edged stems, and a small, narrow flower cluster. Under 
similar conditions the growth is not so tall. Like common blue-grass, it 
spreads by creeping stems and forms a strong sod. It will grow on linnet , 
poorer soil than the preceding. It is what goes under the name of tfiue- 
grass" in the New England and Middle states. Although of eonsideraoie 
value in the East, especially on poor soil, it seems not worthy of rec < ),nI " e "" 
dation for Kansas. It is offered for sale in some catalogues under the name 
of English blue-grass, but is not to be confused with the grass known 
Kansas by that name. 

Texas Blue-grass. (Poa aradmifeva.) A perennial, spreading by creep- 
ing underground stems forming a strong growth one to three feet n in. 
is a native of Texas but is cultivated through the South quite extensiv y. 
It is highly recommended for permanent pasture, especially du " n f 
winter months. It may do well in some parts of southern Kansas, du 
** been sufficiently tested. The flower cluster at the top of the stem i.. 
and narrow, not spreading like Kentucky blue-grass. 

Meadow Fescue. ( Festxxa pratenm or Festwa elatior. ) This grass w no. 
» blue-grass but is mentioned here because it is commonly known .id 
* the name of Enelish blue-erass. Most seed catalogues sell it unde ^ 
aame of meadow fescue, and this is the name which properly «W" ^ for 
& native of Europe and now extensively grown in the "«** 
2Jto» and for pasture. It is a valuable grass or ^^^^ass- 
^ hay and pasture. It is recommended to sow it with o chai d g ^ 
*J4ow fescue fifteen pounds, orchard grass twenty P ^™^ ^ 
When conditions are favorable, add two or three pounds ot re ^ ^^ 

l « of orchard grass and meadow fescue on the Colle ^ e the name of 
^satisfactory results. Meadow fescue is also known » n Hn , cHC0CK . 
o»U grass and Evergreen grass. 
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WHAT BOOKS SHOULD THE KANSAS FARJ1ER READ? 

TN THE library 6t the Kansas State Agricultural College are 

* 2,960 books on agriculture. Of all this number, if the young 
Kansas farmer should be limited to three the writer would recom. 
mend "The Fertility of the Land," by Professor Roberts, "Our 
farming," by T. B. Terry, and "Feeds and Feeding," by Profes" 
sor Henry. 

Professor Roberts is a successful farmer, owner of a farm df 
several hundred acres. He stands at the front as a teacher of 
agriculture and as an experiment station director, has traveled 
widely and is in touch with successful farmers in all parts of the 
United States. With all these qualities, Professor Roberts is 
warm-hearted and in close sympathy with the young farmer— 
his ambitions, his difficulties and his opportunities. While writ- 
ten from a thoroughly scientific standpoint, "The Fertility of 
foe land" can be readily understood by the young man whose ed- 
ucation has been received only at the country school. The book 
treats of things that are the foundation of profitable farming in 
Kansas, and it should be read by every Kansas farmer and farm- 
er's boy. 

T - B. Terry was the son of a clergyman; his boyhood was spent 
111 town and he went into business in town. In a trade he got a 
torn. He knew nothing about land, and found afterwards that one 
man had refused this farm as a gift and that no responsible renter 
w »nld take it. He finally had to move onto this barren piece of 
j^and started farming with no knowledge of the work and $3700 

* debt. With such a start and with no other source of ™ c0 ™*> 
Mr. Terry brought this D run-down farm up until he sold $2500 
w <*th of crops from one year's work, and has it thoroughly 
proved with good buildings. The book, "Our Farming,' gives 

* detail how he did it. Many of Mr. Terry's methods are 
^Pted to Kansas farming and many are not. ^ *<** ~ 
"*«* methods suited to his conditions, and the whole book will 
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stimulate the young farmer to better methods and will encourage 
him in his ambitions. 

"Feeds and Feeding" is the only book in the English language 
that gives the results, complete to date, of the thousands of trials 
of feeds and of methods of feeding made by American and Euro- 
pean experiment stations and successful feeders. This bp^ok con- 
tains six hundred forty pages of thoroughly condensed matter, 
giving results of all important investigations on feeding horses, 
beef and dairy cattle, hogs and sheep. It gives full information 
in regard to the characteristics and values of all feeding stuffs 
used in this country, shows the effect on feed value of the different 
methods of harvesting farm crops, and treats fully of the prepa- 
ration of feeds and of methods of feeding. It also explains in 
plain language the science of animal nutrition. The man who 
feeds only one animal and the man who feeds thousands of head 
will alike find this book a practical help whenever the value of a 

5^ meth ° d ° f feedin S n *>ds to be considered. 
^i;io, the farmer who wants a more extended list of books, the 
following are among the best on subjects under the heads given: 

SOILS and Crops: 

The Fertility of the Land. Roberts. 

The Soil. King. 

Our Farming. Terry. ' 

Forage Crops. Shaw. 

Alfalfa. Coburn. 

Clover Culture. Wallace. 

Indian Corn Culture. Plumb 

A Book on Silage. Woll 

Atmoulture in Some of ItB ^^ ^ ^^ ^^ 
Feeds and Feeding: 

Feeds and Feeding. Henry. 
Breeds and Breeding: 

Stock Breeding. MH e8 
' Horse Breeding. SanderB< 

Cattle Breeding. Warfield. 

The Study of Breeds. Shaw. 

Swtnf^ K° f „ LiVe St0Ck ' S *°**s. 
Swine Husbandry. Coburn. 

The Domestic Sheep. Stewart. 

Short-hom Cattle. Sanders. 
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Dairying: 
American Dairying. Gurler. 
Milk and Its Products. Wing. 
Dairy Bacteriology. Russell. 

Principles of Modern Dairy Practice. Grotenfelt and Woll. 
Chemistry of Dairying. Snyder. 
Milk Testing. Farrington and Woll. 
A. B. C. of Butter Making. Monrad. 
klB. C. of Cheese Making. Monrad. 

Building : 

Barn Building. Sanders. 
The Farmstead. Roberts. 

Any of these books may be obtained at the publisher's price 
through your farm paper and through most local booksellers. 

TheU. S. Department of Agriculture issues what are called 
"Farmers' Bulletins." These bulletins are sent free to any ad- 
dress upon application to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. One hundred twenty-one have been issued and new 
ones come out frequently. Farmers can receive them regularly 
and also get most of the back numbers by applying to the depart- 
ment at Washington. Every Kansas farmer should have them. 

The best books on agriculture will not take the place of good 
form papers. Improvements are being discovered constantly in 
every branch of agriculture, and what may be the best known 
method to-day may in a few months need considerable modifica- 
tion; Study books to understand the principles underlying farm 
Practice and read farm papers to keep in touch with best 
methods. H. M. Cottrell. 

The regular College Department of Domestic Science has this 
term carried on two distinct courses of practical work, i. e., Ther- 
apeutic and Domestic Science No. 1. The therapeutics have had 
a complete and practical course of training in the care of the sicic 
a *ddiet in disease. They have prepared in class the JBtoU 
^ds of starchy gruels, beef broths and teas, acid and blana 
kinks, albumenized drinks, vegetable soups and nutritious cuss- 
es and puddings, full directions being given in each case as w 
*hen, how and in what amount each is to be given. Ihey n 
^o prepared a variety of dishes for convalescent patients. , n _ 
^recovery of a patient depends so much upon the prope 
** combination of food which he takes, too much can not be 
in P*aise of such a course of instruction as this. 
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AGRICULTURAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE YOUNG MAN WITH OR* 

A PROMINENT stockman in eastern Kansas made the remark 

about a year ago, that if the community needed another doc- 

tor, they would send to a medical college; if the community or 

S, * u U8j needGd a bookk eeper or stenographer, they would 
send to a business college, and when a farmer, horticulturist or 
stockman needs a man to look after his affairs why not, says he, 
send to the Agricultural College? 

Judging from the letters received by the Ffcrm Department, to 
thiwl ng ^ V h ° Se reCeived ^ other departments, it looks as 

R^f 1 1 ge WaS d ° ing a good <* eal of this kind of work ' 

Kequests have recently been received for over forty young men 
to teke up p0S i ti0ns in some phage ^ ^.^^^ work These 

requests may be grouped under the following headings: 

a vn!n? ^ ? Uege8 ' A farm sch001 in N ^ England wrote for 
Sir MM •£** ° harge ° f their ^cultural department 
who LV. ,* expectation of promotion. A man of wealth 
^ssourTHf ^ establish ^ent of an industrial school in 
ture ho tir a brIght y ° UDg man t0 teach ^eral agricuL 
one of our ^ T e l ^ dairying - Within th * *» two months 
nL a the f n adU f 6S haS been insta "* d as an instructor in dairy- 
ing at the Iowa Agricultural College 

soT^?l nt V: d Mana ° er8 ° f 8tock ***** ^ide from 

^it:^:i:z ir r nite as to the number ° f men 

charge of stockflr" T '^^ f ° r *»"* men t0 *"* 
Pay L rg^flrL ° neman u inLi -oln county was ready to 

Another man i, P $ '* m ° nth besides hou ^ rent and fuel, 
man $75 ^^i**** ^^ t0 W the ri * ht kind ° f * 
steers in western K, ^ A man who feeds 4 > 000 head ° f 

^i^^^r" gladly pay the *»"* man * h0 

hous.renLndrer A lj SStOCk ^^ * 10 ° a month ' plU8 
^camefrom *££Z^^>^ * a — 

r^ZTTtLT *T of *"* F «™- s — definit * 

'dairy farms On the fi T^* t0 successfull y run and manage 

graduates took charge oftZ l*** ° CU>her ° UQ ° f our enterprising 

Nebraska. The nmn \ \ * W ° rk 0n an 8 ' 000 acre ranch in 

writing to the OoL^w ?*??* **"' interest > a ° d * 

ege says that he believes that this young map. 
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wflnofc only make a. reputation for himself but a fortune. Mr 
otta letter from the proprietor of a large dairy farm in New 
Mexico contained the following: "I shall want a strong, energetic 
ymng man who has taken a course at your school, who under- 
stands the hanging of milk, appliances, and feeding a balanced 
ration, and who has not only a theoretical idea but practical 
knowledge of doing this work, knows how to apply what he 
knows and is willing to work." Other similar requests came 
fjom Cowley, Johnson, Wyandotte and Sumner counties. 

It is interesting to note in connection with the demand for men 
on stock and dairy farms the following request from the secretary 
of the California State Agricultural Society: "We will hold our 
State Fair in California commencing September 3 and concluding 
September 15. We have considerable live-stock exhibit and 
Tpijkl like to secure the services of a competent expert live-stock 
Mge. Is there some one connected with your College who would 
like to make this trip to California? I would be pleased to have 
the terms and conditions upon which the proper person could be 
procured." 

Butter Makers and Station Operators. Two letters were received 
asking about young men to take full charge of creameries. Wine 
Wests came for butter makers with the salary offered as ; nign 
as $60 per month. One creamery company made the remark, . 
looks like butter makers were scarce articles. ' Ten young me 
were wanted to operate skimming stations. Two creamery com- 
panies wanted what might be called a route agent and educat ° r 
a.man to work up milk routes and teach the patrons how to e 
*e calves on skim-milk and how to select and grade up the her . 

Sundries. In addition to the above there was a request from 
one of the leading Kansas dailies for a wide-awake young mau 
travel for the purpose of writing up stock sales. A manutac 
of modified milk wanted two young men at fair salaries witn g ^ 
chances for promotion. There were also requests for * el P e 
creameries and dairy farms, which, while they did notpay J 
krge salaries, presented excellent opportunities tor gru 
advancement. whinir but 

It is worthy^ note that in each of the above <^ "f*™* 
^•class young men were wanted. One ^^J°^l 
"* went so far as to say, "No cigarette ^^JZse 
Hen who have large interests at stake are unwilling no 
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interests to anybody but experts. To be able to hold the ^ 
ttons mentioned above a young man must prove himself compe- 
tent. It used to be considered that when a young man was not 
good for anything else his place was on the farm. That time is 
past The agricultural interests of to-day are calling for jnitii 
taiented men as are demanded by the professions of law, medicine 
or the ministry. A young man who takes up studies along agri- 
cultural lines with a view of working into an easy, lucrative posi- 
won is going to be greatly disappointed. It requires long and 
persistent study, coupled with plenty of practice, in order to be- 
come proficient along these lines. He must understand some- 
*ning about soil physics, something about the micro-organisms in 
both soil and plants, and be able to encourage the beneficial or sup- 
press the injurious. He must understand the principles of animal 
nutntion must know the composition of our different feeding 
stuffs and not only be able to figure out a ration to meet the needs 

form poTs^le bUt mUSt SeCUre these elements in the cheapeSt 

*™^Z\Z IT* maU tek6S the Agricultural Course is no 
guarantee that he will be able to secure one of these positions. 

cenL Z ? e<1Ual * thG minor P° sitions > a ™y sma11 ** 
The lTtfo. „„ P , reSent be recom mended for the best positions. 

mlmkLT °i y bG fillGd by th08G wh0 ha ™ the perseverance 
and gm to completely master their specialty. D. H. Otis. 

-f-ANT, K WARMINQ WATER F0 * BATTLE. 

1 on the ^T ^^ U8Gd to Warm the ™<»r for the steers fed 

the Z tl£Zll*71* st winter - The water - su pp * is from 

necessLy to kee'p t fi t?™ ^ ^ tbe tanks as offcen aS ** 

wood tan'ks seven tet in ^ "^ ^ tMta ^ «*"« 
and stand in th« nl • u dlameter ' two feet three inches deep, 

of ste^ JeVe L7 " £*?? Pr ° teCti ° n " ^ ** h * ** 
watered at each tank. ° f tW<mty each ' and tw0 lots were 

The heaters used la«t «r;«* 

rfne and Power Co uZ I"™ "^ by the U: S " Wind "" 
provided with a r» m „ u, y resembl eadeep cast-iron kettle 

"* M is prided wT ^^ *"' iO0beS *"» the botU>a - 
draft and the attachment T™** t0r •«■«**» fnel, controlling 

'" «>e same as tte air l nt T * '*"' Smoke '"»* The draft 

«"-t«ht heater, the opening being the same, 
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being at the top, and carried below the grate by a sheet-iron pipe 
at the side of the body of the heater. 

We used coal as fuel exclusively, and had no trouble in any 
way with the operation. The fires seldom went out, and only 
required a little poking and additional coal at feeding time— twice 
a day. The ashes need removing occasionally, and we found the 
easiest way to be to take up the heater, which is held in place by 
rods which screw into a platform on which the heaters were set, 
and empty the ashes out. This needs to be done only once a week. 

It is my opinion that it took less time to care for the heaters 
than it would have taken to keep the ice out of the tanks. We 
put the heaters in the tanks February 10, and used them till April 
18, a period of sixty-eight days. In this time we burned 2545 
pounds of coal in the two heaters, or about nineteen pounds a day 
in each heater. At $4.00 per ton this coal cost $5.09, or about 
four cents per heater per day. During this time the tanks were 
not frozen over. On a few occasions there was a little ice formed 
on the tanks, but this was due to the water being drunk out so 
low that the heaters did little good. 

We had no positive way of estimating the value of the 
heaters, but there is certainly no one to dispute that water about 
the temperature of ordinary well water is not better for cattle 
than ice water. A steer does not drink often but drinks a 
large quantity at a time, and a difference of twenty to thirty 
degrees in the water taken into his stomach must certainly have 
its effects. Another strong point is, that when the cattle hav 
to drink ice water they usually stand around the tank ana P 
for along time-perhaps come out of the shed where it is wa 
as compared with the location of the tank. They fill up on the ice 
*ater, shake their heads and make a run for the shed again ^ * ^ 
toey will shiver until they get the water warm. The bad .en 
cold water can hardly be estimated. The heaters takeoff the ch 
ao cattle drink readily, and no doubt drink more, which is ; a 
Arable. We will have heaters in seven tanks this winter, ^an 
*«*! begun using several of them. Th ^-^~ on each 
^different manufacturers, and careful notes ; will _ be top 
«* The water in the tanks is now controlled byj»« 
»»ich keep the tanks full all the time. With a i*^ 
*alve and tank header, the water supply in the stockyar ds^^ 
4 very small question. 



m THB IWUST&IAI4ST, 

WHAT THE BOYS SAY ABOUT THE KANSAS DAIRY SCHOOL. 

L. S. Edwards, Emporia, Kan.: "The Dairy.Gourse at the Agri- 
cultural College is designed to meet the demands of a class of peo- 
ple who wish to gain a large amount of practical knowledge in a 
Short space of time. It meets tins demand admirably. Every 
item in the course is there on account of its practical value. In 
working on the farm and in the dairy I find that I can continually 
put to practical use the principles of agriculture and dairying as 
taught in the dairy school "00. I consider that, next to taking the 
regular course, the best thing that a young man can do, who ex- 
pects to follow dairying for a business, is to take the Dairy Short 
Course. It is cheap, practical -and far reaching in its effects." 

J. A. Ren, Princeton, Kan.: "In November, 1899, I was working 
in a creamery when I told my employer that I wished to attend 
the Dairy School that winter, he said: 'Very well; I am glad of it, 
and if you will come and work for me in the spring I will increase 
your wages $10 per month. ' I want to say to any young man or 
woman who intends to engage in creamery, work, dairy farming 
or keeping cows in connection with the farm, that they cannot do 
Without a course of this kind for twice the sum of what, it costs." 

G. R. Mechem: "I took the Dairy. Short Course last winter at 
the Agricultural College and consider it of great value to any 
ypung man wanting knowledge in that line. A young man attend- 
ing this course will learn a great many things besides dairy work 
that will be useful to him. This being a State institution, it has 
secured the best teachers to be had for this department. It is 
twelve weeks well spent for any young man. One improving all 
tne opportunities he has there in attending this course will have 
no trouble in securing a position when through. The cost is not 
to be considered when compared With the good that it does. One 
can go through nicely with $50 or less if he wishes. " 

«v^ r ' J ;^' ^ iUs ' V*™*** K an-: "I cannot find words suited to 
lX n S H * lit U gaVe me ' in the first P^ce, the why to what 
est^lf ^ Jf d,n « the ide * of balancing the'ration for all stock, 
especially for the cow, calf, and hog. Bacteriology, or the knowl- 

utensil ±H7 tS £ d ° ing WeU and on tim « the cleansing of 
T crtm f ?? 0*** "** rUn ' thus insurin S against salting 
Z the £" TheD the WOrk 0f ****** and ^ 

Z^ZZZZ:^ int ° ^ ** *£5 a^ent of a 

Coursfl^*' PlGa8ant HU1 ' Kan " ****■' "By taking the Dairy. 
Course I became a successful station operator at once without*. 
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previous knowledge of the work required. Besides learning the 
care and management of the machinery, I learned the value of dif- 
ferent feeds; how to mix them to get the best and cheapest rations, 
and also how to feed them to the dairy cow to get the largest profit 
from her. That which was taught as to the care and management 
of cows and calves alone made the course worth several times 
its cost to me had I not gone into the creamery business at all. " 

Fred Schaaf, Irving, Kan.: "As a member of last year's dairy 
class I want to say to those who may be in doubt as to the real 
practical value derived from the dairy course that I for one would 
not take $1000 for what I learned at the dairy school in three 
months. As a result of this training I could have had four differ- 
ent positions since spring. Its value to a skimming : station 
operator cannot be overestimated. I want to thank the pro- 
fessors of this department for their conscientious and painstaking 
work. Long life and abundant success to the Kansas Dairy 
School under their management. " 

A. E. Blair, Blair stown, Mo. : "My course at K. S. A. C. dairy 
school (January to March, 1900,) was a source of much benefit to 
me. It aroused in me a deep interest in a most profitable and 
interesting business. I have been working steadily at a good 
salary ever since finishing the course, having accepted an offer 
from several good ones. These offers came as a result of my 
having attended the dairy school. The instruction received in 
ti»e feeding and care of dairy stock and in the handling, care and 
testing of milk has been of special value to me. I do not in the 
least regret the time spent in this school, for I consider this the 
best and most paying investment I could have made, and which 1 
«pect to bring me compound interest for years to come." 

C Bainer, Pleasant Hill, Kan.: "I was a student at the dairy 
school at Manhattan, Kan., last winter. When I went there 1 was 
lu <e a great many others who did not expect to get very mucn 
e°o<i out of the school in so short a time, but I was greatly sur- 
prised with the instructions I got and the way they were put tortn 
J help young men to see the need of an education » *^ 8 lin ®' ar 
^ned many things along the dairy line which I had neve 
^nght of and which I never would have learned had I not taken 
* course in the dairy school. I would say to any young man w n 
JjPecta to engage in the dairy business at all to •*!«££ 
*• ^r y schooTat Manhattan, Kan. He will be paid many times 
^cost." 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

^Doctor Sisson has been absent the past week on State sanitary 

gas^fnf engine. * WOodwork are making patterns for anew style 
W&^^^^^^ are assigned to industry 
to^S^^^l*™ will attend a farmers' institute 

pans^t^tt steam turbines and other 

^^^^^^Jf^ "&t handsome walnut 

*Zl5^ t0teStth6 

cussion last WGdnA«Hol' b0Ur bact eriology classes had a joint dis- 

The Ch y mornm S on the theories of immunity. 

tion experiments wSu^V 8 Preparing a bulletin on the diges- 
P iments which have been made during the past two years. 

tertfcteST^d^J^S'^S^W Thanksgiving day and en- 
boarding places GS h ° C0Uld not ** * feast at their regular 

Partmenf hal re^eivpd^' P f° fessor Eyer, the Veterinary De- 
Chicago UniversUy CUltUres of variou s bacteria from the 

and pumps in^he^utte/^^t are connecting the machinery 
coming dairy school work. cheese rooms preparatory to the 

ture of alfalfa a^d^henew^Lf **£ old barn a seeding of a mix- 
grass would make Jood ZSZ * . B romus Inermus. The brome 
seems to be unmjureTby^he T t *"■ date ' Member 11, as it 
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Visitors raising either soy beans or cow peas should go to the 
implementshedat'the barn and examine the three kinds of, bean 
harvesters to be found there^ 

The Farm fteiiartment is now feeding orie hundred fifty head of 
calves. One hundred thirty are being forced for "Baby beef and 
twenty are. young calves fed skim- milk. ..??,: 

Mrs.' A, McKeever, of Valley Falls, motlter of Professor Mc- 
Keever, and Mrs. J. L McKeever, of Rock Creek, his sister-in- 
law, were visitors at the College last week. 

No visitor should fail to see cow No. 20, the "scrub cow that 
went to College. " She was bought off the range in Lincoln county 
for $30 and gave within a year milk worth, at creamery prices, 
$73.75. 

The Farm Department had one hundred acres in soy beans this 
year. The yield varied, from three to thirty-five bushels per acre. 
Samples of a number of varieties will be on exhibition for our 
Grange visitors. i ■ 

Isaac Zeigler, one of the teachers at the State Reformatory, 
visited College Tuesday last, and was shown around I by Superin- 
tendent Rickman, who is an old time friend of Mr. Zeigler s, out 
in Sheridan county. 

Engineer Lund and his assistants have been connecting the shop 
drain spouts to the new sewer. This will not only flush put tfte 
sewers but will keep the roads near the shops in better condition 
for the heavy hauling that is done during the winter. 

Our Grange visitors are invited to examine specially two 
machines not usually found on Kansas farms-the Kemp Manure 
Spreader and the Campbell Subsurface Packer. Both machines 
will be found more than usually profitable for Kansas farms. 

E. W. Curtis, of Council Grove, our instructor in butter making, 

spent Tuesday arranging the machinery and apparatus foi nexv 

winter's work. Mr. Curtis has arranged for ten or twelvepowei 

and hand separators and a large amount of new dairy apparatus 

. for the Dairy School. 

Nine varieties of cow peas were grown on the Oc^ ^-m 
this year and samples of the hay may be seen at the oarn. 
cow pea will be found to be a very profitable second crop > for eas 
em Kansas, as it may be grown between ordinary crops ana 
one of our best soil enrichers. 

The regular monthly sale of the Manhattan Live Stodc^ 
Sates Company held Saturday of last week was ™|W s was fairly 
JAthe way of prices realized and the volume of offenngsja^^^ 
*1p. Several horse buyers were present and s* cu ^ 

£their piking. The town was crowded ^ th ^P le £ n « are al- 
west in the proceedings was maifested. Frepar» 
r «ady underway for the next sale. .,:..., as*v 
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force haS £L*£2K2 5 1900 ' meabers of the «* 

The totaUttendanPP h ^ SfSl^* 06 farmers' institZ 

ready bter 2 S hnf,?- bee > n 59>285 - Arrangements have * 

jr oeen made for holding twenty-two institutes in December. 

vaodL^w^ J^S?^,^ ^fc-89.645 doses of black!** 
came bmSSS JSS2 * * nd Dece *ber 1, 1900, so that it bJ 
the ThanSSvC Epgf 8 a D8W SU P pl * which was d <>™ du ™* 
vaccine werf prepared ' WheQ 2 °> m doses of fresh blackl( « 

*»^1leT^ Shylock of Darling- 

brought int P the Stei H^^ bes *bred dairy animals ever 
pounds of butter in six Sf„?h? ga Jf fo ? r hundred thirty-eight 
gives ninety pounds a yeJ?' 8 the avera S e Kansas °° w 

weekls follfws^oti^n attended farmers' institutes the past 
Jewell, Hitchcock and &"*%' °J iS and Pritner >' G]en MderS 
BnrDiBetS^^^" ° reek > Popenoe and Haney; 
and Norton; Russell, CoTtrel] I an Sawdon ' p eabody, Stoner 

twfeen r s e eC S at pXt of^hl w 08 ° ne morni ng of last week, be- 
fourth-year students a?thl ? e ,p > cnlt yas the hares and a dozen 
in catching the hares *£ ° Unds - The hound s did not succeed 
hares had five minute «w ri S was about three miles and *■ 
^^H^^^jjW^ Kin sl ey, W* 

our director of phySSf S?^* ,f tated tha t Miss Florence Ball, 

on account of a I wffiBrKW had been absent for several days 

much sympathy was SEmS*?*? ? f the malarial fever. Though 

one was greatly alarmed ov«ri, to ****}* her s P ecia l friends, no 

strong young woman Sh« hJ? condlfcion at first, as she was ft 

Doctor Perry, where she m« Ho 2 e u xcell ent care in the family of 

ment of a first-class phVsSl n* ? ome ' and wa s under the treat- 

her condition grew woW £ ° C } or R °berts, of Manhattan, but 

Ip.m shediedinThlar 8 nfT day to day - Last Sunday, at 

and who had hastened ZtL a^vT^*' who had been sent for 

The remains wer_e taken to h ft r^ h u bed of her belove d daughter. 

mother and President Nichols °p h ° me in Detroit,. Mich., by her 

Manhattan Episcopalian churoh , UUe _ r . al ser vices were held in the 

at 10 a. M . on Monday Mi«« m which she had been a member, 

work at this College on <*£?ii £ FG ^ ce BaJ l took charge of her 

time succeeded in To3d2 JlV"! and withi ° a vlry short 

fche came to this count™ at S ? Ch ^wiasm for her specialty. 

parents settled in Detroit Mioh G \ rly **>> from England. Her 

inf Rn? ? 1 ; In 189 5, she enter«H W ,K er ?> 8he attended%ublic and 

Mjjool for Teachers at Mn? f he Bu ™ham Physical Train- 

EL2 7, S J e beown e Ssf J2 ^ au Jee, Wis. After graduating, 

E^£ ' he heW «»ta her eWH^ 5 ? e ***« «*ool, which 

CJS^i warmh earted youn2^ ° to Manhattan. She was » 

loved and respected aliL by cfllaW, 8 ? ° f ex **Plary character, 

y ^^oorators and pupils. 






I would not take $1000 , 
for what" I learned at the 

DAIRY 

SCHOOL . 

in three months. As a 
result of this training, I 
could have had four dif- 
ferent positions igince/ 
spring.— Fred Shoaf. 

Mr. Shoaf has just re- 
fused an offer of $60 per 
month because he is do- 
ing ibetter. 



Dairy School, JANUARY 
3 TO MAltCH 22, 1901. 

If you do not want the ad- 
vantages it offers, get a 
friend interested. For full 
particulars, address 

Pres. E. R. Nichols, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
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CbLLEGE CHAPEL 

x •... • _ ., . _. ,. 

TUESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 11, Jf :30 
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College Baud 



Rev. T. 



Kief man 



Music, 

Prayer, i*' ; 
Music, . 

Address of Welcome 

eicome, . „. . . . . . Hon. 8am Kimble 

On behalf of the Mayor. 

Address of Welcome 

come, - „ pres. 15. K. NU holH 

On behalf of the College. 



Colleg!?? Orchestra 



Response, 
Music, - 



McLouth. 



- A. P. Keardan 



College Orchestra 

Address, «« Obiect* «r ^ 

ojects of Grange," Pr0 f. B . 8. McParland 

Music, 

College Mandolin Club 

Address, V Culverts ami r* , 

erts and Drainage," Pr of. w. B. Goit 
Kansas City. 
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TERMS AND VACATIONS. 



Winter Term, 1901, Twelve Weeks. 

tSZ^V^**! 2 -:~ E ™»fc*ion 'or amission, at 9 a.m. 

dairying beJ?n. RY3, ~ Sh0rt 0OW8e * **» agriculture, horticulture and 
Saturday, Febbuasy 9.-E*amination. 
THURSDAY and Fbiday, Mabch 21, 22.-Examination at close of tern 

Mown, v M SPrinfir Term ' 1O01 »- B«« Weeks. 

Si MZ H H^ E s x r nation ,or ■*■**>». * • *•*• 

a*«m«t * MAHCH ^-Spring term begins. 
8ATUSD Ay ,MAY4.-Examination. * 

l^vVlTZ™?™' JUNE U » ^.-Examination at close of yesr. 
THMflaiv iZf T iB&i of wn ^enoement week. 
S52SS i 13 ' AT 10 A ' "--Commencement. 
Ju*« 14 to Srptembeb 18.-Summer vacation! 

Wllima Fall Term, 1901. 

, o«tkbibee 19.— College year begins. 
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OLIMPSES FROri THE KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

KANSAS is an agricultural State and this College is its most 
characteristic public institution. While in many of the 
fifty or sixty agricultural colleges of America scores of professors 
lire employed to lecture to almost empty benches the Kansas 
State Agricultural College is recording an average annual in- 
crease of a hundred or more students for the past half-dozen 
years and its present attendance is nearly equal to the total num- 
ber of agricultural students of all the New England states. The 
attendance for the past school year was one thousand ninety-four, 
and that of the present school year will probably be between 
fourteen and fifteen hundred. Every part of the State is repre- 
sented; there are students here from almost every township. 

The causes for this phenomenal growth are not difficult to find^ 
The farmers and mechanics of Kansas appreciate the value of 
scientific and technical education and the Agricultural College has 
found and developed the means and methods of supplying their 
educational needs. It is an interesting fact that way back in the 
early seventies this College was among the very first of American 
schools that made manual training a part of the daily work o 
every student, and one of the very first that introduced syste- 
matic problem work in its workshops. It was one of the very 
first to introduce systematic domestic science work in its g 
Masses and to require practical work in horticulture ana no 
^Iture of all young women. It supplanted the study of ancient 
languages by extended courses in physical and biological science 
garter of a century ago and has steadfastly ^f^ ^ the 
d »ce work in dead Latin and deader Greek. It has nei 
d 'awin g .board, the microscope and the ^* mic f * e ^mer and 
iQ finitely more importance in the development of the tar 
mechanic than could be the dictionaries, grammars, ana 
letters. 
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For young men and young women who are determined to get 
an education in the lines indicated, and who are willing to work 
hard and persistently, the Agricultural College is an ideal insti- 
tution. Its different courses are closely adjusted to the ends to 
be attained. All tuition is entirely free and the expenses for 
board, lodging, text-books and stationery are lower, perhaps, 
than at any other first-class technical college in the country. 



: I. 

",MMN BUILDING. ■'. 

. Library Building. 




5EK «t^ town and easy ° f ™ The co1 ' 

' dent labor, extending u* *"* Substantial - Well-directed Ste- 
llas made the campus a i«!T gh * Peri ° d ° f near] ^ three decadeS ' 
shady groves, picLr eSQUfl T^ "** beauty-of sunny lawn, 
esting groups of flow^\ JT ° f *■«*««■* trees, inter- 
ways and walks. DU snes, and well-kept gravelled drive- 
It is not the purpose nf +u- 

courses of study and the work in T h ? * SPeak to deta " ° f "J 

shops. YounK men n n ^ classrooms, laboratories and 

e men and women who wish to learn of the provided 
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work of instruction should send to the Secretary of the College 
for copies of the catalogue. We simply intend to enumerate some 
of the educational means of the institution -the buildings, the 
library, the laboratories, and the mechanical workshops, and to 
exhibit by means of photo-engravings some of their characteristic 
features. To patrons or friends of the College who have never 
been at Manhattan these descriptions and pictures will prove 




instructive, and to those who have been with us they wi 
interesting souvenirs. . . . . _ at t he 

The College grounds and buildings occupy an elevation 
astern limits of the city of Manhattan, and face towai 
The location is an exceptionally favorable and beautiful one. ^ 
eaupus includes an irregular plat in the midst c * 
w*h orchard, vineyard and sample gardens attached, ^ 

b emg surrounded by durable stone walls, me * ^ ^ 
^tefully laid out and extensively planted, -^ ^ ed drives 
Sl 8* of a professional landscape-gardener. W eii B 
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and good walks lead to the various buildings, all of which are 
built of white Manhattan limestone. The recitation rooms are ex- 
cellently lighted and ventilated, and all are heated by steam or 
hot water, A complete system of sewerage has been provided. 
lhe College owns 323 acres of land, valued at $39,700, and leases 
UU acres additional. The greater portion of this 443 acres is de- 
voted to agricultural and horticultural experiments. 



s/Li a i^ky Suiting 

.. \ ; ft 

\ u 3 RAM ROW 




College Hall (M 
arranged in three d t 2x250 feet in extreme dimensions, 

This building contai l — StUctures » w »th connecting corridors, 
the President and sT ™ ^ St ° rieS aud basement > offices of 
office, and offices and 6 ^ 6 ^ 17 ' ° l ° ak rooms > studies, chapel, post- 
Music, Physics and Er Sr °° mS ° f the Apartments of Drawing, 
tory, English, and Prinf^" * 1 En ^ inee Hng, Mathematics, Ora- 
ment and apparatus in tf •' ^ $79 '° 0a The value of equip- 

•5044, Drawing, |2 882; Ml !si ^ » ** f ° U ° WS: ^"T 

ivtusic, $i35o; Physics and Electrical En- 
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gineering, $5365; Mathematics, $1849; Oratory, $45; English, 

$123; Printing, $4368. 

Agricultural Hall, 90x95 feet, two stories and basement. 
This contains offices, classrooms and laboratories for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is equipped with modern improved ma- 
chinery for butter and cheese making, milk testing, etc. All the 
workrooms are lined with opalite tiling. Cost, $25,000; equip- 



■Museum of 

.-, ••NftTURKL 

Hi bT o k v . 

* 'i. <■ 
North £*st. 

.,-;C0ftNF.fl OF' 




i i 



mentand apparatus, $19,286. ' . around 

Chemzcal Laboratory. This building burnedo^ ; on 
« May 31, of the present yea, The ^g™^ 
doubtedly make sufficient appropriations to erco the 

modern structure and provide it with ample apparatu 
work of the Departments of Physics and Chem,st 7 fftrmin <, con - 
Mechanics Hall contains the following rooms to^ «^ ^ 
nected structure: Wood shop, two stories, 40x ent of 

Per floor contains offices and classrooms loi w l for 

Mechanical Engineering. The lower floor contains bene 
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tnnlc tf u aUda com P lete S ^ of wood-working machineryand 
wols. Machine shops, 40x80 feet; Blacksmith shop, 40x50 feet; 

rZ T ,T, 4 ° X50feet; Bra ^ Sundry, 16x30 feet; Pipe-fitting 
room 1?*^ ! 6et; En S ineeri °g laboratory, 35x40 feet; Power 
ITmn f° X T f/ eet; B oiler room 40x75 feet. Cost of buildings, 
*^800. ValuG of equipment, $31,806. 

Horticultural Hall, 32x80 feet, one story and cellar, fa»vi« 




museum, classroom and «t„ 

Cost, $4200. Value of ^ With greenhouses attached 

Horticultural LA eqUlpmeufc and apparatus, $18,929. 
and insectary attache B °* ATORY ' with five propagating houses 

^mory, 46x96 t Wo ' $5 °° a 

m any purposes, is' no ^ V???*' This Gliding, which has served 
and office of Military n b6l ° W for an armory and drill room 

r °om for the various athw ^ also dressing room and batb 
laboratories, offices and Z ^^ and abov o are classrooms, 

m «seum of the Veterinary Department. 
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Cost of building, $11,250. Value of equipment and apparatus: 

Military, $8172; Veterinary, $12,193. 

Library and Agricultural Science Hall, 100x140 feet, three 
and four stories. This building provides permanent quarters for 
the library, with ample reading rooms and offices, classrooms and 
laboratories for the Department of Botany and Entomology, a class- 
room for the Department of History and Economics, general 




museum, girls' gymnasium, and rooms for the various literary 
Cost of building, S57.750. Value of equipment^ 



societies. 

apparatus: Botany, $17,009; History and Economics,^ *JW, 

■dogy, $3446. For description of library see page 140. 

Domestic Science Hall, 84x70 feet, containing two -sto.^ 
a *l basement. The first floor contains office, lectuie- ^ 

^oratories for the Department of Domestic Science. ^ 

<*d floor is occupied by the Department of Domestic . 
dement is used by the Students' Cooperate Association, ■■ 
*fcich noon lunches are served except on Sundays. 
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building, $15,000. Value of apparatus : Domestic Science, $2200; 
Domestic Art, $897. 

he Farm Barn, a double but connected stone structure, 
ouxio feet and 48x96 feet, wifi an addition of sheds and expert- 

fiTh Tf 40X5 ° feet ' A basement > ter'mg stalls for seventy: 
*«*• Ga . Cattle> silos ' molor room and granaries underlies the 
entire structure. Cost, $10,831. 




The Dairy Ba 
modern swinging **' 40x175 fe et. This will be fitted up with 
rows, with drivew« v k ! ^ 8 ° head of cows > arranged in two 

TH, Ho^;:^;^ C °" - boUdlog. ,3000. 
room, granary am] * . . RN ' a stoa e building containing store- 

stables for several horses. Cost, $1000. 

TM r. « THE LIB RARY. 

The College library i 
to classroom instructfc* 0ne T ° f ^ m ° St im P ort ant supplements 
«mes and about 17 onn U ' c °nsists of over 22,000 bound vol- 

' °° P am ^lets. These books are mainly kept 
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in a general library, but many volumes of technical character are 
withdrawn and held in departmental libraries. All of the books 
are indexed in card catalogues, which show their author, title, and 
to a large degree the details of their contents; also their location. 
Students are allowed free access to the shelves, a privilege and a 
source of culture that is given in perhaps no other library of its 
size in the country. Students may draw books for home use 




•»der simple and liberal regulations. The library is open daily, 
^cept on legal holidays, from 7 a. m. to 6 p. m. and the librarian 
or an assistant is in constant attendance during this period to 
**ist those who use the books. By all these means the library i 
•Wned to the fullest extent and is of inestimable value. 

The College subscribes for the leading literary, SdWtfflcwa 
^cultural journals, while the principal daily and weeklypaper 
<* Kansas, and many from other states, are received in exchange 
** the College publications. All these are kept on hie for the nwe 
« students and Faculty. The College has been designated as 
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depository of United States public documents for the fifth con- 
gressional district of Kansas, and 2260 volumes have already been 
received on this account. An approximate estimate of the num- 
ber of books, including public reports and bound periodicals, by 
classes, is as follows: 



•'i 



:-i 



^M House 




Clone*. 

Agriculture.! VoU ' 

Horticulture..... ]" 29 W 

Mechanics and engi*neerin K *°° 

Mathematics and astronomy 2 

Physics and meteorology RD 

Chemistry and mineralogy "■ 

Geology 330 

Botany _" 370 

Zoology and entomoiogv lm 

Biology 8y 670 

Geography and travels 108 

Dictionaries and cyclopedias "" 

Education v«=«uas ^ 

La * ..... 445 

Administrative reports 18 ° 

fubUc documents on denoaii »* 

Motion Qepo8lt 2260 

Poetry 500 

200 



Classes. VoU - 

Medical and veterinary science J 

Military science ? 

Domestic science *!, 

Economic science ? 

History and political science l * 

Printing "* 

Industrial art and design J? 

English language and literature '*? 

Logic and philosophy 5 

General science ? 

Religion and morals •"• 5 

Pine arts ™ 

Bound magazines..... .......!. ,S !1 

Music • 

History of industry . . V .. . *" 

Oratory * 

Experiment Station bulletins and reports, l«* 

Miscellaneous books 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

This institution is preeminently industrial in its aims, methods, 
and tendencies. While the pure sciences, mathematics and other 
studies are rigorously taught, there is constantly present a practi- 
cal atmosphere which incites the student to an application of the 
principles taught, and thus lends interest and value to the work. 
In nearly every term of the four years' course the student gives 




one hour per day to industrial training of one kind or another. 
This awakens and deepens sympathy with industry and toil, m- 
P'esses the student with the essential dignity of labor i 
educating toward the industries instead of away from ™™>™ 
^8 a good foundation for a life work in industrial and technical 
"aes. Even should students not all return to the farm the sn P, 
» housewifery, the wider knowledge afforded the* ^ and the 
loader sympathies engendered cannot but redound to he g 
?* to the advantage o? society at large and the industrial classes 
m Particular. 
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Throughout the first year young men take their industrial inthe 
shops. They thus get a familiarity with tools and methods which 
enables them to do the woodwork and ironwork commonly needed 
on the farm, and which is useful to all everywhere. The young 
women take sewing during the first year, and a certain amoantof 
cooking practice. The utility of this needs no argu ment. After 
the first year there are differences in the industrial requirements 




In the C™"!- o 6 difleren <**> «■ the several courses of study- 

cTstitut .7 ° e C ° UrSe the vafious ««• °< h °» sehold "' 

Zn one '* r , th6 eDtire induStrial «<>*• floriculture beiB. 

Sf re";! ° UrSe Sh ° P ™ k ln «- or another of its varions 
dustril tal!? Wery term - In the Agriculture course the fr 

aCatdi ; a^'? r truction in the « eids - ° rehards - gar - 

latitud "in Z In m / eedin «- The Science course offers more 

women Jay uk e T™ ^'^ after the flrst ^ Y ** 
may take sewmg, cooking, p rintingi noriculture> or music 
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Young men may have woodwork, ironwork, dairying, farming, 
gardening, fruit growing, or printing. The availability of these 
industrials depends somewhat on the season in some cases, so that 
not all are open each term. In addition to the above, a limited 
number of students are allowed typewriting as the industrial, 
upon the recommendation of the head of the department having a 
machine. 




The labor of students during assigned industrial time is not 
aid f rt „ „--,._ ITT 1 ~»A *u a student receives run 



The labor of students during assigned industrial ume » - 
** for, as its object is educational and the student receives full 
*** in the training afforded. In all the instruction in "dnsteuU 
lui <* special attention is given to making the courses systematic 
"* Progressive. Students desiring to give extr a atten turn* 
"* work are allowed every opportunity that the ' departments 
«* Afford. Many students acquire sufficient P«**"2*£ 
* bl * to turn their skill to a financial advantage during the . M» 
*«■ of their courses, and all who apply themselves with any 
*We obtain a training that cannot fail to be of great benefit 
"** in after life. 
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COLLEGE NEEDS REVIEWED BY A STUDENT. 

^HE following excerpts are from an article by a senior student, 
in the Students' Herald. It is reprinted because it discusses 
the most vital question that confronts the Agricultural College at 
present— the want of more classrooms and laboratories -from 
the standpoint of the student. Next to the teacher, the student 
who has been forced to work in overcrowded shops and laborato- 



DENIS ^BUILDING 

r VTRMTlON Engine- 

tlkjHh ,8uilt ay 
^Stuobnts in "' 

^ftfcCH. WORKSHOP 




filled and that ne Tnid n * T *" thiS ° r that room W " S "* 
"■eans in an inst l?"f not e m nter ' k "0"s what inadequacy of space 

»0'-oo mor C~„ T : A « ric »"«™l Coliege must have 

"The Kansas a5h S: there is "» alternative: 
wonderful growth t f" Uural Co "ege at Manhattan has made a 

the atteudance'eemed 7 f PaSt *» years - In the ea,ly '** 
People began , TZ^T " 5 ° 0, and in ' 95 was 572. Then the 
ance for 1896 was qa 7 1"'! su P e »or advantages and the attend- 

• ihis growing period continued and the 
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743 of 1897, 803 of 1898, 870 of 1899 and phenomenal 1094 of last 
year all point to an attendance of 1500 this year. The reason for 
this remarkable growth exists in the fact tl at the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College gives the education that our young people want. 
Parmer boys and girls see the advantage open to them; they do 
not care to attend the thirty odd classical colleges of the State. 
They realize the value of a scientific training along some special 



1,0*11.1 faKOUNO 
3) 3C0U.Et.fr BftTTftLION -. 




line with a liberal education besides and they go to &^**' 
tattoa in the State that offers such an education, and that 
Kansas State Agricultural College. c „i in nls of the 

"At the College the students from the common «*"£ 
towns and country enter right where they left off at li ^^ 
°n broadening out into trained men and women in u ™ ful _ Do . 
°f industry in which college people have been so > Ba . 

Leslie Science, Agriculture, and Electrical and M J^^ 
gmeoring. Our students are required towoiif ^ ^ ^ 

eai'dens, and shops, and thus acquire a love for * 
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tical knowledge of all they learn in the classrooms. We students 
are all proud of our college. We know that it is the largest agri- 
cultural college in the world; its wood- and iron-workshops the 
largest in the West and its Domestic Science Department unex- 
celled. We realize the vast influence for good that the extensive 
experiments carried on here have in the State. We are satisfied 
with its lines of practical work and its methods and we think it is 
the best place any young person can attend, both because of its 
courses of study and methods and because of the lasting influence 
it exerts on the moral nature of its students. 

"That the national goverment has done more for the Kansas 
Agricultural College than Kansas herself has given us a feeling oi 
shame, yet the ten or eleven fine buildings and their equipments 
provided by the State are, to say the least, a grand monument 
to our State free educational system. Our increased attendance 
nas so crowded us for the last four years that we wonder whether 
WW State knows that within that time our attendance has just about 

oubled itself. Classrooms are in such demand and students so 
numerous that some studies have had to be entirely dropped frdm 
tne course and agreat many changes made so that needed instruc- 

lon will come later in the year. But what if it never is provided 

ul .J 6 are S ° me ° f tbe most Passing needs of the Collega 
Many others exist, and the Regents do not ask for them because 
they know we have to have these: 

ffl 2l Ch( L mistry Buildi °g> with its classrooms, laboratories, 
nearH^ ' ^^ ** the E *Periment Station work, and 

Z year ^T^ ° f ^ * huMi ^ was destroyed by ** 
comneL aTS T *" gre&tly cri PP led the College. It has 

Tmi rv t T.° ^"^ StUdentS wh0 recei - - struction " 

^K^STJ" 1 work or to receive * und - great 

present ri»v ",. ''"J' as e ™ry one knows, is the basis for our 

Ce « Ti^zzi without " Agriemare < Mecha,lics • 

isUture to voTus tout f ^^ ^^ W ° 6XpeCt the * 
commodates suited ?! * D6W cheI »^try building, with » 

tories for the Experim^^^ 06 ' ^ """ ° ffl ° eS and ™°* t 
*»,000 if it mee P ror n eed s TH ^ ™ l ^™» ^ ^ 
quarters for the TW„ . e Re ff ent s Plan to have in it 

give instrncti™ to Xu T nt u ^^ ™ S **""»«" ** 

them the senior e^ta^'h "J™ 4 StUd6ntS thU *""' ^ 
ngmeers, who should go rather deeply into tte 
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subject. At present only two rooms are used by the Physics 
Department. Laboratory privileges do not exist, apparatus is not 
provided, and, in fact, we do not get the benefit out of this most 
important of natural sciences. With the enormous number of 
students we now have, physics, as related to agriculture and engi- 
neering, is impossible. Laboratories, with apparatus, where the 
student may perform the experiments for himself, which are so 
necessary for understanding this subject, are urgently needed. 
As this fundamental natural science is the only one in the College 
that is in no way provided for, we beg leave to call it the crying 
need. 

"The Regents will also ask for a building and greenhouse for 
the Department of Horticulture and Entomology. The need of 
classroom, office room and work room make this necessary, me 
increasing demand for permanent collections of fruits, and forest 
trees and shrubs, in a condition that will permit their study; the 
uncared-for condition of our insect collections and the want of lab- 
oratories for work in this department are known to all, and the 
fact that our greenhouses are old and very small makes the erec- 
tion of a building for this very important department a thing, not 
only needed, but absolutely necessary. An appropriation of $35,- 
000 will be asked for this purpose. 

"Now as to another building: Why can't we have an audi- 
torium? Three hundred students are debarred from the UQl- 
!ege announcements and our morning exercises. Our presen 
chapel does not accommodate our lecture course. Our ^ ter&r7 
Societies are crowded and no room exists for new ones. We neec 
* large auditorium that will be the center of our social as well as 
°ir intellectual life. Help us to get it. „ 

"As has been said, many other things will be asked for among 
*hich will be $10,000 for pure-bred stock and 110,000 tor a 
m hog experiments. Our agricultural students may neverja v 
8 ** a pure-bred animal They may not know how to W £ 
<*** for one, and as things are at present, we are not able » *J 
•** instruction. A trio of each of the leading breeds of b« , 
^J and general-purpose cattle should be here As ro ^ 

"* e Xperi ments, each year Kansas feeds cattle and nog ^ 
J«we numbers, and as a rule those men who know ^ 

*»* the business make money at it while the beginner i . ^ 
Ka ^as State Agricultural College should lead in 
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should develop new methods whereby the people of the State may 
profit. Let us have money for steers and hogs that nob only the 
students but the State may learn new methods and combinations of 
feeding. Improvements in our shop, new testing and other ma- 
chinery for the laboratory aro needed. The appropriations for 
salaries, etc., are needed. It is hoped that all who in any way 
can will help the Agricultural College of Kansas." 



T 1 



EXPERIMENT STATIONS FOR THE POOR FARMS. 

*HE Kansas Experiment Station is situated one hundred cigh- 
A teen miles west of Kansas City. Whatever combination of 
feeds will make a steer gain or a cow give milk or a hog fatten 
at the Station will produce the same effects anywhere in the 
State, and the results obtained in feeding experiments made by 
this Station are accepted by farmers in all parts of the Stato as 
being directly applicable on their own farms. 

Eastern, middle and western Kansas have practically each a 
distinct climate, each needing different varieties of grasses and 
grains and each requiring somewhat different methods of hand- 
ling the soil. For this reason, while any improvement in methods 
of feeding recommended by the Station is immediately tried in all 
parts of the State, our recommendations in regard to field work 
are taken up slowly. Farmers usually say of new field methods, 
that they may be all right at Manhattan but that the soil and rain- 
fall on their farms are different. The result is that farmers are 
very reluctant to try methods of field practice worked out by the 
b ation even those that are of general application throughout the 
Btate, because they are afraid that the methods are not adapted 
to their particular farms. An example or two will illustrate this. 

'1™ ? x P erim *nt Station has been testing for several 
SZfJT Ca * pbe11 s y stem o* subsurface packing and the results 
nraXr „ T** ** m indicate ^ thte method should be 
Lt Zclu V meS ° n GVery farm in the State. A field adjoin- 
til all i, ^ * ^ been in co ™ 'or thirty years or more un- 
ZZaZZ S T maUer WaS " bui ' ned " «■» of the soil and it 

wd sksm: t one **«»* ■* fieid m i 

the air M n. , ? , ° USUal wa y- A "fen wind came and 

lin : tl ;: it * e soil r u t,,e way fi ™ *" fleia ,o s 

or Manhattan, a milo and a half. The next year tti.s 
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field was plowed, the teams stopped at 11 a. m. and packed with a 
subsurface packer the ground that had been plowed during the 
forenoon. At night the teams stopped in time to pack what had 
been plowed in the afternoon . Just after the work of plowing the 
field was finished a wind blew at the rate of thirty-five miles an 
hour all one day. No dust could be seen blowing from the field. 
The subsurface packing prevented it. In the past three years we 
have never failed to get a staud of any kind of grass, alfalfa, 
clover, millet or wheat where the ground had been packed, while 
if dry we have failed with all these crops whore the packer has 
not been used. 

A farmer in Russell county puts in two hundred to three hun- 
dred acres of wheat each year and has made it a rule to pack the 
ground *s fast as plowed. Last fall all his neighbors insisted that 
this packing was a waste of time, and finally this farmer decided 
that as all his neighbors agreed they must be right and he stopped 
the packing, finishing up the rest of his land by plowing and har- 
rowiug in the usual way. The land that was not packed yielded 
thirteen bushels of wheat per acre; the land that was packed 
yielded thirty-three to forty bushels per acre. The use of the 
subsurface packer is a great help in keeping the land from blow- 
ing; it makes a good seed-bed and is one of the best methods of 
conserving the moisture. We have recommended it for several 
years and believe that its use should become general on Kansas 
'arms, and yet few farmers pack their ground. They think the 
soil and climate of the College farm is different from their own. 

Men from the Kansas Experiment Station have traveled thou- 
^ds of miles in the State in studying methods of alfalfa growing 
derail our conditions of soil and climate. We believe that by the 
adoption of one or another of the many methods used in the State 
that alfalfa can be made one of the most paying crops on ninety pe 
<*ntof the land in Kansas, yet not over one-fourth of the , farmers ; o 
^e State raise alfalfa. In a certain locality we were told two yea 
agothat while our methods might be adapted to some parts .or 
State, alfalfa could not be grown there; the best «*mer*tod™ 
ifc > «very trial had resulted in a total failure and it was ^ 
fond question that alfalfa could not be grown in their conn ij. 
H Station men visited this county again, found afarmei who had 
bar 



P from one field and who 



^vested five crops of alfalfa this su m mer from one *«*« « 
** solved all the difficulties in the way of growing alfalfa 
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section. The neighbors of this farmer are now convinced that 
they were mistaken and will again try alfalfa growing. 

These examples of packing the soil and growing alfalfa are only 
two out of hundreds. The majority of the farmers of the State 
will accept a new method of feeding readily, but in field work they 
insist on seeing a method applied successfully in their own local- 
ity, under their own conditions of soil and climate, before they will 
use it on their own farms. 

Most of the counties of the State maintain poor-farms, or 
county homes for the indigent. These farms are usually situated 
so that the work on them can conveniently be observed by most 
of the citizens of the county in which they are situated. Why not 
utilize these farms for conducting field experiments? It would 
not cost the county more than one to two hundred dollars a year 
for necessary implements and seeds. The State Experiment Sta- 
tion could keep on making the preliminary experiments, as it is 
doing now at Manhattan. Whenever the Station found a new 
plant, a new variety or a new method of crop production that prom- 
ised well for a particular section of the State, the Station could 
immediately send recommendations to the county commissioners 
m the counties concerned and a trial could be made on the poor- 
tarm where it could be watched by every citizen. The expense 
would be small, and if the new things failed, the farmers in that 
county would be saved the expense of making individual trials on 
their own farms. If the trial was successful, the farmers in that 
county would know that the crop or method under trial was adapted 
*> their home conditions and they would have the confidence to 
immediately introduce it on their own farms. In many cases the 

n, a P v r ? IT ^^ W ° Uld mean thousands of dollars profit 
m a year to the farmers of a single county. 

commt^ m the ^ may be neces *ary to enable the county 
SEZL? ° arry ° U SUCh W ° rk 0n the Poor-farms, and 
Snment Z ^ t0 * BUlde * ™ traveling expenses of Ex- 

IZr r * kQn CaUed to visit these farms. 
Katas T C ° nSlderation of this plan is asked of the citizens of 

™z of^gtL e w : t: fi°id offer i practical and ^ 

Station directlv to thTf ^ W ° rk ° f the Experiment 

save the ZT1 merS 0wn localit ies and promises to 

*^Z22Z7 6 now made necessa ^ h * *™y farmer 

S xpenments at bis own expense. H. M. Cottrell. 
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SEED SAVING. 

SOME years ago this Experiment Station harvested corn while 
the grain was in the milk. When the ears became dry the 
kernels were shrunken and very loose on the cob. This corn was 
thoroughly dried when harvested and was kept in a dry, well venti- 
lated place through the winter. It germinated well in the spring. 
Under ordinary conditions but little of such corn will grow. 

A test of forty varieties of corn was made by this Station one 
cold, wet spring when many good farmers were compelled to re- 
plant. A number of varieties were secured from a firm who kiln- 
dried their seed-corn. This kiln-dried corn was planted in plats 
scattered in various parts of the field, and when the plants from the 
kiln-dried seed were six inches high those from the seed not dried 
were only half as high. 

The tests with well dried corn cut in the milk and with the 
kiln-dried seed both show the value of thoroughly dried corn. 

It was very dry the past summer at the time the corn was fill- 
ing and much of the seed will be loose on the cob, immature and 
weak. Especial care will be needed this winter in taking care of 
this seed. As solid ears should be selected as possible and if the 
most vigorous growth is desired for next spring these ears should 
be thoroughly dried by artificial heat as soon as gathered. A loft 
through which a stovepipe ppsses is a good place to dry corn. 
After the ears become thoroughly dry they should be stored in a 
dry place in such a way that they will not heat. 

Kafir-corn has been nearly a failure in many places in the State 
this year and even more care will be needed in selecting Kafir-corn 
seed than with corn. Only well-matured, compact heads should 

* selected and these should be kept in a dry, well-aired place un- 
til planting time. Do not thrash until just before planting. 
Thousands of acres of Kafir-corn had to be replanted in the spring 
°* 1900 and in most cases the fault came from using seed that had 
^me heated in the bin after being thrashed. Many times 
Kafir-corn will grow even after it has been thrashed and stored 

* winter in a bin, but most of the failures come from using such 
** and weadvise that Kafir-corn intended for seed should always 
■* stored through the winter in the head. 

Gently the newspapers have had many ^"^T^* 
^eat running out and many of the millers and wtotgw^J 
ha *e advocated fresh importations of the hard wheat, chieny 
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grown in Kansas on the ground that this wheat is deteriorating. 
This Station has no data in regard to hard wheat, but from our ex- 
ponence with other wheats and other grains we doubt if a new 
importation is either necessary or advisable. Zimmerman soft 
wheat has been grown on the College farm more than twenty-five 
years without any renewal of seed and is superior in yield, hard- 
iness and quality to any other of the thousands of varieties of soft 
wheat that we have tested. Many farmers have bought Zimmer- 
man seed- wheat from the College, and in one case a farmer pur- 
chased seed of this variety three different times, the last two 
tunes because his seed had run out. 

Why did the Zimmerman run out for this farmer and keep up to 
its best standard for the College? Difference in method of 
selecting the seed-wheat is probably the reason. Wheat intended 
tor seed on the College farm is carefully cleaned through a good 
tanning mill. The cleaned wheat is recleaned, using coarse sieves 
and strong blast in the mill. The second cleaning gives us not 
only clean seed but the largest and heaviest grains. The wheat 

hlv I TfJ 8 tUken fr0m that P art of »»"» field which gives the 
heavies yield. Where wheat is taken from the bin to be cleaned 
tor seed without regard to what part of the field it is grown, it 
mrts of !t Un fi ,i ^ thG largGSt and heavi ^t grains come from 

tbmest on'tf ^^ ** PlantS bave stooled the least and ™ 
timp ™n k l l ground ' Continuous selection of such wheat in 

wht^ Up a strain that is not *™™°- 

besTseed fT ^ eXCe P tions > ™ general it may be said that the 

from stock th X "S^" l0CaU * to Kansas is ™ M "* 
K^ *""* ** * -mber of years in or near 

western mri „,TL ° 6astern Kansas is ™t adapted to the 

KK ^ Z T* lhis Station first be * an t0 pUSb 

was planted JE* ^^ *"" " ** **" *" 
tured seed. A carefJl ! i * ** WGSt ° f Us ' bufc few P lantS ** 
soon produced a g ll n \h£° ? ^ *" heads that did maW 
Norton is situated t2l \ **** Wel1 in this weste ™ secti ° n ' 
em line ^^j££.«**+" «*«» west of the east- 

farmers this summer in th« ? Prefcty WeU 0ut west We "* 
that seed from as far Western tier of counties who had found 

good crops as home-grown sll^ 11 ** n0t pr<>dUCG nearly " 
What we need in Kansas is not new "blood" in seeds, nor seeds 
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from other states or countries, but a careful selection and breed- 
in" up of plants that have already become acclimated and thrive 
under our conditions. H. M. CottrelL. 



HARD WHEAT. 

A committee from the grain dealers' and millers' association of 
Kansas have issued a circular to the farmers of the State, making 
the proposition to furnish seed of Russian wheat for the purpose 
of displacing the present deteriorated soft varieties by improved 
hard varieties. The work of selecting these hard varieties was 
done by a graduate of the Kansas State Agricultural College, Mr. 
M. A. Carleton. cerealist of the U. S. Department. We clip from 
the circular the following: 

"Since the hard winter wheat variety, known as the Russian 
Turkey, is the best adapted for Kansas soil and climate, ana in 
quality for flour equal to any grown in the world, it is very import- 
ant that in order to preserve the reputation which we have gained 
the quality of our wheat be retained; as it is a known fact that 
from resowing the same for a number of years on the same ground 
the quality deteriorates so that in many localities it has clmn.e 
to a yellow, softer berry, instead of the original dark red nara 
*heat, which demands a premium of two and three cents on tne 
market, it has been recommended by interested g ram ; ealer * ** 
millers that a lot of fresh seed wheat be im P or f fl d 7fl fr ^^°^ 
Russia, from where it was brought originally in 1873, wnicfi w 
bef urnished to the farmers at actual cost. Through the ^s.stance 
of Mr. M. A. Carleton, cerealist of U. S. Depa rtment of A iicu 
t*re at Washington, D. C, who was sent to Europe wdAsa last 
summer to select and gather suitable varieties f^ 
United States, we are advised that the best hard j£*™J 
suitable for Kansas should be obtained from Oen *™ f 

where he found a colony of Mennonites who make it a «P£ * . g 
Rising pure, clean, hard Turkey wheat, and £ ^tms y ^ 

of a good quality, free from smut or any objection 
Carleton thinks it is the proper time to ^^l^kX "« 
^ next year's seeding. It is estimated that the stock my 
about $2.25 per bushel, delivered to the "J^jE. the 
tions of every county in the State, if shipped in car 

8ea A b ° ard,M u that the wheat will not cost 

A guarantee is given the purchaser that toe ^^ ^ 

to exceed $2.25, and should the actual cost oe 
amount the difference will be refunded. 
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TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE STATE QRANOE. 

The Kansas State Grange was in annual session here last week. 
The opening meeting was held in the I. O. O. F. hall, and upon roll- 
call and presentation of credentials nearly seventy delegates were 
found to be in attendance, the largest meeting the Grange has 
enjoyed for a number of years. The sessions were private and 
business transacted purely within the direct interest of the order 
itself, though of such nature as to be of worth and influence out- 
side its members when it assumes working order and material 
form, for a new impetus has been given Grange business in the 
btate, and in many fields of useful activity it is again becoming a 
decided factor. 

The meeting in the College chapel Tuesday evening was public 
and was enjoyed by a good-sized and deeply interested audience. 
Mr. bam Kimble, of Manhattan, gave the address of welcome for 
tne city in his own happy and individual style. The courtesy of 
tne College and its kindly word of good fellowship and greeting 
was extended the visitors by Prof. J. D. Walters, in the absence 
of President Nichols. 

Professor Walters said in part: "In the absence of the Presi 
oent it becomes my pleasant duty to extend the welcome of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College. Professors, officers and stu- 
dents of the College should not be strangers to you, as many of 
121 ° r ™ are u e radua *es of the institution or have been students 
vT'»J u 01 , iS y ° Urs; ' lt was organized and maintained for 

SL« nf Tl u dTen ' Its future de Pends largely upon your 
CoZL nl g f educatio * f or the agricultural classes. 1* 
^2L3\ mUCh t0 the Gran ^ e for assistance in dark days of 
uture 1 1 PGS ^° feGl the P resence of its guiding hand in the 
rooms' thiT" , C ° me y ° U t0 the institution, vfsit our class- 

c £ XT a e p ar s- E r y door is open to you - H - 

thanking hnth n n Reardon, of McLouth, responded, 

SSSA 3S31E h ot l heir generous hospitaIity mi 

citv W iTftiT. the order lor Manhattan as a convention 

evening on '•■Co ' w T City ' gave the chi °* address of ** 
pa^ro n ° 0b] e CtE ZlV Draina «°" Professor McFarlan<T S 
figured "and was wol , *" ""*"" was Mlof interesting faotsand 
are members oTthTr ^"^ Sevea men > bere of the Pac«W 
TheCowil h l^ ange ' '"^dingPres. K. R. Nichols. 

Westga te; oZeS J VT """^ Worth y Master > & * 
«»>•«•, A. P. Reardon of T„* "' ° f Miami count y : Stote ^T 
of Olathe; Treasurer, Wm Henr" """"^ Secretat ^' Geo - Bl8C 
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The Grange expressed its interest in the Agricultural College 
by tho adoption of the following resolutions: 

"Resolved, That the legislative committee be instructed to use 
their utmost endeavors to secure an appropriation for the Kansas 
State Agricultural College sufficient to enable the College to prop- 
erly accommodate and instruct the large number of our boys and 
girls who wish to attend that institution." 



FARMERS' INSTITUTES. 

The Agricultural College is not only a high-grade scientific 
and practical school for young men and young women; it is 
also a missionary institute for progressive methods of farm- 
ing atnoug the present generation of practical farmers. The 
work of the Experiment Station has reached a magnitude and 
importance which no one would have dared to predict a quarter of 
a century ago. The same can be said of the farmers' institutes 
which are being held annually in almost every county of the 
State. During the past six months the College assisted in one 
hundred thirty-nine institutes, and arrangements have been 
made to increase this work next year. Applications are being 
received at tho Executive office every day. The farmers' institute 
is becoming popular all over the State, not only for the fall ana 
winter season, but for the spring and summer as well. 

The following table shows the extraordinary growth of tins 
College extension work during the last dozen years: 



"bah. Institutes. 

1888-89. ... ... 10 

1889-90... 8 

1890-91.. "" ' .11 

1891-92.. .11 

1892-93.. 11 

KW-M... .17 



INSTITUTES. 
YEAR. 22 

1894-95 22 

1895-96 ••• 19 

1896-97 3Q 

1897-98 63 

1898-99 136 

1899-00 



Previous to 1838-89 the number of institutes was less than Man 
^ year, so that during the fifteen years previous to and eno g 
»ne 30, 1895, a total of only one hundred thirty-^ institnt- 
h *d been held, which is only one more than were held dunn e 
last year ^ f 

„ fton June 28 to November 30 of the present yew, member ■ 
College forco havo held one hundred ""^££2*. 
"■tales. The total attendance has been 59 2fo_ Ar * 
**>* been made for holding twonty-two institutes in ve 
•"4 several more in January and February. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

for T thl C S ent T S ! 101 ? !S turnin g out three hundred specimen boxes 
lor the Entomological Department. 

a ^nw/^'t^f n « ineers »ave been busily engaged in making 
a complete test of the high-pressure boilers. 

M^H™^!ft n Na \ ionalist publishes an epitome of Professor 
Mc*arland s address before the State Grange. 

nrin^fr,S entice f - in the boiler and engine room have rewired the 
printing-office and installed a number of larger lamps. 

in S a y t?ml h fl e ? t 1 ?* mts assigned to carpenter work are putting 
m extra time finishing private work for Christmas presents. 

sii^bipSjM 011 !!? i hi f issue of the Industrialist were de- 
signed by Presiden t Nichols and ornamented by Professor Walters. 

Teaches?" X^lf h « ls wiU dellver an address before the State 
Work." Associa tion on "Some Phases of Common School 

soo^TaTf r e r e i a h 5 ^ H V Winne ' of Manhattan, reports fhatwi* 
can 'CSSS^^SSt tWS City ~ aS S °° naS the bUU ^ 
&e^mnSs°S,«il Un i2 r8 met in their annual football contest on 
neithe"^ LtgX^rra ** **"* ™ S h0tly ^^ ' 



^ouTFdSav X n rCiSe l of the cit y ^ools were held at the 
tes-sevl bot/«n^T mber 2L Tl ^ e were thirty four grad- 
en boys and twenty-seven girls. . 

a r ters Far w^^f. nt is * estin S *>ur different makes of tank 



heaters. Last wi nt«« u 1S . s " 1 "j 

steer in the tank Wpi. requ , , ^ ed one - h alf pound of coal a day per 

The «K ^ °° lle ^ fGed l0tS - 

engravings*!* Mrlf N^J °? lege Y - W - C- A. contains photo- 
former and the Dre^nt " le , Kedzie and Miss Minnie S toner, the 

The student P rofes sors of Domestic Science. 

a separator1fVthe t Ti\,^ r ]? Ultural Mechanics class are repairing 
machinery has been oS. De Pftment, A great variety of farm 
thus obtained a mos^ ^^teteSS ™ bnUt by thiS class > wh ° *" 
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The class book of "00 has finally been completed and delivered. 
It is an interesting broad quarto of realism and fiction concerning 
the College doings and experience of the class. Price, two dollars. 

A large picture of the Main building at the College will orna- 
ment the flour sacks used by the Manhattau Milling Company. 
This will no doubt prove a splendid advertisement for the mills. 

State Auditor Cole was here on Thursday to look oyer the Col- 
lege. President Nichols escorted him through the different de- 
partments. The Collego is always glad to receive visits trom 
State officers. 

Two wings of the Dewey dormitory are nearly completed and 
*ill be ready for the winter term of College. This will be the 
most modern, largest and best equipped dormitory in the b ate 
and will make school life at the Agricultural College almost nice 
home. — Mercury. 

The Alpha Beta Literary Society gave its annual last Saturday 
in the College chapel. The house was crowded, the deviations 
original and tasty, and the program up tothe usual high stanaai a 
of the society. Many old members from all parts of the State 
were present. 

Professors Walters and Stoner report an enthusiastic : and I well- 
attended two-days' farmers' institute at Hutchinson last wee^ 
The lecture by Miss Stoner, on "Domestic Science ^reaching m 
the Kansas State Agricultural College," was listened to by tne 
girls of the high school. 

The following is a list of the enrolment of |^4 en f n s v l°80 h Xho- 
entfall term: ^Postgraduates 16, seniors 63, juniors Jfc sooho 
mores 153, freshmen 330, preparatory students \^jFg$££ 
1, special students 6, short-course students in Domestic bcien 
*'• The total enrolment in all courses is 927. 

Chas. S. Davis, formerly superintendent of printing at the 
Ws Agricultural College, has become ^ntihed w 
Indmn school at Chilocco, Okla. He has put in a , si nau p » 

office, and in connection with his other duties .finds time ^to 
a small publication which he calls the Chilocco f^' schools and 
gPer makes a specialty of news of the various Indian ^scno ^ 
Wl prove a valuable adjunct to these institutions and sno 
come a source of profit to its publisher. 

r. i. on thn Missouri State 

n For three days, beginning Decembei 20, tne and 

Jtoy Association will meet in annual session in Kansiw^^ 
^.expected that about 1200 delegates will o e i ma . 

««des there will be representatives o fall tne ui i s^ ^ be 
JJ'aery establishments, and many B* stfii " h ;\l eat0 rs and other 
S e re. Thedelegates will be entertained at the theato^^ ^ 
P^es of amusement, audit is Proposed to gne » ts from 

h k b0w < home talekt) for the especial benefit ot tne g 
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Tho Chemical, Farm and Veterinary Departments are feeding 
thirty spring calves in an. experiment to test tho value of condi- 
mental stock foods in fattening animals. One of the most widely 
sold stock foods in tho State is being fed. The first six weeks of 
this experiment are completed and the calves not fed the stock food 
have gained twenty per cent more than those that have had it. 

Tho Manhattan Horticultural Society met December 13. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
A. Dickens ; first vice-president, A. J. Nicholson ; second vice-pres- 
ident, J. B. Haney; treasurer, T. C. Wells; secretary, W. J. Grif- 
nng ihe following delegates were elected to attend the State 
horticultural meeting, December 27, 28, 29: Delegates, J. B. 
mney, Wm. Baxter; alternates, F. A.'Marlatt, Mrs. A. Dickens. 
b $1 50 aSUrei '' S reP ° rt showed the amount in the treasury to 



f?the 



The committee on assignments have worked hard during u 
past two weeks assigning students for the coming winter term. 
it is no easy matter to assign over nine hundred students, many 

OI them lrrAOrillai. j n iU~: 1- _„ji . » l ..Wcoa 



aj assign over nine Hundred students, ui»"j 
their work, and to arrange for equal classes 
3 different departments. A largo number of 

n tn U« ,i..:.i.j i ii i i -.» :iun on/1 



easy _ 
of them irregular in . 

special requests have to be decided by the whole committee and 
!wf ar ® often consumed to look up tho past records of such stu- 
WnitLc a 5?' n,nittee consists of Professors Willard, Hitchcock, 
waneis and Popenoe and Instuctors Harper, Howell and Rice. 

ah^JFiluM J ; G ' Haney ' of the Parm Department, is in trouble 
ono nf c ?" V ty ' Two weeks a S° the Texas Stockman clipped 
H to Prif ai ; t, ^ les XI on "Feeding Beef Cattle"and proudly assise 
week thp W^wi^S^ 0f tbe Texas Experiment Station. I** 
his t\«» Wak u ef ! eld Advertiser speaks of -Prof. J G. Haney and 
ThenrnQiuSS g P resent at tho Wakefield farmers' institute. 
tmE an™ % a ? i hat he wiU some d ^y be professor of agncul- 
mariMed tn . i rS ^ ClaSS educ utional institution and that he will be 
Statements ipS? 1 " 6 WOman > but he Protests that the above 
biatements are a little two previous. 

pr^i^^S?" by -^ W -PBrttes are mentioned in the 
ditions to tL t ?£ ?i- the KaQ sas Academy of Science: "Ad- 
ren Knaus ««L «f of * anSas Cleoptera During 1899-'O0," by War 
A S Scock .; Plt ' nt f in My Florida Herbarium," by P^ 
table SoteKnZ#^ U ?! e Rat0 of digestion of Raw Vjjj 

Mai?d^Mr-Li,tS?Sf ed ' M ^ Prof - J T ' WilIard and 1° 
by Prof AS Hi ^ S °f Pla £ ts Coll ected in Lee county, Florida, 
Ping of Wheat » i« T\' T Soil Exhaustion by Continuous Crop; 
fcansa v$!£L$E& X T ' Williard ' "Collection of Notes on 
pal Life/' b? p r ^ f j y T W Kf n p™* "Effect of Oxygen on Am- 
°y i-ror. J. T. Willard and Mr. Kinsley. 

class^oTbloSn J erG t P resenfc a t the judging of the various 

Block exposS at n a S OI L exl »bition at the international 1«* 

The exhiKS of th?? te - r Park Pavil "on, Chicago, last p* 

3 0f the ^cultural colleges of Wisconsin, Mid* 
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gan, Minnesota and Iowa are regarded as one of the most impor t- 
ant features of the exposition, and the animals bred and m sed by 
the students of those institutions, about a hundred in numbei, 
were examined with great interest by stock raisers. In a num- 
her of classes so far judged they have received first, second and 
third prizes Exhibits of cattle are made by Michigan and Wis- 
consin, and numerous breeds of sheep and swine are shown by a , 1 
four colleges. The Kansas State Agricultural College is not pi o- 
vided with blooded stock, as yet, and cou d not get a blue ibbon 
at a second-rate county fair, as far as high-bred animals aie con- 
cerned. 

It may be welcome news to many students that the ^Board _of 
Regents have authorized the Faculty to provide for work in ,tne 
science and history of education, as electives in the General bcie^nce 
course. In compliance with this wish of the Board, a, range 
ments have been completed for a term's work in history ^oi eau 
cation for next winter, and in science of education toi next 
spring. Both classes will be taught by Professor McKeevei who 
has taught these subjects in several teachers' ins titutes and Las 
made the.n a special subject of investigation for many years. 
This move will enable students who contemplate work * n J^g t £ 
to secure Statediplomas without attending other educaUonalinsu 
tutions. The Agricultural College is constantly being ^ 
furnish special teachers in technical and scientific brtnejflj, ana 
it is highly desirable that in addition to the work ^ ^e sa^cw 
which the students are doing here, those who desire it shonW be 
given an opportunity to perfect themselves in the philosopny 
Pedagogics. 

n George P. Thompson, formerly the Superintend ent of the 
Printing Department of this College, who is editor o' the b ureau 
of animal industry, has completed one o the most d^fflcnH doc^ 
ments ever issued by the government. It is an ww 
lications of the bureau aid contains seven hundied Wf^.^ 
compilation required diligent and accurate researc ^ 

subjects contained in thousands of documens prmiea ^ f 

1898, inclusive. Mr. Thompson compiled three other ^n cnce^ ^ 
similiar kind in the past few years and is consicierea ^ 

Pert in government service in this line of work ne j of 

gBted a congressional document for the bureau on toe i ^ ^ 
the Angora goat industry of the United States, w hundred 

^rse of issue. This edition will contain _ abo It will be 

Pages, including many elegant half-tone ^"^"Voughoutthe 
^erly sought for, as the raising of Angora -goats mo ^ . g ^ 
country has become an important adjunct to the iai 

tractrag much investment. . • nfi 

., , f stable veterinarians, 

After corresponding with a number ° f *""£ tier f Cudahy, 
_? "Board of Regents have elected Dr Tait Buu e , ^ by 
K to fill the chair of veterinary science, maae veterin n 
^gnation of Dr. Paul Fischer. Doctor Butler g . n gt 

°f considerable practical experience. He stuaie 
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Mary s College, Canada, two years in the Ontario Veterinary Col- 
lege, Canada, and took a term of lectures in the medical college of 
the State University of Iowa. Prom 1885- '91 he practiced in sev- 
eral cities; from l891-'96 he was professor of veterinary science 
and human anatomy in the State Agricultural College of Missis- 
sippi; from 1896- "99 he was editor of the Southern Farm Gazette, 
and last year he was sanitary inspector in the U. S. Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. The Doctor is the president of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association. He is thirty-eight years old and 
married. The position which he will fill is a difficult one in many 
respects. By law the professor of veterinary science at this Col- 
lege is also the veterinary expert of the State and has to give a 
good deal of his time to investigations of diseases of farm animals, 
wherever he may be required. 

The second-year students of the short-course class in Domestic 
bconce have been receiving excellent drill in the preparation and 
serving of standard menus. After a complete course of lectures 
on table setting and serviug had been given the class was divided 
into groups as follows : Housekeepers, cooks, waiters, and guests. 
Hie entire menu is prepared and served in and by the class under 
the direction of Professor Stoner and the short-course assistant, 
tne greatest care being taken to correct any mistakes or offer help- 
nil suggestions. The advantage of such a training in the practical 
work of serving and being served is obvious. You may know per- 
iecuy now a thing is done but until one has had actual experience 
^?ti • \ n0t that self -confidence which begets e.ise and grace, both 
ot which are so essential to either guest or hostess. Then, too, the 
£«?♦« *i th i e guests from &mon S the class rather than outsiders 
mnrl tit J antj P' f n °e it gives both the directors and students 
TJm^°v J the asking of questions and the bringing outof 
and wlftpvc n- 6 P0lr l ts to be observed, especially by the hostess 
served SS Tu*' breakf ^t, luncheon and tea menus have been 
2?ounq IS d by . tbe transferring of the girls in the different 
to thfs tW fl ?.f ge - S - the entire cou * se of training. In addition 
cha&^dfJh " e rS* i l vh « a cou rse of instruction £ the use of the 

on 8 fhe g careof the Lk™ S ™* d ° Sed with a S9rieS ° f l "*"* 

Coming State Events. 

*£2SfiS&£s£!St Topeka ' Deeember 27 - 28; K * 

sec S rttory AC l?^ y ° f Science > T °P ek *. December 28; D. E. UM 
•^Ste^Jfi S ° Ci . et y- To Peka, January 15; -George Martin. 
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Resolutions. 

Since, to our great sorrow, death has removed from the Faculty 
of theKausas State Agricultural College. Miss Florence Ball, we 
deem it meet to record, briefly, our estimate of her worth and 
character, and to express to her loved ones the very high regard 
in which we held her. 

Although she was stricken suddenly, and was called from us in 
the bloom of her youth and strength, and though her term of 
service in the institution has been brief, yet to us all she was 
known as a prompt, faithful and efficient instructor— one who won 
without effort the highest esteem of her pupils and the utmost 
confidence of her associates. 

Active in both social and religious life, she exhibited a rare 
tact and a peculiar charm of manner. She was extremely quiet 
and unassuming, yet so buoyant and wholesome, and of such an 
amiable disposition as to elicit the most genuine attachment from 
all who came into close association with her. She possessed a 
noble, generous ar.d finely poised character, and, though very 
young and fond of life, she did not shrink from death. Her mem- 
ory will long linger in the institution as a rich heritage, and no 
one who knew her will fail to feel throughout life the noble in- 
fluence of her character. Frank C. Lockwood, 

Harriet Howell, 
Geo. F. Weida, 

Committee from the Faculty. 



ALUMNI AND FORrtER STUDENTS. 

A. I. Bain, '00, took a few days' vacation from the farm Jo 
revisit the scenes of his recent College experiences, 
^ways pleased to see our graduates. 



""j" pietiseu 10 see our graduates. 

. May Willard Emrick, '95, has been spending several months 
Siting with the home folks and returned to Portland, J ^•»« 
*eek where her husband, Victor Emrick, '95, is employed in tne 
°flices of the Oregon Short Line Railway Company. 
. LydiaG. Willard, fourth-year student in 1884, started for San; 
•bel island, Florida, last Wednesday, to spend he winter jith ^hei 
b other, E. A. Gardiner. She takes her son with her and leave 
^husband, the editor, to the tender mercies of others. 

*• H. Roberts, '99, and Myra Shannon, specif I ■*«*«&£ 
9J. are to be married Christmas day at the ^me of the ^ rry 
Sfnon, Kan. They will be at home after January J 
0kl a, where Mr. Roberts is principal of the city schools. 
J** Spalding, '96, was one of the ou t-of -town visitors who re- 
j^ed to attend the Alpha Beta annual exhibition. . J±e 
Xl? the Eureka schools and finds use for bis ^now^g ^ 
fences. He has recovered in large measure from «ie 
Jur y to the skull which he received some months since. 
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J. E. Payne, '87, and Mary Cottrell Payne, '91, are rejoicing in 
the birth of twin daughters. Unless the editor is mistaken, this 
is the first pair of twins among the children of the alumni', and 
they will be special objects of interest at future reunions. 

While on a trip to Matfield Green, Messrs. Haney, '99, and 
Dickens, '93, found E. J. Pairhurst, student in 1881-82, SantaPe 
station agent at Cottonwood Palls. He credited K. S. A. C. with 
his start in life, having learned telegraphy under Secretary 
Graham. They also found Henry Rogler, '98, prospering with 
alfalfa, corn, cattle, and hogs, his heavy crops, and with politics 
for recreation. 

S. C. Mason, '90, professor of horticulture and biology in Berea 
College, and formerly professor of horticulture here, has been ap- 
pointed one of twelve foresters of the United States, and has been 
spending a week in Washington in consultation concerning the 
work. Professor Mason's long attention to the subject of fores- 
try with his well- recognized energy and ability insure a success- 
ful administration of his new duties. 

Among the most pleasant features of attendance upon farmers' 
institutes is the opportunity that itaffords for renewal of acquaint- 
ance with- former students or graduates. Doubtless hundreds 
nave been met thus within the last six months. No effort has 
been made to notice all of these, interesting as it would have been. 
At the Wakefield institute J. T. Willard, '83, and J. G. Haney, '99, 
met Anna Streeter, '99, H. W. Avery, '91, and Messrs. Warner and 
Cowell, former students. 

w 5" ,^ f 9 ar * eto 1 n T t' 87 K a formerly-of-Kansas boy. by the 
wvft U f, w "? the United States Department of Agriculture, 
B™ H If a Wash ' ngton to Secretary Coburn, of the Kansas State 
SSSrf^nfK^Q?! 8 * ex P ressin £ great interest in the wheat 
m S i y J X, the State, and thinks her people will make a great 
S oiW ''^y.fcd to improve the present opportunities of ex- 
StensfvJ ™J dvertls P ln ? her great possibilities as the most 
mm^fJ^S^^^^st class of wheat known to the 
iWtinS T£l I' ? e th i nks h ^ hl y of the movement for Kansas' 
sowh \l aid f 0t Se f from Russia * time for next year's 
the mfVemen^ UI° V SV ,w,ti that all who are interested in 
TouTd earlv l^, are - llkely to want some of the imported seed, 
havino. the y m??S • Uni i Cate , with the chairman of the committee 
Mr Carleton^^L 1 ?, ^ Mr ' R Warkentin, of Newton, Kan. 
returned from fli \V nter f Stin » fact that he has just rooen* 
number of 'the hJ mE ^° Ugh Russia > where he sec«re«l quite a 
pecL d U iii e t h eco l a ^ Vmter , wheats ** Sonth Russia, and "ex- 
will be able to d2S2S I*** that the Agrionltanl Department 

portions of *&££??& SL^V" T^ 8 to "** 

«*■ one plains. — Kansas Farmer. 
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w „. Assistant Professor of Dairying. ir n „cton street 
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*£ frown, M. T. (Kan. Con. of Music), B. 8. (K. 8. A. C.), Ass't in M^°J" {^^.^Ser 
^M.Westgate.M. S. (K. S. A. C), Assistant in Botany. 9w-A lBn 5t"S„w«th»nd8eveBSl 
W^orest, B. S. (K S. A. C). Assistant in Domes.ic Art, Cor. L ^^J^^ieitelve 
Sanderson. B. S. (K. S. A. C), Aasistantln Matbematics..Cor. Humbol« and JiiHett^ 

E*« B»»es, Assistant Librarian • - •• • •■ • ■: -'U Manhattan avt nue 

iruS" ™ cken ». B S. (K. S. A. C), Assistant In Horticulture, Fremont and Mannauan »y 

louS. B*«er, Foreman of Greenhouses • •• •••■ IlifniWittanave and Kearney 

ta^te'H^ 8 - AC ->- Am% ln Feeding and Field Experiments, ^^Kawortl 

SSiS??^ ?• < K - s - A O), Assistant in Domestic Science Cor. '« ana d Hlini boldt 

SWtoreLlndqutot. M. 8. (Northwestern), Ass't Physios Cor jXtte and Houston 

a't*!!5 ir T 0,1 J. B ' 8. (Purdue), Assistant in Mechanics l»l6 Fremont street 

id»BE3 y i» B 'J 3 -J K - 8 -A.C.). Assistant in PrmtinK........ - — "■; os a «re and 8th. street 

Mg*i B. 8. (K. 8. A. C), Assistant in Preparatory Department usage •» an<J Qga(re 

tfjw wabnitt, Foreman Iron Shops •" VV'ii-« Manhattan and Kearney 

lTrv5f l Le ?? wen '< u "^Wto.DTs.)Insfrin Cheese Making .... Manna« a 

S^Cttitls, ( Univ. Wis. D. 8.) Instructor ln Butter Makiwr. . ■ . ■ ■ • . Fo urth and Osa«f e 

ATm£k Qr & nt J Ma »- Normal Art School), Assistant taJ**S«V' Te nth and Kearney sts 
vSaSS 1 ! 9 ' R s - < K - S. A. C), Assistant Veterinary DepwOBent. ^£g n , uldM oro streets 
& r ^ Agnew, B. S. (K 8. AC.), Assistant in Domestic Science. «mtn Kearney 

*"««Huy < 5j w , 8eorctai:7to p 1WiMtent Manna«i»B.» 
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FIVE COURSES 
OF STUDY 



Each complete in itself and leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science, 
are an follows: 

i— Cieneral Science 

a — Agriculture 

3— Domestic Science 

4— Mechanical Engineering 

5— Electrical Engineering 




is supported by the General Gov- 
ernment and by the State of 
Kansas, and is designed, by its 
instruction, to promote the 
liberal and practical educa- 
tion of the Industrial classes 
in the several pursuits of life. 



C ^nESe \ n«oh^£?fJ? p ? !, L u> b0th ****** TuiUon is free in all departmentt 
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su?DUedw?th,^^i^^ UCo y ege > borator,e9 - 8 n<>P8 and class rooms are wrf 
pffioleTlearaPd M« Hh2 1 2f!S 1 tn » ? n £ »M»»iancea. Practical application is made of the 
ofappUea i See y ° f ttoe 8olences . »»<» thus the Allege is made a school 



®ome0tic Science, 

A full course In Domestic Science 
22L? • UC0 «'*M operation. The 
work in the Departmentof Domestic 
Science forms an interesting part 
of the instruction given in the wo- 
men s course. It is of great oraeU- 
oai and disciplinary value! P U 
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4— Agricultural 
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HABIT IN EDUCATION. 

(Written especially for students.) 

T 7ERY few persons appreciate the importance of well-directed 
V habit formation in the acquisition of mental culture. Still 
fewer are fully aware of their self-directing powers in that direc- 
tion. Not until the study of psychology is reached does the stu- 
dent receive any definite instruction on the subject of habit, and 
that comes late in the course. Moreover, a large percentage of 
the students never take up the study of psychology. 

Habit may be defined as a tendency of the mind or the body to 
repeat without conscious direction any act persistently practiced 
for a number of times. Thus, walking is a habit, for it is done 
automatically. The same is true of the utterance of words in 
speech, for one does not consciously direct the movements of the 
organs. If one will investigate the matter, he will find that he has 
many mental habits that are just as automatic. In this article i 
shall try, first, to set forth some of the evil habits that tend to 
interfere with habits of studiousness; and, second, to give some 
simple methods by which better habits may be acquired. Itrus 
that the suggestions may be helpful to some who are not students. 

There are many who do not have any regular order or routine 
of work for the day, but who depend upon impulse or ^ 
direct their actions. The visiting mood is pretty sure to take pos- 
session of them at a time when some more industn0U ^ ne l g a h s bO ' 
is diligently at work; and, as a result, the good ^f^^ 
suffer for it Then, there is a second class who, while, attempting 
to study, will sit and stare into vacancy much ot tne ^ 
whistie or drum heavily with the fingers. There is j ^^ 
class who, seemingly industrious, busy them ^ eS heaps of 
Planning and re-arranging of the work; with pi gj- ^^ 
books and other apparatus around them, ana w 
hasty attacks and retreats. attributable to 

The preceding evil practices are not necessar y 
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either mental obtuseness or wanton shiftlessness. Nearly all 
students honestly desire to be diligent. Let those who are inter 
ested try the following plan: Arrange a program of the day's 
work, assigning a certain hour for every task and making due 
allowance for rest, meals and recreation, and bang it up in a coil- 
spicuous place in your room. It may be difficult at first, but 
compel yourself to follow this program to the letter. At the end 
of a week it will be much easier, at the end of a month it will 
have become almost a fixed habit and will need but little attention. 
If you fail in any particular, bring all the possible force of your 
will to bear on the .weak point and it will soon be strengthened. 
Several good results are almost sure to follow: (1) Increased 
strength of will-power, (2) a saving of much time, (8) much greater 
efficiency of work. You will find, too, that your mind will be es- 
pecially prepared for each subject when it comes up. If your pro- 
gram calls for algebra at 4 o'clock, your mental activity at that 
time will be keenest along feat particular line.; and so with other 
tasks when their time comes. 

Afew"ifs." If your mind wanders, bring it back to the point 
ot application as soon as the fault is discovered. If that visitor 
reterred to above comes, give him such treatment as to make him 
ill at ease and he will soon leave. If you are nervous or figity at 
your work, stop for a few moments and sit with closed eyes, cans- 
mg your mind to come to a reposeful attitude. 

eht"! i * ^ maklng UP thp bundle of ^bits that form his 
chdiacter, let the student cultivate industriously two elements, 

Is an 1 u . .° PtimiSm ' aUd {2 ^ P° siti ™ way of doing thing, 
fee foil? * a,d t0 ^ gl ' OWth ° f both of «Le elements, let 

^ZTkZT cufc out and hung up " your 

senL^ They a! e M « ™ ^ *«* ^ *" *" 
fectif properly used! ghtS ' ^ Cei " tahl ln theh ' ^^ 

Keeper •' D0n ' tW0 ^ «■ Don't be in a hurry. 4. 

gua^e 10 Do! ^ *?* ** Wel1 as vu] ^* and profane Ian- 
U" ^'S^ZZ^T H. Try Jlove ever, 
God, "opeiul. 13. Never despair. 14. Trust 

. W. A. MpKEEVER. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

Professor Lockwood spent his vacation in Chicago. 

Professor Remick visited old friends in Iowa during vacation. 

The Department of Industrial Art has organized fourteen dif- 
ferent classes this term. 

lessor McFarland spent his vacation with his family in 
Olathe. He has now moved to Manhattan. 

The Kansas Academy of Science, at ^^Z3^"j£. 
ing, made ex-President George T. Fairchild of this Cellege an non 

orary member of the Academy. 

The pay-roll for December amounted to $5, 630^ OftojJJ 
the students received $817.60, the employes $294.40, the fetation 
force $712.09, and the Faculty $3,806.60. 

The College post-office has handled several thousand extra let- 
ters and Christmas packages during the holidays. Miss Fe y 
has been quite busy between the post-office window and the 
phone receiver. 

Assistant Chas. Pape and family enjoyed *^£™£%^d 
during the holidays. She had not seen he Colle ge si nee ^ 
was greatly surprised at the many changes and evidence 
growth of the institution. 

The last Kansas Farmer contains a ^^S^^m^ We 
''Needs of Blooded Stock on the AgnculturalLoie & er {% 

wish that every member of the State legislature w. » ^^ 

and ask himself a few pertinent questions conceim a 

lessor.. 

Prof. B. S. McFarland, of the State ^^^j^SllL 
Manhattan, is spending the holidays in O ^ hattan Monday. 
He will return, accompanied by his wife, to m«i . Q]athe 

Professor and Mrs. McFarland will be greatly missed 
society.— Olathe Mirror. fc the 

Among the members of the ^^SfJSf: P l ' esi " 
educational meetings at Topeka during tl le no nj ^.^ p 
dentNichols, Professors Walters, WiUard, ™™ a g?' Ric e, Dick- 
"<*, Otis, and Harper, and Instructors Howell, Han y, 
#»i Rickman, Westgate, and Baxter. 
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J&\lvfn/£1\-A U) . them during their late bereavement; asm. 
of tr "ti^ aSS1StaDCe rendered to Mrs ' Ball in the'St 

at Il^ludTtoHunf &EE Stt P ° U , ltlT Associati ™ will be held 
list show .that tl! 8 ' . ary 7 to 12 ' 1901 - The P remium 
held in the State A^Tf^?* GX P ect the ^ reatest sb ™ ever 
resented Incubat^l t" 8 ? ° f p01 l ltry and P et stock wiJ1 be rep- 
tut a School" S %St\i22?* ard other a PP^»ces will consti- 
* scnooi of object lessons m the modern art of poultry culture. 

*^$^B^g^™™ on the program ° f the 

notice one by Prof H m r ?^ er f, Association > this week" we 
Regard to Alfalfa -nnoK M ; Cottrell > °n "Some New Points ia 
Work in ptedt a 'at th^ ASS,Stant *'£' Haaev ' on " The Y ™* 
™ B^on^TnkZfTT*^ Station 5" and one by Dr. 
ments of Live Stock - % ' Conta » lous Abortion, and Other Aft- 

took^a!^ Live Stock and Sales Company 

Hsted P The manaipm ay t at th ?. ir yards - Q uite a W of stock was 
for horses of 1100 noS ^ thei ' 6 has been considerable demand 
be in demand tESS an ? ° Ve ^ Good horses of tha * class will 
who had only a few TofS p ^JS been mouev raakers *>r farmers 
stockers, as thev hHnt 1° u CattIe or a fine bunch of feeders and 
, as tney bring the buyer and seller together. 

ing ^^^J^^^^^^ did a fair business dur- 
$3,000 and the book sM^'ao™ dlnin ^ ha 'l "business aggregated 
fifteen regular S£d22 n J ^ ' The dinin ghall bad onlhundred 
for dinne?. To sunnW th "^ m ^T^ 6 of for 'y-five extra each day 
fifty-three barrels of mn ?' ab,0 «*ht thousand pounds of beef and 
given regular empbymint Wei ^ uired - fifteen students were 
beneficial arrangement X. .* ~T association has proven quite a 
The Board students of limited means. 

into two?eVarate% e na?tm a p?f divide ^ tbe Veterinary Department 
one of Zoology and Ph^o^^V' Vetei ' S W Science and 
turn of Dr. Tajt Butler as, fL w^ 6 nrst wili be und er the direc- 
the second under the dirSnn b * lnst ™ctor A. T. Kinsley, and 
structor C. W. P ape U k fl S °l? r - S " Sisson » assisted by in- 
laboratory space can not h*iJ at the available classroom and 

Department, with three re^ilnr. C f eaS , edlikewise - The Chemical 
has no rooms at all ; the J°„ I te achers and several assistants, 

one classroom, one lXratorv ^ S " amed above bavc bnt 

Purpose room. aD01 atory, two small offices, and a general- 

TIL. tt 



A^A^^^'The 1 p y rotra m Ci 1 ti0n . 7 U1 meet " Topeka, ^n 
Agr.cultural College wuRS'SS^L.'jS 5 Bd ""nesting. Th, 

'epiesented by several addresses 
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r, ^onr T) H Otis will read a paper on "Practical System of 
E&l^W^nltaBaBR&^r;" AssistantE W. Curtis 
Kcuss "How the Work for the Kansas Dairy School isBcrae- 
I l tSsas '' Assistant H. Van Leeuwen will discuss "Cheese 
ul,ln Kansas-" and Pres. E. R. Nichols will address the as- 
SS on «?What Shall the Yonng Man Study." At the ; ban- 
pet Wednesday evening, President Nichols will respond to the 
toast "Our School at Manhattan. " 

The annual poultry exhibition of Riley county was held in the 
old MtimUst room December 26, 27, and 28. The show was a 
:«reve?y°particular. The number ot^^****" 
great as last year, but the- quality was noticeably bgBriM; 

oTm* was done by J. J. Atherton, of Emporia, The Belgian 
tore ShiMt was good and some extra fine specimens were shown. 

rabbits. The varieties of poultry shown were Barred White Buff 
Plymouth Rocks, Silver Buff Wyandotts, Black Langshans ^ Buff 
C^hins, Light Bramas, S, C. Brown Legnorns, S. C. Wh te and 
Buff Leghorns, Black Minorcas, English Red Caps, Silver Span- 
gled ffinburgs, and Rhode Island Reds; Bronze turkeys and Wild 
Mallard ducks. There was also a very tine Angora cat shown by 
Major Hope; canary birds by Chaffee and mocking birds by 
Blachly. The exhibition was visited by many students. 

Every department, every classroom, every WwnJj^j-jjK 
and drafting room, every corridor and nook, cor ° ei ; a " d c ^i t - n ^ 
fall of students and more are coming. We can not at this w n t g 
give the whole number of students present as the workoioi^ jm 
zing classes and assigning the looming host of ymr n m n 
young women is constantly going on. On batuiaay uwj 
were assigned about fifty postgraduates, 63 seniors B3jun.ois 
161 second years, 320 first years, 176 preparatory ^ students /u 
dairy-course students, 94 first-term and 16 second-term farmers 
short-course students about half a hundred apprentices anao 
ipecW students, a total of nearly eleven Jwndred. Oor ■ BJPJ 
readers and patrons should keep in mind that these ngurt* s 
factual attendance in the classes of last week- not tj^ 

ined attendance of the fall and winter term, nor an attendance m 
°e compared with the total attendance for the yeai . 
of an annual total of over thirteen hundred. 

Bulletin 99, issued a few weeks since by ^^P-gJ^Pres^ 
Jon, is meeting with a very hearty reception, it co d .. 

Balletins 35 to 70. These press bulletins n»v? been J W {gi Jn 
"fy cases by numerous letters of inquiry on cerw i imellts 
°thers they embody advance statements eonceiniue [ lection of 
» Progress. It would be difficult to find a better c o .^ 
s 'ort articles on agricultural topics. A recent ieue ^ ^ 

11 » worth its weight in gold to any young far mi- wm . th 

"^ possibly u ~ • i:~u* & .^ n «.»oi.n.t.ion. 1 ? . - ..,..11 as 



asking for, and may be obtained 
«ome of the past, at no greate 



geration 



wi 



th future bulletins 



cost than that 



of a postal card with 






fro 
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JSfSiS SlS^** ^ The ^ ress bulle tins as issued are not for gen- 
eral d.s.triMaon, but are sent to all of the papers of the State 2 
formers can doubtless secure their appearance in t thehom PaS 
by sending m a ; f e w requests to that effect. The WamZ S 
^as^ahappy way ,of printing them in very large, display C 
which must, necessarily attract attention and in vfte perusal ^ 

tokfi?f££ 1% Profess °/ Eyer, his advanced class in elec- 
the SanT F^X S - G .l S S9 ^ nd FiGldin ^ went *' T °P eka t0 visit 
interettLM ^ ^ E ? 1S ? n electri ™l plant, and to hear an 
S£ i g i? 2™ ° n hquid air ' The lectui 'e was given by Pro- 
Profe%Tr°F d i and 5 F* au u dito ™ of the high-school building 
were aht S y nh c and *? S 1 Dt ^ ined seats near the experiments and 
Tnertm w« T* C ]° Sely a11 that took P lace - There were many 
be P brokf n ? n T aS *W» mercul T> feezing meat so it could 
trati™ ™«™ * r ?£ me * ts like so much glass, and others illus- 
i^rar,W~ ^ ^l™ 8 * P ro P^ties of this liquid. The most 
in thf J£L ex P®7 ment fas one in which gas carbon was burned 
wh ch w«rJn^ hUe ' c^^ries were being frozen in the liquid, 
whic^was contained man ice cup. The temperature of liquid air 

maW™* hK? 8 gaS ^^ burns at a temperature of 3500°, thus 
SthE? Tw^f H Ce ° f u 3 ?} 2 ° in the two substances so close to- 
toe MMrimpJS °™ ha o f gallons of li( l uid air were consumed in 
Sdluce of M^ T ? 1G ? anta Fe sh °P s were vi sited under the 
guidance of Mr. Leydon, formerly assistant in the shops here. 



Farmers' Institutes for the Six Months Ending December 3 u .900. 

f^hfoouLSw 00 ? 8 i***** Member 31, 1900, speakers 
Ste^ceT§? ft ^ ea S? nded 153 farmers ' institutes. The total 

oft^Zn to e TZm^ s *? r een 6 , 8 ' 000 people > r av r ge 

been sent out hv thVn ? 8tifcute ' Twenty-seven speakers have 
tended L num L tle ftf Coll % e to do •«■ work, and these have at- 
49, Otis 47 Eev U n T^ 8 following 'their names: Cottrell 

n; £&&*? .^vt? Waiters i6 ' popeno -° 

Berry 5, McPar and 4 5? ' Bai ^ r 9 ' A ^ new 8 ' West-ate , 
Howell 2 Perrv tS£i *i S , to 5? r 4 ' Pritner 4 > Kinsley 3, Eyer 2, 
1, SawdouTEUing i C ' Wi,la ^ 1, Baxter 1, Norton 1, Secrest 

eled^ ?^^ 11 ^^ ? have ke Pt a record of distances trav- 
totalof 7648 miles-Piift ^ S attend e<* 49 institutes, traveling a 
attended 20 instirnt«« ♦ S by wa ° on road - Mr - Clothier has 
by wagon road A i, f V ! lmg a total of 3346 miles-159 miles 
tend the 153 institutes required 43,400 miles to at- 

to ^ QolTeg^ofhokfinrthe f?S? /^SJ" 56 * ounties and the C ° St 
average of $13 64 nor £?♦; * 3 mstl tutes has been $2087.35 an 
During rl " Cl . ,ns utute. 

the' work of the Colw/S tion . , S embers of th e Faculty presented 

Waiters 9, Boyd 4? WeMatand *j£g™' «-»■»•*» *"»<>» s: 
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ALUMNI AND FORIIER STUDENTS. 

F E. Uhl, '96, E. B. Patten, '98, and F. D. Waters, '98. are ta- 
king the Dairy Course this term. 

C A Chandler '00, was a prominent candidate for the office of 
secretary of the State Horticultural Society at the recent election. 

K C. Davis, '91, after studying a year at Cornell University, is 
now'teaching biology and botany in the Minnesota State Normal 
school. 

Warren Knaus, '82, keeps up his interest in coleoptera and pre- 
sented two papers at the recent meeting of the Kansas Academy 
of Science. 

Valentine Maelzer, '97, visited the Qollege New Year's day. He 
has been teaching school in the wilds of Idaho, one hundred fifty 
miles from a railroad. 

At the recent meeting of the State Board of Education, in- 
structor's certificates were granted to Stella Kimball, 94, Ada 
Rice, ^5, and Albert Dickens, '93. 

KS.Sittel, second year in 1898, is visiting relatives and 1 the 
College, He is employed in the machine-shops of the Choctaw, 
Oklahoma & Gulf Railway at McAlester, Okla. 

J. P. Odle, '94, has sold out his interest in the fine Jersey herd 
which he and W. C. Moore. '88, have owned near Parsons, ana ne 
is now taking a little vacation, visiting the College before engag- 
ing in business again. 

Schuyler Nichols, '98, spent the holidays ^^JJ/JjSE 
and friends here. He wears with modest pride the gold medal 
awarded him last year for the best general average mtiie jnniui 
year at the Barnes Medical College. 

F. A. Waugh, '91, Marietta Smith, '95, Mabel Cotton-Smith, JBJ 
K.C. Davis, -91, Fannie Waugh Davis, '91, Jenme Smit h-btio n , 
X S. L. VanBlarcom, '91, and Anna Streeter, '99, weie out of 
town guests at the Smith- Waugh wedding. 




Clay E. Coburn, '91, was marri 
Pauline Pittman, of Kansas City, 

190 XT n -r- .1 m __. 



ed December 19, 1900 to Miss 



'auline Pittman, of Kansas City, Kan, They wUl tea^ome ■ 
{22 North Fourth street. The many friends wl | ne* Uoct ^ 
torn as one of our best students and most estimADie y ^.^ & 
^ unite with all the others in wishing ft* Inn i ana ^ Cq 
[oil realisation of their most sanguine anticipations- . K M 
^rn is enjoying a very successful practice of medicine 
^h Kan, 



1 ! 



* 
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Dr. Geo. W. Smith ['93], student in the Chicago Homeopathic 
College, has been honored with a call to Dele van, Wis., to take care 
of the practice of one of the leading physicians of that city durinr 
the holidays. Mr. Smith is the son of Capt. and Mrs. J. T. Smith 
— Nationalist. 

Howard Rhodes ['96] has been promoted to the position of 
assistant postmaster of the Manhattan post office. Mrs. Winne 
who has been Mr. Winne's assistant since his appointment, has 
T fS ou health not Permitting of the work. The promotion 
of Mr. Rhodes is a meritorious one and his many friends will con- 
gratulate him upon his advancement. Milton 'Snodgrass [third 
year last term] will take ihe position of mailing clerk formerly 
filled by Mr. Rhodes.— Nationalist. 

Just as the cloek-struck half past eleven, Rev. Fred Clearwaters, 
of Oakland, 111., commenced the simple but beautiful ring cere- 
mony which made Miss Mary Waugh, '99, of Manhattan, and Mr. 
a. Kj. bmith, 97, of Seattle, Wash., man and wife. About fifty 
mends and relatives witnessed the ceremony, after which a dainty 
lunch in two courses was served. The bride was dressed in white 
muii, wearing pink carnations and carrying the beautiful bride's 
loses, while the groom wore the usual black. A pleasant diver- 
sion was created when, after the lunch was served, the bride 
i nrew her roses to the girls present. Miss Martha Nitcher was 
ltST d on ®' , as she cau S ht m ost of the roses. The newly 
Snn £ ^ 0U P le j ef t on the Rock Island for Topeka, amid a profil- 
ed WfT 6 q D d *?J d £ hoes - The y returned Wednesday evening 
£ t , for Seattle Friday afternoon, where Mr. Smith is an 

mnrf \mLSf }Tl T'J he genial Personality of Miss Waugh is 
muchmissed in the Farm office, where she was assistant for over 

dint^f W°w ^J 1 " 8 *?* 8 *W occurred the beautiful but quiet wed- 
home oH' SSES 11 and Miss Alta Worle y» b^h of this city, at the 
weddini ll', 6 S Pa T tS - As the bride's .sister played the 
S ^oflhe m pmK le C °1 pl t entered the P arl °r where, in the pre* 
guetts Rev W ^^n^ ^° fami,ies a » d a very few invited 
five ma lr l^^ Elled S e performed the beautiful and impres- 
Jwn7Ce^^^ dressed in a beautiful 

per was servpH in 1 1! After the ceremony an elegant sup- 

ment and mwk c^riwi^ 8 ^ 114 the evenin ^ in social enj T 
missed by the* hos* of? ILl^** y °W P eo ^ le wiU be ^'^ 
they have associat«rf J ,n f 8 here ' which includes all with whom 
near Overlook Kan t,^ leave tllis week 'or their future home, 
enough coudhies^tn J?* the sk ^ of th ** We may have just 
theiArieids as X t*^** a .^ous sunset, is the wish of all 
ends as the new home is organized: .-Mercury. 
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THE RACES OF CORN. 

(Press Bulletin No. 75, from Botanical Department.) 

Indian corn has been in cultivation by the native races of America for 
an indefinite period. It probably originated from a wild form somewhere 
on the Mexican plateau. Botanists usually refer all our forms to one 
species, Zea Mays, with several well-marked subspecies or races. 

There are five important races of corn grown in the United States on a 
commercial scale : 

I. Dent corns. A part of the starch in the grain is of a close, hard 
texture. This is called the horny endosperm and is found along the sides of 
the kernel, while the softer portion, or starchy endosperm, is found in the 
center exte8d"ing to the summit. In drying the center shrinks more than the 
rest and hence leaves a dent at the apex of the grain. Dent corns are the 
common field varieties grown iu the corn belt and are almost the only kinds 
exported. There are various colors, white, yellow, and mottled (calico), 
being the most common. Th?re are also red and blue varieties. Three 
hundred twenty-three varieties are described. 

II. Sweet corns. These are chiefly found in gardens, but it is grown 
on a commercial scale for canning purposes, and some of the large sorts 
are grown for fodder. The first variety cultivated was obtained from the 
Indians, New England, in 1779. In 1854 there were ten varieties. Now there 
are sixty three. Corn as a vegetable is practically unknown outside the 
United States. 

HI. Flint. The horny endosperm entirely surround? the starchy, 
and hence the grain is smooth at maturity. Color various. Many va- 
rieties have eight rows and hence are known as eight-rowed corn. Flint 
corn can be grown much farther north than the dent corn, since it matures 
earlier, hence it is the prevailing form in Canada and the northern United 
States. Since it is the common corn of New England it is often called 
Yankee corn. 

IV. Pop-corns. These resemble the flint corns, but differ in the 
ability to "pop" when heated. This phenomenon depends upon the fact 
that the starch is in the form of hornv endosperm and the moisture present 



can not easily escape, but finally explodes, turning 



the grain inside out. 



Popcornjwems to be the least modified from the original type, mere aie 
twenty-five varieties. 

V. Soft corns. In these the starch is all in the form of starchjn endo- 
sperm. It seems to have been common among the Indians of the boutnw ^- 
Some of the blue Squaw-corns belong to this race. Brazilian fiour-corn 
sold by seedsmen is a soft corn. There is no dent in these varieties. 
, Besides the above there is a pod corn grown as a curiosity, in which each 
^nel ia enclosed in a husk: and some ornamental varieties derived I rom 
*• flint corn, grown for the striped or barred leaves. The latter are usually 
sold under the name of Zea Japonico. 

The varieties of corn are very variable in size, shape, 
qualities. The late Doctor Sturtevant, an authority on corn, saw. 
hei f of the plant in varieties and localities has been «po ted f ■» 
«*** inches for the golden Tom Thumb pop to thirty feet o J^ f0 
I***, in the West Indies, and single stalks In Tennessee at twenty 
^ one-half feet. I have seen ears one inch long in the pop class and 



an d other 
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teen inches long in the dent class. The rows in varieties may vary from 
eight to twenty-four or more, and in individual ears are reported from four 
to forty-eight. A hundred kernels of miniature pop weighed forty-sis 
grains ; of Guzco soft, 1531 grains. A variety that ripens in one month U 
mentioned from Paraguay, and seven months is said to be required in some 
southern countries." 

The tables show that the average composition of dent corn is, protein 10.3 
per cent, fat 5 per cent; flint, protein 10.5 per cent, fat 5 per cent; sweet, 
protein 11.6 per cent, fat 8.1 per cent.. Sweet corn is thus richer in protein 
and fat, and correspondingly poorer in carbohydrates. 

At the Kansas State Agricultural College, experiments are in progress 
to increase the protein-content of field corn by crossing and selection. Anv 
increase in the protein will greatly extend its usefulness as a feed for stock. 

A. S. Hitchcock. 

HONEYSUCKLES AT THE KANSAS STATION. 

(Press Bulletin No. n, Issued by Horticultural and Entomological Department ) 

Along with other interesting and useful shrubs grown for trial upon the 
grounds at the Kansas Experiment Station, for some years past the honey- 
suckles have attracted much attention and proven generally well adapted to 
the conditions of soil and climate there obtained. The species of this group 
or plants, though botanically homogeneous, are for ornamental purposes so 
widely varied as to fit them for several distinct uses in lawn planting. The 
list of shrubby sorts provides species of dense, rich and persistent foliage, 
suitable for mass planting in broad effects, as well as those of character so 
renned. as to render them worthy of place as single specimens in choicer sit- 
uations. Among the twining forms, again, are those admirably suited to 
cover mounds, walls, or rough terraces, while others, under the care of ap- 
preciative growers, are among the most attractive of trellis or pillar plants. 

<wLT >e ge ^ erally so hard . v and so responsive to culture, withal, that they 
deserve a wider use in Kansas gardens. 

i,f», l t!, S ° rtS i n0te ? iD the fo]lowin £ commentary are those proving most sat- 
isfacto. J, selected from the more extensive collection under trial. 

ERECT SHRUBS. 

curvr'wHh^T'^?^' a CMnese s P ecies of spreading habit, the branches 
K Her I ^ ^^ the leaVes serous, broad oval, thick, rid. 

SnSl^ •" POn the Plant until «id-winter, the bushes at this date 
nowerr a uoe a n^? "T* &S green a8 in s » mmer - The sma11 >' ellowi8b 

liae;e this hnnTv , gla . nt - * lom lt3 "early evergreen habit and dense fo- 

uZL ^ * ~ \v: a ra r r fui piant f °" ™*»-^^ «- iar * e 

than some «f tvL .i. y dl8adv antage is found in a less hardy wood 

finest e ffec ts o^fo^ ^ ! M- 8h ° uM not cau <* ** "*<*io D , for US 

pruned tho Uff hun°i la ^ are eXMbited U P on P lant8 that are annually close- 
LjZ f t " treatmeDt the ,e88 ornamental bloom is sacrificed. 

AsiZ ori^nTan The J'S* kD ° Wn Tartarean OT Bu8h Honeysuckle, of 
covered with white bark T^f" " 8 8hrUb ' ° f a neat habifc ' the branChCS 
long retained are of L 1 e8 ' which a PP ear early in spring and are 

welfdeserve p \an«nJfor i, te ! 8t "* ° leare8t color ' and the ■*<*» W0Uld 

is presented in its ahnnJ ! 5 "*•" alone ' But in Ma 7 an added attraction 

its abundant bloom, the flowers being conspicuous, graceful 
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in form, white or pink- red, according to the variety, and pleasantly though 
not decidedly fragrant. Later the twinned berries appear, coral red or 
amber yellow, and in such profusion that the bush is little less ornamental 
at this period than during the season of bloom. The best two varieties are 
the large-flowered white (alba) and the large-flowered red (grandiflora), 
though others are not greatly inferior. This shrub should be one of the 
firsUn a list for general planting. 

Lonkera Xylosteum, the European fly honeysuckle, a taller, more strag- 
gling and less handsome shrub than the last, has yet characters that are 
lure to attract the observer. The leaves are net large, but are smooth and 
abundant, and of different shades of green according to their position upon 
the shoot, this variation giving a most agreeable impression. The flowers 
are small, yellowish white, fragrant, and produced in great abundance upon 
the new growth. As in the other species, the amber berries give later beauty 
to the shrub, in this sort loading the branches until they bend with their 
burden. As the plant ages it becomes less attractive unless well-distributed 
new growth is assured by some attention to pruning. 

WOODY TWINERS. . , 

Lonkem japonica. This Japanese species is best represented by the use- 
ful Hall's or Halliana honeysuckle, which is a vigorous grower, almost 
evergreen, the somewhat downy, rich green foliage even persisting through 
the winter where protected by blown leaves or snow. The paired flowers 
are produced in the axil of every leaf in the new growth. They are deeply 
cleft into two unequal lobes, are creamy white in color, fading yellow, and 
have a penetrating fragrance, agreeable to most people though too powerful 
for some. While this honeysuckle is largely used as a trellis or pillar 
plant, and except for a too luxuriant growth is very satisfactory under such 
use, its greatest beauty is shown when it is planted where it can cover a 
rough wall, or a mound, or a terrace, with a dense mat of evergreen 
branches. Under such circumstances it is admirable at all seasons, and is 
one of the best plants to employ for such a purpose. 

Lmkera Caprifolium, the European woodbine, is represented most favor- 
ably by a variety from Russia of Professor Budd's importation, under the 
number 138 Voronesh. This honeysuckle has been on trial upon the Kansas 
Station grounds for ten years, and besides proving perfectly hardy in or- 
dinary situations it has shown features that should bring it more promi- 
nently before flower lovers. Its growth is vigorous, the shoots long ana 
smooth, the foliage clean and handsome, though not as abundant as mine 
last. Its flowers are cream-white with pinkish tubes, and richly iT W*™> 
and are disposed so neatly in their abundance that a vine properly trainee, 
»Pon a piazza screen is a joy to the eye. This species is certainly to 
ommended to all planters. 

UMxra sempervirens. The scarlet trumpet honeysuckle, a we - n. 
favorite, is another that deserves better treatment at the hands o JJ- « 
W As ordinarily grown, without pruning or training, it is u i 
Jeeome disagreeably" nlked below, and by *W°*^™*£- 
inches to become unattractive throughout. For its P e ^^ vertaxed 
Abloom it needs attention in the way of an annual rempyal of overtax^ 
ff00d - ^d the encouragement of strong young shoots to tak^ i ■ £ . ^ • 
*J effective wa,y ; of, displaying its beauty as ZS^S^^^k 
18 standard, supporting it at first upon a low pillar, shorten* g 
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the period of growth, of the shoots that tend to grow beyond proper limit 
This treatment induces the formation of a stout trunk that after a while I* I 
comes self-supporting, and of a head of flowering branches, that will give 
their brilliant bloom throughout the entire simmer. - 

All of these twiners are readily propagated by layers of the ripe wood 
put down in spring, or of the half-ripened shoots in midsummer. The 
shrubby species are easily grown from ripe wood cuttings, taken in the fall, 
protected over winter in cellar or pit, and set deep in nursery rows early hi 
8 P"ng- E. A. Popenoe. 

SUGAR BEETS IN KANSAS. 

( Press BuUetra No. 76, by J. T. WUlard, of Chemical Department.) 

The- Kansas Experiment Station has continued. during the past season to 
assist the citizens of the State who desire to test further its possible adap- 
tation to the profitable production of sugar beets. The chemist of the 
Station is a special agent of the United- State*. Department of Agriculture, 
and, as such, authorized to distribute sugar-beet seed, furnished by the De- 
partment, through the mails free of charge, and to receive samples of beets 
for analysis in the same way. Previous years' experience have shown that 
no proper test of the capacity of the State to grow good beets for sugar 
manufacture can be made by the culture of isolated plats, grown in most 
cases without proper regard for the conditions essential to the production of 
a root rich in sugar. The Station has therefore practicallv discontinued 
furnishing seed for such isolated trials, but has been, and is ready to co- 
operate with any groups of farmers who wish to experiment with this crop 
further. 

The very considerable growth of the beet-sugar industry in some of our 
northern states naturally directs our capitalists to this possible field for 
investment in this State. The sorghum-sugar experience has not gotten so 
far into the past that its value as an object lesson is entirely lost, and a 
proper degree of caution is being exercised before large ventures are to be 
made in the manufacture of sugar from beets here. The Station has co- 
operated this season in the most extended and best conducted series of tests 
yet made in this State. Gentlemen interested in the matter secured the 
growing of a considerable number of plats in the eastern part of the Kansas 
rrver valley, for the most part, under the supervision of an experienced man. 
aeeowas furnished by the Station and the beets analyzed there. The total 
number of samples taken was eighty-three, grown by sixty-five different men. 
eV,lvw e r g !K a T nt ° f 8Ugar f0Und was 993 I** cent. The beets analyzed 
ZlivZ! t^\ \ aDd U i8 po88ible that ^ a still earlier date higher 
™Wlf « 6n ° btained - Tho8e anaJ y zed be fore September 20 

NobVrt«nn '? t^ ^ ° f 8Ugar " W ' J ' White, of DeSoto, and N. % 
sura tLL Pe ' Pr ° dUCed the test samples, with 12.81 per cent of 

affoliows a 897 r Ti e *** * aUaly8e8 made in thre e preceding years were 

aZL ffj' U ;* >* "^ 1898 > U-56 per cent; 1899, 10.89 per cent. 
Industry T aZ Z °! P ET* t8 for a ^ecessful inauguration of this 
y telded bv btl mU ' 8t ^ * COm P ari8 ° n of these figures with those 

i^Ju^TEir 1 regi ° D8 Where **■ 8U ^ ar < 8 oeing successfully 
witri^ aee8 T h f e a 8U?ar ]0U / nal8 report the Production of beets this season 

n «|S£SC 13 5 g r P ^ folIow9 ' at the P lace8 8tated: New York ' 10to 

CalUorXn^ Micbi * an ' « to 15; Washington, 18; 

' ''^ olorad o,17to22. Comment would seem to be unnecessary. 
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WEATHER REPORT FOR DECEMBER, 1900, AND YEARLY SUMMARY. 

Temperature. — The mean temperature was 35.16°, which is 4.89° above 
aormal. There have been 9 warmer and 32 colder Decembers in the past 
42 years. The highest temperature was 63° on the 17th; the lowest, 2° on 
the31st— a monthly range of 66°. The greatest daily range was 38° on the 1st 
and 13th, the least 1° on the 24th. The mean daily range was 20.26°. The 
warmest days were the 16th and 17th, the mean being 49.5°; the coolest the 
3Ut, the mean being 10°. The mean of the daily maxima was 45.29°; of the 
daily minima, 25.03°. 

The following table gives comparisons with preceding 42 Decembers: 



Dec. 



1858 

1880., 

1881. 

1882., 

1883. 

1884.. 

1885.. 

1888. 

1887.. 

1888.. 

1886.. 

1870.. 

1871.. 

187?.. 

1873. 

1874. . 

1875.. 

1878.. 

1877.. 

1878.. 

1879 . 

1880. 

1881.. 

1882.. 

1883.. 

1884.. 

1885.. 

(888. 



1888, 
1880. 
1881.. 
1888.. 



1884. 
1885. 
1888 
(887. 

MB, 
1888. 
MOO. 



Sums. 
Means 



P<6 



4 

2 
3 
4 
4 
1 
3 
4 
8 
2 
1 
3 
4 
2 
1 
8 
3 
2 
5 
4 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
4 
7 
4 
2 
4 
1 
3 
4 
5 
4 

129 
3 



c a 



IS 

20 



3? 

EH 
03 



a » 

A 

1 



CS 



h3p 

If 

a £ 

9 P 



g 

(6 




1.11 

.20 
.50 
1.00 
2.25 
2.17 
1.11 



2.02 

.51 

.81 

.16 

.45 

.35 

.95 

1.67 

.67 

.78 

.50 

1.55 

.91 

.62 

.28 

.53 

.44 

.27 

.33 

1.09 

1.58 

.79 

1.22 

.02 

.18 

1.09 

1.75 

.70 

.87 

.59 

.26 

1.28 

1.33 

1.13 

.41 



35.93 
.86 



30 
28 
35 
31 
61 



60 
46 
58 
43 
46 
39 
47 
60 
48 
51 
41 
52 
50 
45 
57 
57 
58 
51 
50 
47 
40 
39 
31 
25 
28 
24 
44 
24 
31 
42 
35 
33 
26 
42 
49 



1737 
42 



NW 
NW 

8 

sw 

NW 
NW 



N 

NW 

SW 

NW 

SW 

SW 

s 

SW 
SW 
SW 

SW 

SW 

SW 

NW 

8W 

SW 

NW 

SW 

NK 

S 

NK 

N 

N 

SW 

SW 

SW 

SW 

SW 

SW 

N 

s 

SW 
SW 
SW 
N 



3W 



25.96 
20.90 
32.43 
32.19 
39.50 
27.93 
27.07 



28.89 
35.44 
24.85 
30.05 
29.93 
24.17 
21.02 
28.71 
31.66 
38.22 
20.29 
41.68 
21.35 
24.75 
24.40 
38.48 
29.59 
33.04 
21.70 
33.03 
24.34 
26.09 
33.39 
42.75 
35.09 
38.60 
22.76 
34.18 
36.58 
32.95 
39.80 
27.41 
26.29 
29.68 
35.16 



56 
62 
52 
65 
65 
59 
58 



57 
62 
57 
58 
63 
53 
60 
65 
58 
72 
69 
67 
57 
56 
65 
65 
62 
66 
57 
60 
62 
56 
64 
75 
72 
67 
67 
68 
73 
64 
71 
62 
58 
59 
68 



-16 

-8 

18 



14 

13 

-6 



4 

15 

-16 

-3 

-11 

-6 

-11 

5 



4 

-11 

13 

—7 

-10 

-16 

16 

—7 

2 

-7 

-4 

-5 

-9 

10 



3 

5 

-9 

4 

—4 

5 

18 

3 

1 



28.82 



28.74 
28.82 
28.70 
28.97 
28.81 
28.89 
28.60 
28.69 
28.73 
28.72 
28.68 
28.58 
29.10 
29.05 
29.07 
29 07 
28.90 
29.01 
28.82 
28.95 
28.94 
28.94 
28 83 
28.95 
28.99 
29.04 
29.02 
28.98 



is 

Bg 

a B 
*£ . 

1 



29.20 



29.2<5 
29.32 
29.11 
29.50 
29.20 
29.33 
29.12 
29.21 
2 i. 04 
29. 49 
29.14 
28.95 
29.41 
29 66 
29.88 
29.46 
29.40 
29.47 
29.48 
29.39 
29.49 
29.60 
29.24 
29.56 
29.51 
29.83 
29.60 
29.37 




28.45 



28.29 

28.28 

28 20 

28.43 

28.30 

28.27 

27.97 

27.92 

28.29 

28.10 

27.98 

28.10 

28.56 

28.61 

28.43 

28.47 

28.11 

28.37 

28.18 

28.45 

28.45 

28.29 

28.28 

28.53 

28.33 

28.38 

28.51 

£8.13 



. Barometer—The mean pressure for the month was 28 98 inches, which 
k0.11 inch above the normal. The maximum was 29 37 mches at < a M. on 
Je^i, the minimum 28.13 inches at 7 A. M. on the 22d-a monthly range 
* U4 inches. 

-Cloudi.e88.-The per cent of cloudiness was 49, which ^ 7 above normal. 
«* Per cent at 7 a. afTwas 56.5; at 7 P. M., 41.9. Ten days were cjouay, 
■ P*r% cloudy, and 11 were clear. 
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Rainfall.— The total rainfall was 0.41 inch, which is 0.45 inch below 
normal. There have been 31 Decembers with more rainfall and 10 with leas. 
Rain fell in measurable quantities on 4 days. 

Wind.— The wind was from these directions the following number of times: 
North 16, northeast 5, east 1, southeast 8, south 8, southwest 14, west 2, and 
northwest 8. The total run of wind was 6366 miles, which is 857 miles 
below normal. This gives a mean daily velocity of 205.35 miles and a mean 
hourly velocity of 8.55 miles. The maximum daily velocity was 470 miles on 
the 23d; the minimum, 62 miles on the 5th. The maximum hourly velocity 
was 27 miles from 6 to 9 P. M. on the 22d. 



WIND RECORD. 



December. 



1889.. 

1890.. 

1891. 

1892 

1893.. 

1894. 

1895.. 



1897 
1898. 



1900. 



Sums.. 
Means. 



►3 



(6 ' 

■ 



J 

CD 



s\ 



E 

^E 
** E 



K 

OB' 

OS C. 



oS 

c a 
a 



! 3 



IS 



8046 
0414 
10030 
5426 
7903 
8438 
8357 
5788 



6774 
6203 



86673 
7223 



259.55 
2.6.90 
323.55 
175.03 
254.93 
272.20 
269.58 
186.71 
223.48 
218.52 
200.10 
205.35 



2795.90 
232.99 



576 


51 


10.81 


431 


82 


8.62 


632 


65 


13.48 


449 


69 


7.29 


466 


65 


10.62 


557 


92 


11.30 


594 


92 


11.23 


438 


76 


7.78 


481 


96 


9 31 


393 


70 


9.11 


433 


66 


8.34 


470 


62 


8.55 






116.44 
9.70 







48 
25 
27 
34 
40 
32 
30 
27 
30 
27 



The temperature for the year was 2.87° above normal; the only months 
n™™? 01 ™* 1 T !■ February and July. The rainfall was 1.89 inches below 
iKESL i 4.1 8 defac iency in i^elf was not serious, had the distribution 
wSSESZ a ^ ./ear been normal. Nine months were deficient and three- 
w»« «ni/« P r ' fu nd September -in excess of normal. The June rainfall 
tXjSSLi u r h normaL Nearly double the normal amount of rain in 
SpK,, gl T en winter whe at an excellent start. The cloudiness was 
thiee below normal and the hourly wind velocity 0.56 mile below. 



SUMMARY FOR THE YEAR. 



Month. 



January 

February 

March ... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November . . . 
December 



Year. 



Temperature. 



3 



32.56 
25.07 
40. K> 
58.43 
07.57 
76.05 
77.62 
82.65 
71.63 
63.05 
40.97 
35.16 



25.39 
29. G6 
40.33 
54.20 
64.22 
73. 42 
80.17 
76.31 
67.90 
54.38 
34/. 87 
30.27 



•3 
1 

C 

3 



7.13 
-4.59 
.49 
4.23 
3.35 
2.63 
2.55 
6.31 
5.73 
8.67 
110 
4.89 



Rainfall. 



.12 
2.92 

.49 
3.23 
4.03 
1. 10 
4.51 
2.81 
5.37 
2.2:1 
1.01 

.41 



8 87 88.37 30.26 



o 



.76 
Ml 
1.35 
2.81 
4. 15 
4.45 
4.80 
3.46 
3.01 
2.25 
1.25 



O 
re 
« 

c 

3 



-.64 

1.81 

-.86 

.42 

-.09 

-3.26 

-.29 

—.62 

2.36 

—.03 

—.24 

—.45 

"7789 



Cloudiness. 



42 
4.'! 
12 

a 
« 

89 
82 
84 

35 
88 

•10 
42 



•a 
8 



36 39 



-12 

-6 

-19 

6 

-3 

-6 

—4 

—4 

— 1 



1 

7 



Hourly Wind Ve- 
locity. 



6.55 

9.11 

10.23 

12.38 

9.24 

8.87 

10. 95 

10.99 

10.67 

9.26 

8.87 

8.55 



9.04 



o 
3 



10. lit 
12.53 
IS. 23 

11.19 
9.84 
8.89 
8.87 
9. 76 
9.18 

10.05 
910 

10.20 



-2.43 

-1.08 

-2.30 

-.84 

-1.85 

-.07 

2.11 

2.72 

.91 

-.52 

-1.18 

-1.15 

1.66 



Ernest R. Nichols, Observer. 
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SCIENCE WORK IN THE COnriON SCHOOLS. 

(Paper read before the Central Kansas Teachers' Association, at Newton, November SO, 1900.) 

THERE is a difference between "science in a general education " 
1 and a special education in the sciences. The former of 
these is to be my subject so far as it relates to the possibilities of 
instruction in science in the common schools of Kansas. 

The time was when there was neither laboratory work nor ob- 
servation work of any kind in our colleges; but that time is for- 
tunately past. There is no need of any argument now about the 
educational advantages of college work in science; everybody 
realizes that language work and mathematical work (valuable as 
they are) would be but a partial education. 

The first step I want you to take with me is to realize that you 
have the pupils at that time of life when they are most inquiring, 
when their interest is most easily aroused concerning the world 
in which they live, even if their powers of reasoning are incom- 
plete or immature. If this is so, you have the responsibility of 
keeping this interest awake so that the future education shall not 
be incomplete or partial. In other words, you are giving the 
child only a part of what it needs if you do not arouse in it an in- 
terest in its surroundings, and a desire to inquire into them ana 
toobserve as far as the opportunities allow. We do not want an- 
other generation that have eyes and do not see, and have ears ana 

do not hear. . • t u a 

The first essential in all science instruction, whether •* Jbe 
public school or the college, is the love of the truth and the desire 
to find out the truth from nature so far as possible, 
caution, then, is not to use "book methods" but -f£~£ 
One or two hours each week at least can be spent p 



considering the questions presented by the wor 



Id about us with- 



■rowing the questions present uj "~ me thod" ig> 

out any text-book. But, valuable as this laboiatoij ^ ^^ 
you can press it too far- for example, if you e y ^ ^.^ 

to discover everything for himself and give m 
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ance nor encouragement. There has been a recoil from the tend- 
ency to make the student rediscover for himself all the laws of 
nature. It took many generations of wise and mature minds to 
do this ; and you must not expect it to be repeated by an immature 
mind within a few months. The latter error (of expecting too 
much observation) may be as bad as the former (of no observa- 
tion). Remember the limitations at hand both in the pupil himself 
and in the part of nature available as well as apparatus available. 
We may note here that our Kansas boys have a great advantage 
over city boys by virtue of their surroundings. 

Having said so much about the necessity of instruction in sci- 
ence, we shall pass to the more definite problem of what subjects 
may profitably be taught to the public-school children, and how 
you can best prepare them for the science work of the high 
schools and colleges. In other words, the question is "What 
should be the relation between the 'nature work' in the common 
schools and the systematic science work of the college?" 

Ten years ago, when attending lectures at the University of 
Heidelberg, I heard the professor of botany ask the young men 
attending his lectures to forget all the science instruction they 
had received in the city schools before beginning his course. 
This remark impressed me at the time and I have often heard 
similar statements since then from science teachers of prominence. 
In fact, this question was the principal one discussed at the ses- 
sion of the section for science instruction during the recent 
Charleston meeting of the National Educational Association. 

If I can interest you sufficiently in the subject to show how 
your work may be helpful to us in the more advanced work, I 
shall be happy. If, incidentally, you will note a few of the things 
that should from our point of view be avoided in elementary work, 
this, too, may be helpful not only to you and to your pupils, but to 
those of us who have the responsibility of college instruction. I 
shall defer general considerations and take up a few special cases 
in which I find the students coming to me almost entirely deficient. 

The Common Atmosphere. -The air in which we live and in which 
we a^ constantly moving about must be a subject of the greatest 

TIZ r * i ^ ^ t0 Sh ° W that a S° od many things can be 
discussed and learned without going into technicalities, or requir- 

oubn? TT ° ^ bey ° nd that of the ^ys and girls in the 
public schools of Kansas. 
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In the first place, you can present the reality of the atmos- 
phere as matter, although it is invisible. Get the pupil to realize 
its importance not only to our physiology of respiration, but to 
every fire in every stove. Even the experience of a young boy or 
girl will show that the stove is checked as you shut off the air sup- 
ply. He will learn by and by that ten tons or more of air are 
passed through the stove for every ton of coal used. 

Returning for a moment to the question of the reality of the at- 
mosphere as matter, whether it has weight or not, you may 
observe that the question could not be settled until we had a 
means of transferring air into vessels or out of them. Air pumps 
have now been known for several hundred years and are almost 
as familiar as the pumps for water, while condensing pumps are 
familiar to every boy that has seen a bicycle or a football. Given 
a pump, we can get more or less air into a certain space, and it 
did not take long to notice the difference in weight according to the 
amount of air present. 

The judgment of each teacher may indicate wheather it is 
wise to pursue the subject of atmosphere any further; but with 
you I shall follow the last consideration -of the weight of air- by 
a few words as to "vacuum. " It is a fact well known that liquids 
will remain standing to a considerable height in tubes which have 
no opening at the top, a common illustration being found in some 
forms of pumps, or in inverting a tumbler full of water in a dish oi 
water. If, however, air is admitted by opening the valve of tne 
pump, or by a hole in the tumbler, "liquids seek their own leveL 

The old explanation was that "nature abhors a vacuum, so that 
the liquid rises. When it is found, however, that the rise of water 
is limited to a little over thirty feet, and the rise of ^ksilver^ 
or mercury, never exceeds thirty inches, we had to seek a ^n 
explanation in the barometer, and learned to know the variation 
of the barometer. I can enter no further into this «J^^ 
domaintainand insist that every teacher of school child i en shouW 
understand the construction of the "barometer and ^ 

appreciate the significance of low barometer e ^ 

when reading the reports of the weather bureau ^ ^ £ ^ 

matter for yourselves and then use your own a sc ^^ 

time in his career when it is best for the pupil in y 

to know what a barometer is and what it sigm es. ^ ^ 

%<cr.-Next in importance to the "ocean of air, 



1 • 
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torn of which we live, is the water in which we could not live at 
all, but without which we could not live. It would surprise you 
if you realize how little the students coming to me know about the 
properties of the ordinary water of our springs or rivers, not to 
mention the ocean. I am not speaking at all of technical knowl- 
edge of the chemistry of water, but of general information which 
each one of you can give to your pupils. 

We may begin our consideration with the three physical states 
of water— ice, liquid water, and steam. How many of your pupils 
realize what takes place in the cooling of water and freezing of 
a stream; or on the other hand the heating of water and the forma- 
tion of steam. Closely related to the latter subject would be that 
of the pressure of confined steam, and its use in every steam 
engine as well as in heating buildings. 

Aside from the actual formation of steam by the boiling of 
water, how interesting would be the subject of evaporation at 
ordinary temperatures, a subject surely familiar in the experi- 
ence of every one, and of the greatest importance in the plant and 
animal world. Incidentally, any one may observe the cooling at- 
tending the evaporation of water or other liquids. 

Another consequence of evaporation is the humidity of the 
atmosphere, which in turn shows itself in dews and fogs. I 
maintain that both dews and fogs should be intelligently under- 
stood by the pupils of Kansas schools, as well as bv the teachers 
of the Kansas schools. 

Silica.— Silica is one of the minerals that should receive atten- 
tion, whether it is in the form of sand, of flint, or of the more 
beautiful -rock crystal." It is well to realize that this material 
composes at least thirty-five per cent of the earth's crust, while if 
we include compounds containing silica (the silicates) we have 
over ninety per cent of the rocks. 

In the more interesting form of crystallized quartz or "rock 
crysta the child can gain a good conception of what we mean by 
crystals in general. A very young child will be interested in the 
attribution of the planes and the amount of symmetry as well as 
the regularly recurring numbers of planes. It is well to call at- 
ent.on to the similarity of quartz crystals to ice crystals, and to. 

word for e ic°e ngm * ^ ** ^ " cr ^" back to the Greek 
Other physical properties may be alluded to, such as the fact 
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that quartz cannot be scratched by a knife blade (or needle) 
which would distinguish it from other things of similar appear- 
ance It might even be possible to show that it is not affected by 
a few drops of acid (hydrochloric acid), thus furnishing an inter- 
esting distinction between flint and limestone. 

With the old pupils, it might be possible to contrast the posi- 
tion of silica in the rocks or mineral world with that of carbon 
compounds so universally distributed through the organic world 
-all plant and animal life. 

Having thus discussed an example of a gas (the air we breathe), 
of a liquid (in the water we drink), and of a solid in silica (winch 
forms the rocky material of the earth's crust), I shall mention a 
few others that could easily be used and would prove interesting 

and helpful.* 

Rock-salt. Calc-spar (a pure form of the material we have in 
limestone). Mica (such as we use in stove-doors). Ores (of lead, 
zinc, or iron). Coal (its origin and uses). Mercury (or quick- 
silver). All of these would be of interest as such without under- 
taking any experiments on them, conflning the study to a merely 
descriptive kind, and such information as the teacher can easily 
supply concerning them. The list might be considerably pro- 
longed if we introduced some of the common materials used in 
every-day life, with experiments to show their properties. 

The object of all this work is to keep awake in the child a 
proper respect for the world surrounding him, a proper respect 
for a fact, and to lead him to see for himself the environment in 
which he lives. In short, the motto is often put: "Study nature, 
not books. " If you think this too strong, leave it at least to read. 
''Study nature as well as books." . , 

The question naturally arises why I have not said anythin 
about plants or animals as subjects for nature study in tte ^ 
mon schools. There are several reasons. The teac lei 
sas have already given a good deal of thought to this » P^ ^ 
subject, and know the charm and interest in pianis 
wellchosen, especially if these are living plants > oj— ' J^ 
although we must admit the interest aroused by ^ ^ 

mals, we must also realize their complexity, 

tayoo^ultthepampWeton 
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mysteries of life and of protoplasm. Then, too, we must realize 
that in the history of the world, atmosphere, water, rocks and 
soil came before plant and animal life, and that the latter is still 
dependent on atmosphere, water, and the earth. 

In conclusion, let me give a few don'ts which I beg you to bear 
in mind in your attempts at science instruction : 

1. Do>>t attempt in any science to take up the systematic 
work of classification and details, measurements, etc., which may 
kill all the interest of a young pupil. That can come in the 
higher schools, and will be better for the foundations laid by you 
in "nature study." 

2. Do not attempt to theorize. Keep very close to the facts 
that can easily be established or observed. Teach respect for a 
fact rather than for somebody's view about atoms, or vibration, 
or evolution, or the origin of the solar system, or of the universe. 
Keep near the earth. The theories, whether helpful or trouble- 
some, should come later. I wish I might go into detail to show 
how annoying it is to have students come to us full of the theory 
of gases, or of the nebular hypothesis without knowing the facts 
either about gases or about the sun and solar system. Let me 
plead again that it would be so much better for students to know 
the air they breathe, the water they drink, and the rocks on which 
they move about rather than todiscuss "atoms" and "molecules," 
which no man has ever seen. 

3. If you teach anything about plant or animal life, do not expect 
a student to understand the more complex problems of physiology 
until they have had physics and chemistry. There is no use in 
ofthTm PUPUS t0 dGSpair by ex P ec *ing that which is impossible 

4. Do not be afraid to acknowledge there are facts you do not 
now. fehow a desire to go to work on the material and make na- 
ture answer your question, if possible. Of course, the more 
toLowledge you have the better-you wiD not feel in danger of 
reachmg your limits. At any rate, do not keep this kind of work 
from your children. 

I hope you may begin -Nature Study" at once. 

George F. Weida. 
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VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

IN ESTIMATING the value of industrial training it is usually 
1 the practical side alone that is considered, while the culture 
value of such work is ignored. Apparently, many who believe in 
industrial work as a training for the hand do not realize that it is 
also the very best training for the mind, and that from a purely 
educational point of view it has a value that far outweighs all the 

practical advantages. 

For hundreds of years education, in so far as schools were con- 
cerned, was almost entirely a matter of memory-the acquire- 
ment of a certain stock of information of more or less value, and 
while it must be admitted that frontal development is a most im- 
portant portion of any educational system, yet it is not the only 
thing to be considered in the proper training of the human facul- 
ties. . . 

Accustomed for generations to thinking of education as a mat- 
ter of books and classrooms and chalk dust, it is hard to associate 
it with overalls, oily hands and the whir of machinery. It is ad- 
mitted that chemistry, physics, and the sciences generally, are 
best taught by laboratory methods, but when industrial work is 
under consideration the practical, labor side is so mncft m ev - 
dence that one fails to realize the importance and value of the en - 
ture side of such work. Until very recent years education has 
been a thing apart from the practical matters of life. It was no 
atraining for anything in particular, did not fit one for any of the 
duties and for few of the opportunities of modern life yet JAeie 
are still many persons who cannot relinquish the idea (MM 
tion should deal only with generalities; that culture is only obtain- 
able from the study of certain select subjects. 

It has been well said that education should consist of the ■ £* 
er training of head, hand and heart, and that its object i shouU be 
thedevelopmentof character. *^*£Z2£S£ 
train the head in reality develop ^^^"l.e no other 
'tisamistake to infer that those tratamg the hand ^ 

function. On the contrary, industrial woik giv 
and nplifting training of the greatest educatoonal^e and^ ^ 
in a character building of more worth than ^ ^ ^ 

vantages. The ability to do certain kinds o ^^ ^ 

quirement of manual skill do not *^*~™ stimulated, the 
Atrial training. The perceptive faculties are 
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reasoning powers are trained, judgment and decision are devel- 
oped, habits of accuracy formed, and there results a growth of 
the manlier qualities which do more for future success than the 
actual skill acquired in certain lines of work. 

The strong moral training that results from industrial work is 
also a most valuable feature. The student who learns the folly of 
a lie in wood or iron will unconsciously despise a lie in words. 
He learns that the simple and straightforward device is best; that 
the laws of physics and mechanics are inexorable and cannot be 
evaded, and that equivocation and dishonesty are signs of weak- 
ness and incompetency. And yet there are those who do not real- 
ize that industrial work has an educational value. 

It is certainly of as much importance to train the constructive 
and creative faculties as to train the memory; as important to de- 
velop judgment and decision as to rehearse the opinion of others. 
The world has need for well-balanced men and women who are 
strong in perception, apt in manipulation and correct in interpre- 
tation. The utilitarian aspect of manual training, however, hides 
this culture side and the tendency is always towards according a 
secondary place to "industrials;" but it should be clearly recog- 
nized that there is, in industrial work, an educational development 
of the greatest value. In a college of applied science, such as the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, the laboratory and industrial 
work should be arranged in a graded and progressive sequence, 
and the student should be impressed with the necessity of giving 
to it his best and most earnest effort. A thorough understanding 
by both teacher and student of the educational value of industrial 
be^ef^s neC6SSary in ° rder to affect a realization of its potential 

There still remains to be mentioned the practical value of such 

r«i iTi. G mCreased earnin S c apa*ity that results from the man- 
ual skill acquired. The question of earning a living confronts 

monlvT g men 7° n ***** COlle ^ e - Th *y h ^e spent time and 

Thev P ex r t r° rld ^ Conse ^nce of their college training. 
but also «T ^T galned n0t ° nl ^ a certai » amount of culture 
and cents ^^ and ski11 that will yield returns in dollars 

x soTetLg Vhr;;" of to day is for men and — wh ° can 

thinks but \ n ™w u S WOrld is in *erested not in what one 

thinks but m what he can do. And to the young man seeking a 
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foothold, the skill acquired through manual training is invaluable. 
His ability to do something that the world wants done enables 
him to start, and he is usually willing tp start at the bottom. His 
training has destroyed certain false conceptions of lite and he re- 
alizes that a man is valued for what he can do himself and not for 
what he knows of others' deeds. 

But a glance at the labor market is needed to convince one of 
the money value of good manual training. Law, medicine and the 
ministry are overcrowded; a single vacancy in the schools will 
bring enough applicants to supply the country; where one clerk- 
is wanted forty will apply ; and still the unceasing cry goes up for 
skilled workmen. Men with trained hands and intelligent minds 
are in demand, and the scarcity of first-class foremen for manu- 
facturing establishments constitutes a serious menace to our fu- 
ture commercial success. 

The young men who graduated last June from one of the tech- 
nical courses of this College secured employment as soon as they 
applied for positions. Several have been promoted, and the writer 
has yet to hear of a case where a man, who had completed his 
work in the College shops, was denied the opportunity of showing 
what he could do. 

But there seems to linger in the minds of some an impression 
that education and culture are matters separate and distinct from 
practical industrial training, and that ideals are sacrificed when 
consideration is given to the money value of a college training. 
Itis, however, an indisputable fact that the mental, moralm* so- 
cM welfare of any nation rests primarily upon its material wel- 
fare. And this material prosperity depends upon the nation s 
commerce, its agriculture and its manufactures. This is the age 
of the dignity of labor, and our educational ideas should be in har- 

T T") H\.KPER. 

mony with the spirit of the age. *' u ' 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

The grippe is abroad in the city. 

libSiJn^J w rec ? [ 7 ed about a hundred new books and the 
iiDranans are busy cataloguing them. 

ii&StaSw G %°- H - £ ailyer has sold his land southeast of 

Manhattan to Mr. Homer Soupene, for $1600. 

mxtt^filt f ° 0tl f H team ' after electing P. N. Gillis captain for 
next year, became dormant for the winter term. 

hatta 1 nMiiL a c?i iCtUre ° f , the Colle S e on every sack of the Man- 
hattan Milling Company's "Manhattan No. 1 "flour. 

pa^wLi'™ Q ? r ° Wn - *?* been ^nfined to his home during the 
past week on account of a severe attack of the grippe. 

general secretary of the American Oxford Movement. 

poinds ^'bnte^S 6114 ^ 8 ^PP^ one ^ousand three hundred 

%^"**?5&£S^ R - L This butter - as madeby 

the^lm P De n nart S rn h Z iS buildin * three handsome bookcases for 

^ac^^r^i 8 rt^^r a for Mr - ***** 

University Y ' M^T^ deli Jfered an address before the State 
he addressedthe It j}- Sunda y afternoon. In the evening 
m tne young Indians of Haskel Institute. 

™^ e ^w n e^fnSd?*Si h S mi ? try bas sixty students this term. 

largest class in SSrmS^l ? e ? mn *™ in the fall term, makes the 

^organic chemistry in the history of the College. 

months ofthe S£v C JSSS ry arrail ge<* to close during the three 
College. The dairy school \ ™f tUrned over its milk 8U PP ly to £* 
HossviDe, Paxico Alt« V?i !° recei ving all the cream from the 

T?«„ o ' aVlStaandS tockdallskimming stations. 

Kegent Satterthwaite nf r> , 
call to-day. Mr Satt«Uif Dou £ las s. made this office a pleasant 
owner and publisher of -til n lt< ? i§ a rustlin & newspaper man, 
the meeting of the Board Jfo glass ***"■"* and is here to attend 
Manhattan Republic Regents called for this afternoon.- 
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Assistant Henry VanLeeuwen went, Saturday, to his home at 
Hnlton to visit a few days. On Tuesday he read a paper before 
the State Dairy Association and was at his post again Wednesday. 

Postmaster Winne reports that since the numbering of the 
houses is almost completed he looks for an early establishment of 
free mail delivery at Manhattan. Everything will probably be in 
(rood running order by March 1. 

The Board of Regents were in session on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday to consider the financial condition of the College and 
the appropriations to be asked of the legislature. Every member 
was present, except Hon. Carl Vrooman. 

The snow on Wednesday morning brought the old snow-plows 
into action again. By evening it began to cake and forded ex- 
cellent exercise for snowballing parties^ South of the Main 
building the whole air was full of the cold projectiles, but theie 
were no casualties and no broken glass. 

During the past week Prof. J. D. Walters received four appli- 
cations for special instruction in architectural drawing by young 
mechanics in tne eastern part of the State. After working at 
their trades for a few years these men began to feel the 'impera- 
tive necessity of more knowledge in graphic work, only to dis- 
cover that it would be a difficult matter, now, to obtain it. 

The recently organized Department of Zoology and ^UjgP 
has just received a much-needed addition to its equipment ims 
consists of a number of the well-known zoological wa charts 
edited by Leuckart and Nitsche, illustrating ^ ™ Sates 
examples of the various phyla of animals. While this m , tigates 
the existing conditions, the most serious d l sab J^lvobvions 
lack of laboratory and museum facilities, remain painfully oM ions. 

Blooded Stock for the College ^As a result of the discus- 
sion of the need of fine stock on the College .farm ^ foul ^ edel Q s f 
donated the College an animal each as a starter Steele *™s 
Belvoir, J. M. Foster & Co., of Topeka, and West & Son ot bUvei 
Lake, donated each a Hereford, male or fema e, and the choice 
from their herds. John Warner, our old friend of Buieka^ a ey, 
donated a Shorthorn heifer. The acts of these gentlemen snow 
the urgency of the needs of the College. 

The Printing Department is "filled to overflew '" this term. 
Instruction befins a P t 7:30 a.m. and ™^^\$£»S* 
son, until six o'clock every day ;except Satm day, wne , d 

say, they -saw off" at five o'clock. The classes a e ^^ 
over the five rooms of the department, so ^ lt h „t Superintendent 
an instructor should be in five places at once, dui w d 

Rickman comes near doing it. A vast amount of ^o ik ^^ 
out of the department, including the weel ?y ^fsadlv in need of 
tRialist im& Students' Herald. Thadepartment is sadij 

more and better equipment. 
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The sixth entertainment of the College lecture course will be 
given on January 24, by the Oxford Musical Club, an entirely new 
novel and popular concert company. The Oxfords will give an 
evening s entertainment that is both interesting and amusing 
The program has been carefully arranged to suit all tastes 
Among the many instruments used by the company are the 
piano guitar, mandolin, flute, picolo, violin, cornet, slide trom- 
bone, banjo, xylophone, ocarina, drum, organ pipes, and bells. 

Last Friday evening the Domestic Science Department gave a 
reception in the Domestic Science building to the Board of 
Regents, the Faculty and the class in special physiology. About 
one hundred guests were present. Light refreshments were 
served and addresses were given as follows : "Our College" by 
President Nichols, "Domestic Science Department" by Professor 
Gottrell, "Our Board of Regents" by Professor McKeevev, 
Reply by President Fairchild, of the Board of Regents, "Our 
Lady Regent" by Professor Stoner, -Farewell" by Mrs. St. 
a>\± 2? ^P^n was. a success in every particular and a 
credit to Professor Stoner, who had charge of the entertainment. 

The members of the Board of Regents attended chapel on Sat- 
urday morning. At the close of the exercises President Nichols 
asked Hon. Mrs. St. John, and Hon. E. T. Fairchild to speak to the 
students and both responded with brief addresses. Mrs. St. 
Jonn stated that she had nearly served her term as a Regent and 
was glad to note the many evidences of growth of the College. 
«vf e Q S e ?. Sed u her i e l iGf in thG future of industrial education and 
w»Zma Gr - h | a J tf ? t wel1 wishGS t0 th e students. Professor 
fnH ?^I l re f m - n i ed .,^ e studen ts of the sacrifices of their parents 
Hp ««Ip nSS bn jW»« "id maintaining educational institutions. 
£ rt?J ? iSff th em of the deep interest of the members of the Board 
Lti^Z wn e i°/K the + Colle S e > and expressed the hope that the 
session ^ Th?«/i be . tre ^ ted wel1 b * &* s ^te legislature now in 
dv freaufintvf^ ntS Sh ? Wed their appreciation of the addresses 
oy irequent vigorous applauding. 

dai?v dL^S^^T^J association was organized by the 
who Dav th ?ini??«;- an( i mcl e udes aU members of the dairy classes 

StMs class oeourl^ ** ? f fif ty cents ' The first annua " reunion 
were received «« £ on January 10, 1901, at which time reports 
KSftifAj^ the diff ^ent members had been doing 
person 3 2 heir C 1 oursa Thirteen members reported in 

?hTs S reu W nion e ST^WS* J* **' ^ ° f 1901 attended 
tion. An interLw 7 ,. em became members of the associa- 
ting a p^easin° g n n a H nd ? ns £ Uctive program was presented, 
In Uie^nS^SfijS^ &ddreSS b * Pressor Walters 
the dairy class of 1900 m ™ re Served by Mrs ' Cottrel] and 
Perry and Mrs. D H Otis anTSc™ 8 f » rnish ed by Miss Alice 
officers for the engine?' d Messrs - Lyman and Smith. The 
Edwards; vice presXt Jm£ nS, ** foU ° WS: Resident, L. S. 
C. Winsler. nt ' F " a Uhl 5 secretary and treasurer, C. 
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Governor Stanley, in his annual message to the legislature, 
sneaks of the Kansas State Agricultural College as follows: 
'•The management of this institution during the last two years 
has attempted to place it in line with the purpose of its creation, 
and vet the departure from that purpose had been so marked for 
vears that it is doubtful if it will ever be enabled fully to carry 
out the object for which it was established. The College has been 
successfully conducted along the line of education which it has 
pursued The Faculty and teachers are doing excellent service, 
and the attendance is very gratifying. The increase in the num- 
ber of students last year was the largest in the history of the Col- 
lege The attendance for the present year is equally gratifying, 
and the enrolment will be nearly or quite as large as the enrolment 
at the State University. This rapid increase in attendance will 
render it necessary to provide additional buildings to meet present 
needs. If the school is to be maintained as a great educational in- 
stitution, increased appropriations will be necessary. An inci- 
dental or matriculation fee, to be fixed by the Regents and Presi- 
dent, as their judgment and the welfare of the institution might 
suggest, would add to the income of the institution without being 
a burden to those desiring to avail themselves of the benefits ot 
the education afforded by the College. " We are glad to hear that 
the governor recognizes the necessity of meeting the extra- 
ordinary growth of the College with an increased appropriation 
for buildings and equipment. As for the tuition fee or the 
courses of study offered to students, there is room for honest dii- 
ferences of opinion. Like other ideas, those concerning popu- 
lar education, and especially those concerning higher educa- 
tion, are undergoing changes. The time will come when the state 
will ask its institutions of learning, How much can you use to 
advantage, rather than how little must you have to exist, a col- 
lege and an asylum are two different things; the one is a motor 01 
civilization— the greater its consumption of fuel the g/eararus 
quantity and quality of work; the other simply a pool ot stagnant 

■natter, undergoing disinfection. 
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ALUMNI AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

Mother grandchild of the institution has arrived. C. J ; R ^ 
'9,andPlom Donaldson-Reed, '81, send their son Alvin to take 
"P the Electrical Engineering course. 

The announcement of the death of Nellie Burtaei-Sarge ^nt '00 
^e a, a found shock and surprise to hei many Lot g 

^ends. She died Thursday, January \ of t ^ s n «jfhe summons 
^sare seldom welcome, but when, as ^ this case, nt 
aeon the threshold of active life, in the bloom of you n *o 
Ha bride of but a few months, the mysteiy a "f ^he 
holy of the act are trebly deep. Her bereaved lelatnesm 
Apathy of many whom they know not, who were friends o 
0ne who has gone. 
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FIVE COURSES 
OF STUDY 



Each complete in itself and leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science 
are as follows: 

i— General Science 

2— Agriculture 

3— Domestic Science 

4— Mechanical Engineering 

5— Electrical Engineering 




t§\0 Institution 



is supported by the General Gov- 
ernment and by the State of 
Kansas, and is designed, by its 
instruction, to promote the 
liberal and practical educa- 
tion of the industrial classes 
in the several pursuits of life. 
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C°^T^e i^tlhS ta^wJ° , b ° lh sexes - Tui «°n ^ free in all departments, 
reasonable rates The venr ?, „ 0ry su PP lies - Room and board can be had at very 
are between MOO and *>m I i f£ p ?, nses ', exclusive of clothes and traveling expenses, 
supplied with needful ann^r-ifni n^ ege ,- aboratorles - sh °P s and classrooms are well 
principles learned In the 4t!irt™f ?£ ap P liailces ' Practical application is made of the 
of applied science J f the scl ences. and thus the College is made a school 



©omeatic Science. 

Sc°elcV h ffZ epar ^" ntof ^^ h ic 
«f lh« • \ ms - an interesting Dart 
of the instruction given in the »1 
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FOUR SHORT COURSES 

Open to students of mature age who 
cannot, on account of time or money. 
take one of the four-year courses. 

i— Apprentice 
2— Domestic Science 
3— Dairying 
4— Agricultural 
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LITERATURE ALONG DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND HOUSEHOLD 

ECONOMIC LINES. 

REQUESTS from educational institutions and club women, as 
well as from city and rural homes, are frequently sent to 
the Department of Domestic Science asking for lists of books, 
etc., which properly come under the head of text-books, valuable 
reference books, both scientific and practical, in elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced work in the subjects usually classed under 
the head of domestic science, household economics and cookery. 
In fact, the Housekeeper's Library and Domestic Science in Con- 
temporary Literature are subjects of great importance to all good 
home makers, since they afford a broad field of research for or- 
dinary club work and reading circles. In this practical age every 
opportunity for benefiting the home should be seized upon, and 
reading-matter in the line above mentioned is sure to bring good re- 
sults in the work of bettering general home conditions. The pro- 
gressive teacher, as well as the thoroughly practical housekeeper, 
will find in the following list of books a vast amount of nfcnnfr 
tion in matters of expediency in domestic science, household 

economics, and cookery. , 

Since Chemistry, if practically understood, is invaluable to the 
successful home maker and successful teacher, we will ""pre 
thebooks under this head : The Chemistry of Cookery by WUliam 
Msttieu Williams. The Chemistry of Cookery and Cleaning, by 
fc H. Richards, and S. Maria Elliott. <*?*?***** 
Hour and Bread and Technology of Bread Making, *™i 
%o. The Chemistry of Bread Making, by Chas. Graham. 
Chemistry and Economy of Food, by W. O Atwrte. ,t> • • 
United States Department of Agriculture Bu letin No 81, U». 
TJeChemica, Composition of America, i Pood »£ -^ 
Atwater,Ph.D.,a«dA.P. Bryant M.S. Vn ted ^ 

»ent of Agriculture Bulletin No. 28, Kevisea ™ 
Chemistry of Daily Life, by Lasser-Cohn. 
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For reference books, as well as text books, Remsen's Organic 
Chemistry and Inorganic Chemistry are very helpful. Next of 
importance pertaining to foods are the books by standard authors 
and the bulletins of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
viz: Foods, Composition and Analysis, by A. W. Blyth. Pood 
and its Functions, by James Knight. Food Manuals and Health, 
by Albert J. Bernays. Food Analysis and Adulteration, by 
James Bell. Food, by A. H. Church, London. Food, Its Adul- 
teration and the Methods of their Detection, by Arthur Hill 
Hassall. The Application of Science to the Production and Con- 
sumption of Food, by Edward Atkinson. Food and Dietaries, by 
R. W. Burnett, M. D. The Food Products of the World, by Dr. 
Mary Green. Food and Diet, by W. O. Atwater, Ph. D. Food 
and Dietetics, by F. W. Pavy. Food and Feeding, by Sir Henry 
Thompson, London. The International Health Exhibition Hand- 
books on Foods, etc., London. Food, by Edward Smith. Pood 
Materials and Their Adulterations, by Ellen H. Richards. Pood 
m Health and Disease, by I. Burney Yeo. Foods, Nutritive Value 
and Cost, Farmers' Bulletin No. 28, United States Department of 
Agriculture. The Cost of Living, by Ellen H. Richards. 

In many excellent works upon food and dietetics the space de- 
voted to the practical applications of diet in disease are compara- 
tively insignificant, while in other works the directions are so 
vague that the diet must indeed be very general if their system 
is carried out. W. Gilman Tompson, M. D., has prepared one of 
tne most valuable general diet treatise on practical dietetics now 
published The book may be used to great advantage as a text- 
book in medical schools and in training schools for nurses, as well 
2LTT rGf i erence b00k ^r teachers of domestic science in 

DHnS T* g ' Dr ' X H ' KgUo ^ ,s work. °* ^ health 
mTT*o? , T CS ^ the latest ' and ^ far the most scien- 

£l v ZZ Z bT !£ regarding ~ rian diet - *t 

Mich JZ n/« . y addressin g J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creek, 
Marv C Bow l^™*' The Hand-book of Invalid Cookery, by 

laneous books are I ^ ° 00talr * The followin ^ MiSCel 

demons^ £ 1 Xet ! ? ***?*** b °° kS * "~? 
domestic science and bl uZ ' ** WeU as for P ractise work 

The 8^r N ^tf r^ : 

Nutrition, by Edward Atkinson TMetoti' 
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Value of Bread, by G. J. Goodfellow. Practical Sanitary and Eco- 
D omic Cooking, by Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel. How to feed chil- 
dren by Louise E. Hogan. The Young Housekeeper, and Home 
Economics, by Marie Parloa. Hand-book of Household Arts and 
Domestic Science, by Wilson. Hand-book of Household Science, 
Youmans. The Story of Bacteria, by T. Mitchell Prudden. lhe 
Story of Germ Life, by Conn. Physiological Chemistry, by Novy. 
Science of Chemical Physiology, by Halliburton. Housework and 
Domestic Economy, by M. E. Haddon. Manual of Lessons in 
Domestic Economy, by G. H. Mayor. Hand-book of Sanitary 
Information, Roger S. Tracy, M. D. Eating and Drinking, Albert 
J, Hoy, M. D. How to Drain a House, by George H. Waring. 
Home Sanitation, by Ellen H. Richards and Marion Talbot. 
Household Economics, by Mrs. Helen Campbell. Dust and its 
Dangers, by T, Mitchell Prudden. The Expert Cleaner, by A. J. 
Seaman, Emergency Notes, Glentworth R. Butler, A. M., M. D. 
Fruits and How to Use Them, by Hester M. Poole. Elementary 
Laundry Work, by F. L. Calder and E. E. Mann. Laundry 
MumaJ, by L. Ray Balderston and M. C. Limerick. Every 
Day Dishes, and Science in the Kitchen, by Mrs. E. E. Kellogg, 
A. 1L The Expert Waitress, by Anna C. Springsteed. The Wait- 
ress 1 Manual, by Forest Cozart. Heating and Ventilating Build- 
ings, by Carpenter. Water Analysis, Dr. E. Frankland. Water 
Supplies, Chemical and Sanitary, by Riply Nichols. Water Sup- 
plies, William P. Mason. Water and Water Supplies, by John C. 
Thresh. Water and Ice, by T. Mitchell Prudden. What the 
Grocers Sell Us, by R H. Felker. Cocoa and Chocolate, by Walter 
Baker and Company, Dorchester, Mass. Coffee and Tea, by G. V. 
Poore, London. One Thousand American Fungi, by Charles 
Mcilvaine. 

Many more books might have been included in the foregoing; 
however, an adequate number of the most important have been 
mentioned. Other resources of equal worth are found m our 
Publication from the United States Department of Agriculture. 
*K from the Bureau of Animal Industry, United States de- 
partment of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 19, The Inspection of Meats 
^ Animal Parasites, by Dr. D. E. Salmon, 1898. Also the toUow- 
h bulletins from the United States Department oiJ #™ U ™£ 
°ffice of Experiment Stations, Washington, D. C: New , 
Urates of Wheat, Mai:*, Flour, and Bread. No. 69, Expen 
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ments on Metabolism of Matter and Energy in the Human Body, 
by W. 0. Atwater. Ph. D., and F. G. Benedict, Ph. D., 1899. No! 
67, Studies on Bread and Bread Making, by Harry Snyder, B.S., 
and L. A. Voorhees, M. A, 1899. No. 85, A Report of Investiga- 
tions on the Digestability and Nutritive and Economic Value of 
Bread, by Chas. D. Woods, and L. H. Merrill, 1900. Farmers' 
Bulletins: No. 112, Bread and the Principles of Bread Making, by 
Helen Atwater, 1900. No. 68, A Description of some Chinese Pood 
Materials and their Nutritive and Economic Value, by Walter Bias- 
dale, 1899. No. 43, Losses in Boiling Vegetables, and the Com- 
position and Digestibility of Potatoes and Eggs, by H. Snyder, 
B. S, Alma J. Frisby, M. D., and A. P. Bryant, M. S. No. 68, 
Physiological Effects of Creatin Creatinin and Their Value as 
Nutrients, by J. W. Mallett, M. D., LL. D., 1899. 

Suggestions Regarding the Cooking of Food, by Edward 
Atkinson, with Introductory Statements Regarding the Nutritive 
Value of Common Food Materials, by Ellen H. Richards, 1894. 

The North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station Special 
Bulletins : No. 59, Food Adulterations in North Carolina, by W. A. 
Withers. No. 161, Drinking Water; City, Town, and Rural Sup- 
plies, by A. N. Blair. No. 155, Baking Powders, by W. A. Withers 
and A. J. Bizzell. No. 166, Butter, by W. A. Withers and J. M. 
Pickel. No. 156, The Adulteration of Flour, by W. A. Withers 
and G. S. Fraps. No. 154, The Adulteration of Tea and Coffee. 

United States Department of Agriculture: A report from the 

Year-book of the Department of Agriculture for 1897, Foods for 
Man. 

Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station: Bulletin No. 54, 
balad Plants and Plant Salads, 1896. 

Bulletins from United States Department of Agriculture: No. 
5, *ig Culture, by Gustav Eisen, 1897. No. 15, Some Edible and 
Poisonous^Fungi, by Dr. W. G. Farlow, 1898. No. 45, Analysis of 
^ereals Collected at the World's Columbian Exhibition, and 
Composition, with their Data, by Harvey W. Wiley, 1895. No. 17, 
fLTn I™' ^ Establi *h*ent of Food. Also circular No. 43, 
wUh Z T ?° d EC ° n0my - Pood Laboratories in Connection 
S A |" CUl f tU ; al E *Periment Stations, by Edward Atkinson, 
mentofir; h™ *" Wb °° k of the United States Depart- 

KS^SK T ?; ut "° ° f ^-p- ducts fro ; 

y ' y nenry E ' Alv °rd, C. E. Bulletin No. 63, Proteids 
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of Wheat Flour, Composition of Tomatoes, Miscellaneous Analy- 
sis. University of Minnesota Experiment Station. 

Maine Agricultural Experiment Station : Bulletin No. 54, Nuts 
as Food, 1898. Bulletin No. 55, Cereal Breakfast Poods, 1898. 

Farmers' Bulletins, United States Department of Agriculture : 
No. 78, Grape Juice and Sweet Cider, etc. No. 84, Potatoes ; Food 
for Man, etc. No. 114, Skim- milk for Bread Making, etc. No. 87, 
Food Value of Eggs; Starch from Sweet Potatoes, etc. No. 107, 
Killing Germs of Tuberculosis in Milk; Dairy Salt, etc. No. 121, 
Beans, Peas, and other Legumes as Food. No. 25, Peanuts ; Cult- 
ure and Uses. No. 53, How to Grow Mush-rooms. No. 25, Sweet 
Potatoes, Culture and Uses. No. 62, Marketing Farm Products. 
No. 42, Facts about Milk. No. 57, Butter Making on the Farm. 
No. 74, Milk as Food. No. 63, Care of Milk on the Farm. No. 
29, Souring of Milk, and other changes in Milk Products. No. 9, 
Ferments and their Relation to Dairying. No. 23, Foods; Nutri- 
tive Value and Costs. No. 34, Meats, Composition and Cooking. 
No. 103, Preserving Eggs. No. 73, Cooking Vegetables ; Pure 
water; Use of Low-grade Apples, etc. No. 76, Tomato Growing. 
No. 65, Starch in Potatoes, etc. No. 122, The Workings of a 
Pure-Food Law; Flavor of Eggs; Coffee Substitutes; Nuts as 
Food; Olives; Unfermented Grape Juice. No. 92, Pasteurization 
in Butter Making, etc. No. 69, Kitchen and Table Wastes, etc. 
No. 79, Mush-rooms as Food; Sugar Beet Industry. No. 105, 
The Cereal Breakfast Foods; Food Value of Stone Fruits, etc. 
No. 85, Fish as Food. No. 93, Sugar as Food. 

We cannot place too high an estimate upon the value of tne 
United States Department of Agriculture, its Bulletins, etc., and 
upon the work of the department in general. Every man, woman 
and child in America receives the benefits of its activities hough 
they may never have heard of its existence and know nothing or 
the privileges it extends to our scientific and practical invests 
gators. The various divisions offer a wide scope ^ mvestigation 
and research in their several lines, thus classifying toe moat 
met and reliable information. In connection With • «P«« 
stations the Department of Agriculture is ^W^efoteJ* 
food on human nutrition with a view to the most ^feetoryand 
economic use of food supplies available for our people. The D 
sion of Chemistry is studying the -J^*^ head 
special reference to their adulteration, etc., and unae 
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is at present calling upon Congress to enact a pure-food bill for 
the better protection of all our consumers against fraud. 

A complete set of the bulletins mentioned should be found in 
every town library, as well as in our manual training high school 
and various college libraries. The presidents of the various 
women's clubs may find it an advantage to their home depart- 
ments to have the bulletins of most aid to their particular line of 
work included in the catalogue of their town library or circulating 
library or to procure a list for their rest reading rooms. Teachers 
of domestic science will find them excellent to use in parallel 
readings with chemistry of cookery, chemistry of foods, etc. 
Prom the number given one may select the publications they de- 
sire. A very large number of these bulletins may be had for the 
asking; the other publications may be secured at the cost of 
publishing. We hope that our housekeepers and teachers of 
domestic science will avail themselves of the opportunities the 
United States Department of Agriculture affords for their en- 
lightenment. 

In regard to magazines, the American Kitchen Magazine and the 
Boston Cooking School Magazines are thoroughly up-to-date and 
should be found in every town, manual training, high school, and 
college library. In fact, they should be in every home. Good 
Housekeeping, Table Talk, The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette and 
Good Health are also helpful to housekeepers and teachers. 

"As the family is the heart of the country's life and every 
philanthropist and reformer must begin at that point; whatever 
then will enlighten the mind and lighten the burden of care of 
every housekeeper will be a boon." Then, too, whatever will 
make the work of the teacher more thorough, systematic and 
practical should be sought for in all classes of educational work. 

Minnie Ava Nellie Stoner. 



Assistant R. W. Clothier is sending out to Kansas feeders a 
thousand blank reports to get facts concerning their methods of 
feeding steers, in order to compare the rations fed in the different 
feed lots with those of Professor Woolf's standards. A large 
amount of additional useful information is expected to be obtained. 
It should be added that this investigation is personal work by the 
assistant, and not paid for or ordered by the Experiment Station. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

We notice that the Douglass Tribune, published by Regent J. 
M. Satterthwaite, is now the official paper of Butler county. 

Professor and Mrs. Metcalf and their student assistants will 
giyea"Metcalf Recital" at Mariadahl Friday evening, February 8. 

The Board of Regents, at their meeting week before last, elected 
Miss Gertrude Williams, of Milwaukee, Wis., teacher of calis- 
thenics. 

The dairy school churned six hundred pounds of butter last 
Tuesday. The weekly output amounts to something over fifteen 
hundred pounds. 

Manhattan has hopes of a new depot now that the Union Pacific 
wmpany contemplates spending $1,000,000 for improvements on 
its Kansas division. — Kansas City World. 

Professor E. M. Wood, of Baker University, visited chapel 
and led in prayer on Tuesday last. Professor Weida escorted 
him through College and showed him the sights. 

Professor Roberts, of Illinois State University, will deliver his 
famous lecture on liquid air, and illustrate it with many mteiesi- 
H experiments, at the opera-house, in Manhattan, on Januaiy ao. 

Assistant Haney, of the Farm Department, has built two large 
sheds for the blooded cattle, and started last Saturday to -gather 
«P the animals that were donated to the College, as repoited last 

week. 

, The Riley County Educational Association met ^J™*^ 
J i«uar y 19. The program included seven papers, se^ ^kU jus 
pes, a basket dinner, and a lecture by Rev. R. E. Rosenstein, 
Manhattan, on "The Origin of an Ideal." 

. The improvised chemical laboratory in th e d ^bai-njs filled 
Rowing. One hundred sixty students ^re £W£*h«r 
finical practice in that "temple of science. Howpa , 
year will give us new and suitable quarters. 

>ernor Stanley has transmitted to the ^Xve^S 
JN attention to the fact that the State won ld »£ w£rime£t 
£*W Hays reservation and make an agncjUwri exp 
8,atl on of it, or allow it to go back to the government. 
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The Farm Department feeds a herd of thirty calves on skim- 
milk. Part of these are fed corn-meal and part whole corn. 
Those having whole corn are making much the most gains. For 
this class of stock it will not only not pay farmers to grind but 
he will loose money by grinding. 

Assistant R. W. Clothier, of the Chemical Department, has com- 
menced the analyzing of the corn of this year's crop as a continu- 
ation of last year's work in seed breeding. He expects to analyze 
about one hundred fifty samples. This work will occupy all 
his time not given to class instruction for at least two months. 

The American Aberdeen Angus Association has donated the 
Farm Department volumes 8, 9 and 10 of their herd book. The 
American Hereford Association mails the Farm Department regu- 
larly their herd books free as soon as they are issued. The 
American Shorthorn Association, however, charges the College 
three dollars per volume. 

The State Board of Agriculture, in session at Topeka, honored 
K. S. A. C. professors with the following appointments: Botanist, 
Prof. A. S. Hitchcock; chemist, Prof. J. T. Willard; entomologist, 
Prof. E. A. Popenoe; honorary veterinarian, Dr. Tait Butler. 
With the exception of Doctor Butler the professors were all 
simply reelected from last year. 

Prof. A. B. Brown has received a letter from his son Allie, of 
the U. S. Army in the Philippines, saying that he had been in the 
hospital for some time and that he would sail from the islands 
about December 22. If it was possible for him to leave on that 
date, he is expected to arrive in San Francisco the latter part of 
this week or the first of next. Allie was a member of the 
Thirty-second U. S. Infantry band. 

The Park Place dormitories are now finished and furnished 
and students are beginning to fill up the handsome rooms. 
Being incomplete at the beginning of the winter term, these 
buildings could not admit the host of students who applied for 
room and the disappointed parties found other lodging places for 
the season, but we predict that another term will find every room 
token. The dormitories are in charge of Mr. and Mrs. H. J- 
Barnnouse, well and favorably known Manhattan people. 

pJi 1G i ? m0 ? ( lr ra S h ou " Hi gher Education in Kansas," edited by 
f«?ii\? n ? J Blackmar, of the State University, and published 
n&C United States Bureau of Education, as Circular of Infer- 
SSE w 'i° r 1900 ' is a neat volume of one hundred sixty 
pages, but as the matter was compiled in 1892 or '93, the statistics 

dmihlfn uf m P le ^ e ' and usel6ss - The Agricultural College has 
SXiftiSkrtS? and teachi *g force since that year; it has 
fvzlZZ^ addltl ° nal courses of study and erected four or 

£st bntl i d n ngS ; a S , Uch inf °rmation may be acceptible in the 
Jaist, but it will not do for the West. 
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Prof. A. S. Hitchcock has received a call from the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to the position of Assistant Chief of the 
Division of Agrostology, with a salary considerably larger than he 
aets at this College. The professor has not as yet accepted the 
nroffered position, but his colleagues are afraid that he will do so. 
It is a pity that for want of funds the College should be in constant 
danger of losing its most experienced and best teachers. Some 
years ago Professor Van Deman, of the same department, left the 
institution for a position in Washington; half a dozen years later 
Professor Kellerman, of the same department, left for a professor- 
ship in Ohio State University; several assistants resigned at 
different times, and all, or nearly all, left simply because the Col- 
lege is unable to compete with other institutions in offering the 
inducements held out by other states. 

TheOlathe Mirror publishes a well-made photograph of Hon. 
Mrs J P. St. John, and adds the following character sketch: ; Mrs. 
J. P. St. John, of Olathe, wife of the ex-governor, is a conspicuous 
example of woman in office. As a member of the Board of Ke- 
gents of the State Agriculture College at Manhattan she has ex- 
erted a considerable influence and has accomplished many re- 
forme that genertions of girl students in that great institution m 
the future will rise up and bless her for. It is the ambition of 
Mrs. St. John's life to see a woman on every state boaid whicii 
has the management of institutions where women are ^adm tted. 
This sentiment on her partis largely the result of her expe nence 
the past few years as a member of the Board of Regents md bei 
arguments are certainly convincing. Mrs. ^ John is an exquisite 
inner home life and it is a blessing to society that such women 
occasionally help to shape the destinies of a great state. 

One of the most valuable additions to Manhattan for a number 
of years past are the two modern dormitories just ^mpletea^y 
C. P. Dewey. The buildings, situated as they are at the noi theast 
corner of the city park, are admirably located both iniegwd to 
the College and the down-town district of the citv The doi m 
tories are immense structures containing twenty-eight ana. n .y 
three rooms respectively, and were built at a cost of utj u , 
each. The north one is intended for ladies only and the son* 
for gentlemen. In the north building is an elegantly t« jmsi 
reception room and library. In the ^^^ h ^Sted by 
ag is the kitchen and dining-room. The bmldingb a ^ 

steam and lighted by electricity, and without exception ^ here 
most desirable apartments in the city to stuaenw.. _ 

last week the Regents of the College visited Pari ua^ offered 
tones and thoroughly inspected them. ln ® enl "« . comfo rtable 
Mr. Dewey their Congratulations upon providing r such cw ft . g 
quarters and placing them within the reach of the ^stu ^ 

to be hoped that the dormitories will prov e ™iy Popu£ ^ soon 
students and that the demand for apartments in tee L 

warrant Mr. Dewey to erect the third building, as wa* 
plan.— Nationalist. 
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A delegation of State representatives, piloted by Rep. Prank 
M. Emmons, of Riley county, and a committee of citizens of Man- 
hattan, consisting of County Attorney; Brock, Messrs. Wharton 
Fielding, Smith, Jolly, Garrettson, aiid Winne, visited College 
on Saturday to ascertain its needs. They attended chapel in a 
body and feasted their eyes on the multitude of students in attend- 
ance. Speaker McKeever, of the House, and Representative 
Dougherty made short addresses assuring the friends of the 
College that they would carefully consider our wants and give us 
all that the budget would afford. After chapel they visited many 
of the classrooms and laboratories, and departed at noon, feeling 
that the College was doing its full duty toward the State. The 
delegation consisted of Hon. E D. McKeever, of Shawnee county; 
Hon. J. S. Bean, of Saline county; Hon. Stephen E. Cave, of Has- 
kell county; Hon. Robert Dougherty, of Harvey county; Hon. F. 
H. Dunham, of Lincoln county; Hon. Timothy Hacket, of Bourbon 
county; Hon. J. H. Hill, of Russell county; Hon. H. A. Nichols, of 
Woodson county; Hon. E. R. Watkins, of Reno county; and Hon. 
X. N. Woodward, of Republic county. 

The College societies have elected their officers for the 
SJ5 n {. ter T in and are now deep in work for the winter term. 
with the Ionians the following young ladies are in command: 
President, Katherine Winter; vice-president, Maude Sauble; re- 
cording secretary, Amelia Maelzer; corresponding secretary, Cor- 
mne *ailyer; treasurer, Martha Briggs; marshal, Alice Perry; 
assistant marshal, Stella Fearon ; president of board, Elsie Robin- 
son; second member of board, Maude Coe. The Alpha Betas 
SoU P a 8 ?! -, f ° Ilowin g at the helm of their ship of state : Presi- 
^orpwt n xi S ^ Ue . ; Vice -President, C. A. Gingery; recording 
secretary, u H. Clark; corresponding secretary, Emma Miller; 
S r £ M - E Bacon; criticrAnna Summers; marshal, C. B. 
S™ member of board, Bessie Bourne; sixth member, W. 
t h ;T. | Se yu enth mem ber, R. A. Esdon. With the -Webs." 
ITl^u coming term are recognized as follows : Presi- 
eclrv p u D rMd; vice-president, H. H. Fay; recording 
treasurer' N ?* ^°f 5. ^responding secretary, E. R. Secrest; 
Morlan 'p^ ' Schm,tz 5 critic, H. C. Turner; marshal, S. E. 
memW 2 r l m ?T ittee: Chairman, H. N. Vinall: second 
member' of h T B ,°# ; third ™mber, H. P. Schowalter; third 
eSdT)MT^° f directors, J. Tompkins. The Hamilton* 
DeArmond r" ft ^' P reside ^ O. H. Elling, vice-president; W. 
2^P^ n K^ ; Scott W ^ ht > corresponding 
Tow^e IrVhJo !? be11, treasurer; H. McCaslin, critic; N.L 

C£Tg?liSS otd S irecto D r s ane ' ****** » ^ * 

ses^n^Topelffa^ P*& Ass ^ation held a two day's 
ture of nmSS^JS Wee £ . The me ctings were in the Mr 
•^t^dSuTttf.^ 1 ?!?,. 381 ^** 88 a ° d Erectors of the 
handed in to the 11 ^availability of the bills which have been 
« in to the legislative committee for their consideration- 
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The association has finally prepared a bill which they believe will 
stand the test of the courts. This bill will be introduced in both 
branches of the legislature. On Tuesday President Wright 
spoke of the history of the good-road movement and what had 
been accomplished and outlined what was intended to accomplish. 
W. R. Groit, of Lawrence, spoke on road drainage, taking the posi- 
tion that the time has not so far advanced that the farmers can 
afford to build macadam roads and that good road drainage should 
be substituted. President Nichols, of the State Agricultural 
College at Manhattan, spoke at some length of how to preserve 
good roads after once getting them. He said: "It is estimated 
that the oublic roads of the United States aggregate 1,500,000 
miles in length. In round numbers the sum of $20,000,000 is paid 
out each year for the maintenance of our public roads outside of 
the cities. This estimate does not include the cost of permanent 
improvements. Thus at the end of the year, after expending $20,- 
000,000, the roads of the country are in no better condition than 
they were the year before. The maintenance of our public high- 
ways is therefore a serious problem involving the expenditure of 
large sums of money, and all means for reducing this expense 
should be immediately adopted. It is on all sides admitted that 
narrow tires are among the most destructive agents to the streets, 
macadam, gravel, and dirt roads, and to the fields, meadows and 
pasture of the farms. The introduction in recent years of the 
wide tired metallic wheel at about the price usually paid for tne 
ordinary narrow tired wheels has removed one very serious 
objection to the proposed substitution of broad tires for the 
narrow ones now in use." 



The Fort Hays Reservation. 

The following is the bill which was introduced in the Senate by 
W. A. Harris, and in the House by W. A. Reeder on December o, 
1899, and which has become a law. 

A BILL granting to the State of Kansas the »J»" d SS^Z^Yirliffi 
Reservation in said State, for the purpose of establishing an g*£run«itai 
Station of the Kansas Agricultural College and a weMein biancn oi 
Kansas State Normal School thereon, and a public pane. 
ft* tfnoctod-That the abandoned Fort Hays J^jation, and aUim- 
provements thereon, situated in the State of Kansa, be ano^ tne 
hereby granted to said State upon the ^^^^SS'SiSon of the 
ash and maintain perpetually thereon (1) an « x P e " m e f n JJ e Kansa s State 
Kansas Agricultural College and (2). a western branch of the ^an 
Normal School, and that in connection therewith the b aid ^eiva 
be used and maintained as a public park: Prox -ided, th at salQ a his t 

within five years from and after the passage of this act, accep ivw g ^ 
.»J'«hall by proper legislative action establish on said reser ^^ 

Pertinent station of the Kansas Agricultural College, ana J to 

of the Kansas State Normal School, and whenevei the lj intt s ^ 

J/ used by said State for the P»W^^Xyff e ^vWo" of this act 
vert to th e United State8: Provided further, that tne P™ 1 w reserv ation 
■hU not apply to any tract or tracts within the limit o ^.a undef 
to which valid claims has attached by settlement or otnerw 
Public land laws of the United States. 
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This beautiful reservation has been inspected by the president 
and others of each institution. Of the 7600 acres, which the State 
gets by the passage of this bill, nearly 5400 acres are excel 
lent lands. About 4000 acres is the best of wheat land, which 
might be rented at one-third to one-half the crop, bringing 
$10,000 a year for the institutions. Water can be had easily by 
boring twenty to forty feet, and the best of water. There are fine 
white-rock quarries within a mile of the buildings, easy to get at 
and enough for all time. Most of the nineteen buildings are poor 
and dilapidated structures, but with a little repair they can be 
used for years. The land will be fine for the stock and agricul- 
tural experiments of the Agricultural College. The gift to the 
State is worth $200,000. Hays City lies adjoining the reservation, 
with good stores and hotels and a long-distance telephone and 
electric-light systems in operation ready to extend to the college 
grounds when wanted; good railroad facilities with depot within 
a naif- mile of the reservation buildings; good class of citizens 
and good society for children attending the school. Ellis county 
is near the center of the western half of the State; is within the 
ram belt, and raises all kinds of fruit, vegetables and farm prod- 
ucts, and the best of cattle and hogs. Two and one half million 
bushels of wheat was raised in 1899, and the same in 1900. The 
bill arranging for the acceptance of the reservation is now pend- 
ing before the State legislature. 
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A DIGESTION EXPERIMENT WITH BUFFALO-QRASS HAY, 

(Press Bulletin No. 79, issued from Chemical Department.) 

The high reputation of buffalo-grass as a pasture for stock, even in its 
•inter condition, gives a special interest to an experiment on its digesti- 
bility which has been performed by the Chemical Department of the Kansas 
Fneriment Station. The experiment possesses additional interest because 
it Uthe first one of the kind to be recorded in reference to this important 
resource of the great plains. It being impracticable to investigate the fresh 
na88 in this respect, its conversion into hay presented the first problem for 
solution. Our sample is probably the only buffalo-grass hay ever made. 
This was obtained, after some experimentation with other means, by several 
days of hard work with a lawn-mower. About three hundred pounds were 
prepared near Oakley, Logan county, and shipped to the Station. 

lis digestibility was tried with a grade Shorthorn steer. The animal 
would not eat the hay at first at all, but by mixing alfalfa with it, and re- 
ducing its proportion gradually, the steer was gotten upon the pure buff alo- 
Jbu in about six days. After this he was kept on the buffalo-grass 
hay alone for five days as a preliminary feeding to free his digestive tract 
from altther feed, and then he was fed for five days more, which constituted 
thedigestion experiment proper. During this time an accurate account w» 
kept of the hay fed, and the amount uneaten. The dung was collected by 
watchers who were with him at all times. The original hay, the uneaten 
residues, and the dung were carefully sampled and analyzed as usual, lne 
following table exhibits the results > 

TABLE OF RESULTS IN DIGESTION OF BIJFFAIO-GBA8S HAY, CAI.CULATKD 
TO A WATEB-FBEB BASIS. 




PKBCENTAGH COMPOSITION 



Hay fed 

Hay uneaten. 
Dung 




POUND3; FIVE DAYS' FEEDING 



In hay I ed 

In hiy uneaten.. 

In nay eaten 

In dung 

jg_hay digested. 



In hay eaten. 




PERCENTAGE DIGESTIBLE 



P1BCBNTAGK OF BACH NCTKIENT DIGESTIVE, OB 



Ewh nutrient. 



I 1T.» 

COEFFICIENT OF DJGEST^BILTTY 




u Q ia the hieh percentage 
The most noticeable feature of the above reaulto « n^ s ~ ^ con _ 
of digestible proteids which this hay contains, m ^^ ^^ than 

"iderably superior to Kentucky blue-grass ana . ' h drate8 and fat 
timothy. It has about the same amount of dl g e8U ° . prote i n , furnishes 
"these grasses, but because of its higher V aN " ta J*^i of most careful 
» better balanced ration. This valuable grass £ T WlLLARD . 

Protection. 
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KANSAS STATE; AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 



FIVE COURSES 
OF STUDY 

i 
Each complete in itself and leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science 
are as follows: 

i -General Science 

a— Agriculture 

3— Domestic Science 

4— Mechanical Engineering 

5— Electrical Engineering 



t$%8 3mtitut\on 

is supported by the General Gov- 
ernment and by the State of 
Kansas, and is designed, by its 
instruction, to promote the 
liberal and practical educa- 
tion of the industrial classes' 
in the several pursuits of life. 



^„ T1 ! ere h n oc 3 h^rge e for P i e a l hor ( l^ tl1 se ^ es - Tuition is free in all departments, 
reasonable rates. The year y e X nensL SU P pU , e8 -, Room and board can be had at very 
ESiSSSSSL 1100 ana WK Xu ffi 'if£ clu ? ive of clotfl es and traveling expenses, 
nKn^ lthneedful aPPara?us^^ an <* classrooms are well 

SfSmSiS learned in the^udvof fhe « P «S^ nces - Pr »ctical application is made of the 
of applied science. y or tne sciences, and thus the College is made a school 



Qomtstxt Science. 

A full course in Domestic e«. 

Sc°i*ce th for^ P ^rr 0f ^ me ««« 
of the to8t?SeUon "atRSTS P part 
men's course tH a „f ln tne wo- 
calanddtecfpto 1 ^^" P™oti. 

^^•••^^ 

ERNEtT R. N 



FOUR SHORT COURSES 

Open to students of mature age who 
cannot, on account of time or money, 
take one of the four-year courses. 

i— Apprentice 
a— Domestic Science 
3- Dairying 
4— Agricultural 



ICHOLS, A. M., PRCS.. 
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BOARD OF INSTRUCTION. 



i 



R Nichols, A. M. (University of Iowa), President 6M Poyntz avenue 

John D. Walters, M. S. (Kansas State Agricultural College) North end of Sixth suw. 

Professor of Industrial Art and Designing. 

Alexander B. Brown, (Boston Music School), A. M. (Olivet) 817 Houston street 

Professor of Music. 

JULIUS T. WlLLABD, M. S. (Kansas State Agricultural College) 1211 Moro street 

Professor of Applied Chemistry. 
Alberts. Hitchcock. M.S. (Iowa Agricultural College) .. College Hill, 2 miles N W ofCollae 

Professor of Botany. 
Fb boric A. Metcalf, O. M. Superioris Honoris (Emerson Coll. Oratory) 728 Poyntz avenue 
- „ ^ __ Professor of Oratory. . 

GbobgeF. Welda, Ph. D. (Johns Hopkins) 517 Fremont street 

_ „ _ Professor of Pure Chemistry. 

Henry M. Cottrell, M. S. (Kansas State Agricultural College) College Campus 

„ „ . Professor of Agriculture, Superintendent of Farm. 

Miss Minnie A va Nellie Stoner. (Boston N. S.of H. A.),B. S. (S.D. A. C.) 5 S Juliette ave 
t~,_„„ t» D Pressor of Domestic Science, Dean of Women's Department. 
JOSEPH D. harper, M. S. (Rose Polytechnic Institute) Houston St., between 6th. and 7th. streets 
fc _, . WO Wor ofMechanical Engineering, Superintendent of Shops. 

■"^LtaSfSfSS-f ¥>' ( Wa8 5b«m) Seventh and Osage streets 

»^Aw ro r^^SL Hortic J 'i lt l 1 7 e ,^ nd Entomology, Superintendent of Orchards and Gardens. 

Frame C. Lockwood, Ph D ( North western) Kourth and Osage 

d_ x r» ~ Professor of English. 

Bemj. L.Remick, Ph. M.( Cornell College) Fourth and Osage 

n__, v ,»_._,_ Prof essor of Mathematics. 

uenj. *.I!,yeh 51 2 Houston street 

c v finrm,, , a m ,\L° '^ of Posies and Electrical Engineering. 

C. E. GOODBLL, A. M. (Franklin) B * 626 Houston street 

HaPTiifiru «s.«^ M c n ,_. .Professor of History and Economics. 

Septimus Sisson, S. B. (Chicago), V. S. (Toronto) Cor. Manhattan avenue and Mow 

Tait Butler, V.S. (Toronto) P'oiessor of Zoology. __ 

Mm Harriet Howell, vJfiSBSf. J.^^.^TT • ■ Juliette avenue 

Joshua D. Ricbman, I. T. u.. S ? erilltendent ° f . Don ! e8tiC A . rt ; 911 osage street 

Miss Josephine t r»« dw a u Superintendent of Printing. 

■ubb Josephine T. Bkrry, a. B. ( Kansas University ) 801 Poyntz avenue 

a S. McFariand. A.M. (Miami) Librarian. ^ ^^^ 

Mm Gertrude Williams. . . ^^Preparatory Department. 

Director of Physical Training 

mm Lobena E Clemons, B. S. (K. S. A . 0)7s*cretary Corner Fourth and Laramie 

a H. Otis, M. S. (Kansas State AgriculturaTcollege) College HID 

WH.IAM Arch UtKMM^j^S^JS^eSSf^: 62, H-uston street 

Miss Josephine c HiuThS Professor of English and Philosophy. 

MS A^fcE Rupp, anolana sSn^S M ? thematics Corner Sixth and 1 >.erre street; 

Charles Eastman S?M»in!„ Norma ) , Instructor in English 620 H ouston street 

™ AN ' cadet Ma 3° r a nd Acting Commandant .. 61 1 P ■■' ntz avenue 



^Pape^M sTkT A oW"? 1 ; 8 ^ Comer Slxtb '» dColorad ' 

R. W • Clothier, MS (K 8 A r\' f* } ! n Z ? 10 ™ **& Ass'nt Curator Museum .918 Osage st 
Margaret J. Minis Asstetant'l ihr^iio 8sl8tant ln Chemistry. Fremont, between Fifth and Stitb 
R. H Brown mw ?i^_ ^l^ranan. Fourth and Morn streets 



RH. Brown, M.T. (Kan Con of ffic)B- S 'rKS 
J- M. Westgate. M. S. (K. 8. A. r i a -K. 5 L T£*k*: 



A. C), Ass't in Music. 817 H< 



,'oros 
ston street 



•i. m. westgate. M S i K K a n i — » — v "• °- v».. o. a. u.j, ass t in music.bh ii'imuu »»-- 
May Secrest, B. S ' ( K S A c \ i" . A . s ? istant m Botany, Cor. Manhattan avemn <nd Vataer 
Wm Anderson, B S (K s * p> , ^ tm Domestic Art, Cor. Leavenworth and Seventh 
Gertrude Barnes. Ass^ranTLibrari a ASS,Stantln Mathematics - Cor - Humboldt ami ; ulie«e»« 

Albert Dickens, B. s (K s api f!"V-: Cor '■'■■■ and . 

William Baxter, Foreman i of Gre'pn^f ant m Horticulture, Fremont and Manh .nan avenue 
J.G. Haney B S (K S a r 1 1 a ' ennouse s ... ... — — — 

M*ry Pritner. B. S (K S a c^A^^^PieW^perimente.Manh'attanavo .'^Kearney 

Tbeodore Lindquist M S (dwi ta nt in Domestic Science Cor. 7th and L 'venwortb 

W. M. Sawdon B S <Pu^W° i h c w . e f en »). Ass't Physics Cor. Fifth ;.<: Humboldt 

O. I. Purdy. B. k(K8Acf'i A S 8tan . t j ?, Mechanics ... Juliet te and Houston 

Ada Rice. b. S. (K s a r < A ^ , 1D tin,!r Y^i 6 Frumt street 

»nihn^ ant lD Pr eP a ratory Department \ . '. \ '. ioSe and 8th. gj 



fenrVvan^euV^ ^Shops' 

E. W. Curtis, ( UnTv D WiY D V •s W ) i Ins > ir 3 Jt I „ , J? i t ' r ^ Cheese Making '.'.'.V Manhattan a'ndTeanWJ 

ftoronce L. Grant (Mass Nonnai f r^c ? rIl J, Butter Making... r~Z 

A T. Kinsley, B. S. ( K a j r \ An „ s . ch ool), Assistant in Drawing . . .Four! h and OssP e 
BM^beth Agnew.B. s: ( K.t ^ ) ' C A "^nt Veterinary Department Tenth and Kearney «- 
Jesse B. Norton, B.S. (K S. A c ) AiS, ant S. Domestic ^ience Ninth and M-ro street 

tC.Gwsser, Foreman of Founrirv Q ^^ aD , tlnEntom ology ""^ 

Ina E Holroyd. B. S. ( K S Apf? 11 * Blacksmith Shop . " 

y>- Jeanette Perrv, B S iir a i^?rS e ' ^!or T«»nth and Kearney 

W^lESS* ! : «! SSSAS k Tn Dir U ^ e ^ ' ^ ! •'•« -"(firoSS. a "d F^ 

7 • ff; L*wis, Janitor. ... K ln Director's office -rrr 

AwhleHuycke, Secretary 'to' Preside'ni N - m a c<iraerMam CoUese BuOdM 

Manhattan avenue and Kearn« 
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THE PRINTING DEPARTrlENT. 

THE Printing Department, like all other departments about 
College, has been increasing in usefulness, both to the stu- 
dents and the College. For some time past all press bulletins 
issued by the Experiment Station Council have been printed and 
mailed from this .department at a greatly reduced cost, Until 
two years ago all press bulletins were printed away from College, 
the mailing was done by hand, and the expense was large. Now, 
with the "Horton" mailer, the mailing is cheapened and the time 
required greatly shortened . 

The work of the deparment is all done with student labor, and 
the monthly student pay-roll will average in the neighborhood of 
$75 per month. Besides attending to the bulletins, the Indus- 
trialist and Students' Herald are published weekly, a large 
volumn of other College work is done, such as assignments and 
stubs, grade sheets, posters and programs for farmers' insti- 
tutes, the various forms of blanks used by the different depart- 
ments, and the hundred and one "odds and ends " Hint are contin- 
ually coming up. 

In the execution of this vast amount of work two features are 
brought into prominence, viz., the pratical experience and training 
the students in the department are receiving and the cheapening 
of the work to the College. Students, while working outside of 
class hours, get the regulation College price of ten cents per 
hour. Though the student is working for pay he is receiving 
that much more instruction, so that the work s< s a double 
Purpose with him. After the student acquires sufficienl pro- 
ficiency by class-work instruction he is given work for pay. 
Many students are earning their way through College, and it is 
^ways theaim of the department to favor this class of students if 
Proficient. We have found that this class has given better satis- 
faction, for they have come here to get an education, and we are 
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firmly convinced that the students who go to classes during fore- 
noon hours, work every vacant afternoon and get their lessons at 
night are the ones who are here for a purpose and are willing to 
put forth every energy to accomplish it. This class of students 
are rarely seen loitering in the halls or loafing on the streets. 
Some are working even too hard, receiving too little enjoyment 
and recreation. Many will reap their re Ward later. 

It is a deplorable fact that many students expect their diplomas 
to carry them through this world "ona bed of ease. " The College 
graduate should realize that when he leaves College he will have to 
compete with uneducated, untrained hands and minds, and that he 
must place himself on a level with them, so far as competing for 
places is concerned, but that after he has secured a position and 
had a chance to apply his college training his chance of advance- 
ment is ten-fold that of the untrained mind and unskilled hand. 

Another deplorable mistake made by many is, that when one 
starts out on small wages they think they must earn just that 
much and no more. They say they are not going to earn two 
dollars per day when they are only paid one. This is the greatest 
mistake one can make. If you only earn one dollar per day, how 
will your employer ever know you are worth more? If you are 
not satisfied with your job and the compensation, do the best you 
can and be looking for another job, and when a better opening is 
presented your employer and fellow workmen can recommend 
you. How would you like your employer to give you a recom- 
mendation like this: Mr. Blank has worked for me the past six 
months but got tired of his job and quit. He has been receiving 
*l.W) per day but informs me he can earn twice that much if he 
can find an employer who will pay it. He has never shown any 
mchnation to do his best, so I know not what his capacity is. 
Really, he and I differ. He thinks he has been earning his $1.50 
per day, but I have men who have been doing much more for the 
same money, and I intend raising their wages 
«»i 17 a ? GPt a j ° b at any P rice ' alwa ys do your best, and you 

™«!ff may , be not for years ' that y° u have been makhi » for 

ImTi " T WhiCh WiU g ° With you trough l if *- one ** 
you wn£ J? "" ° f ' Ab ° Ve a11 thi *e s > a lways attempt to do 
IZleZ XV " empl ° yer ° r f0reman tells y°» to do. Never 
knows how h ^ ThG PerSOn directin S the work generally 
knows how he wants it, and ten chances to one knows more about 
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the work than you do. At least he knows how he wants it, and he 
is the person to be pleased— his money pays for the job. 

Do not think you can carry on a conversation or entertain your 
callers and do justice to your employer. While your mind is on 
your conversation it is not on your woFk. When you hire out to a 
person your time belongs to that person, and not to yourself, and 
you should use it to his benefit. 

The Printing Department is attempting to train the industrial 
students along these lines. We have been out in the cold world 
these many years and have learned many valuable lessons in the 
sad school of experience. 

The department is not as well equipped as we would like, but 
the student may learn the rudiments of printing and we trust 
receive some valuable instruction. The equipment was placed 
some fifteen years ago. The presses have been broken and re- 
paired and the type handled by unskilled labor until they have 
seen their best days. When comparing our work with modern- 
equipped offices this should be taken into consideration, as well as 
the fact that our work is all done by students— practically 
kindergartners at the trade. J - D - Rickman. 



THE DOMESTIC SCIENCE FOOD EXHIBIT. 

T AST fall term the two food exhibits of the Domestic Science 
L Department proved to be very instructive, attractive and 
interesting to all those who investigated them. Although such 
work is quite an innovation in the department here, yet the condi- 
tions seemed to demand that for the two occasions, namely, the 
Hutchinson excursion and the State Grange Association, some 
special demonstration of our regular College work be made. 

In order to give all the classes-short-course ana College 
classes-an opportunity to have a part in the exhibit, the pro- 
ducts of the practice work in cooking for the week were reserve* 
for the display in our kitchen cabinets. The first exhibit included 
Plain desserts, pastry, breakfast cereals, luncheon dishes am 
fruit cookery. The second exhibit included yeast, yeast rea^, 
baking-powder breads, fruit-cake, plain layer and loa ca . 
The accompanying cut gives a very good representation oi^ 
second exhibit. The general arrangements and plans we 
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ried out by the postgraduate students, thus giving them the 
experience in carrying on the details of an exhibit. This work 
had been such a success that as occasions demand and means 
afford, the department will contiue to give exhibits. Many of the 




products of these exhibits were sold so that the extra expense 
was not taken from the department, aside from what was re- 
quired in regular College class work. 

Our Domestic Science Department is growing and expanding as 
its past history proves, and we are happy to affirm that the words 
ot commendation we have received from various parts of the 
State in regard to our work is justly deserved. 

Minnie Ava Nellie Stoner. 

When Pres. E. R. Nichols, of the State Agricultural College, was 
assistant professor of mathematics in the Iowa State University, 
te SUpt NelS0n was * bis classes.- Western School Journal 

Rent^f T!^ t Cadem y of Sc ience held an adjourned meeting in 
* n ^ of 1 1" H T f ^ T ° Peka ' Fridav evening Prof. F. 0. Mar- 

plvV,f K«L . erSUy ' delivered a lect »re on the water sup- 
piy oi Kansas cities. 
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SOME FArilLIAR ECONOMIC PLANTS. 

( Continued from page 32.) 

Buxus. Box Tree. Euphorbiaceae. Cultivated for hedges. 
Wood used for small turned articles and scientific instruments. 

Native of Europe. 

Calamus Rotang. Rattan Palm. Palmaceaa. This and other 
species used in making furniture. They are climbing palms of 

south Asia. 

Callistephus. China Aster. Compositse. 

Galluna vulgaris. Heath. Ericaceae. A low shrub covering 
large areas in some localities. This is the true heather of Scot- 
land. Some species of Erica are also called heath. Natives of 

Europe. 

Camellia. Ternstroemiaceae. Ornamental shrubs from east- 
ern Asia. ^ 

Campanula Medium. Canterbury bells. Campanulacese. Or- 
namental herb, native of Europe. 

Canna. Indian shot. Scitamineae. Used for lawn decoration. 

Mostly from tropical America. 
Cannabis satwa. Hemp. Urticaceaa. Fiber of stem used for 

cordage. Native of southern Asia. 

Capparis spinosa. Capers. Ca PP aridacea3. Flower buds or 
unripe fruit pickled in vinegar. South Europe. 

Capsimmannuum. Red pepper. Solanacea3. The fruits ot this 
and other species are dried and ground, the powder being used as 
a spice. The fruits are also pickled. Called cayenne pepper and 
chillies. Native of South America. 

Caragana arborescens. Pea tree. Leguminoste. Ornamental 

shrub from Siberia. . . „_ ane .u 

Cardamon, Seeds of various plants of the gmger family, such 
as Amomum Gardamomum, used as a spice and drug. ^ 

Cardiospermum Halicacabum. Baloon vine. bapmc a • ^^ 
Carica Papaya. West Indian Papaw. Papayace* 
palm-like tree with a soft almost herbaceous stem and m Iky 3 u c- 
Leaves large, inacluster at the top. Fruit f^£ffi£ 
10 inches long, yellow, with a thick flesh and ntenor cavrty^ ^ 
musk melon, which it somewhat resembles in taste. 

topical America. A European herb whose 

Carum Carui. Caraway. Umbelhferse. a * v 
seed-like fruits are used for flavoring confectionei y and pa 
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Garum Petroselinum. Parsley. Umbellifene. A European herb 
used chiefly as a table decoration. 

Curya. Hickories. Juglandaceae. Several species furnish 
ediblenuts The wood is also used for a variety of purposes. The 
big shellbark hickory is Carya sulcata the little shellbark, 0, alba- 
the pecan, C olivaeformis. All are natives of southeast Kansas 
and the southern states. 

Caryophylius aromaticus. Clove. Myrtacese. A small tree of 
the East Indies. The unopened flower buds are used as a spice. 
The four prongs are the calyx lobes. The flavor is an aromatic oil. 

Cassia Senna. Leguminosae. The leaves of several species 
constitute the drug senna. Cassia buds used for spice are pre- 
plan! cinnamon tree and have no relation to the senna 

^tanea Chestnut. Cupulifer*. One species of Asia and 

7T Itf a Simlliar Sp6CieS of the United S ^tes furnish lumber 
and edible nuts. The chestnut is cultivated in Europe for the 
nuts and superior varieties are propagated by grafting. The 
American nuts are mostly the wild product. 

miff T; ^ 1 l gnoniaceae - Several species cultivated for orna- 
ment and for the wood which makes excellent posts. 

hJhT^^ Cockscomb - Amarantacea, An ornamental 

5£sa ^ has the flower branches devel - 

SStJS w kberry - Urticace - 

Stat^ *nA + l Le S u mmosa3. C. Canadensis of the United 

" T:ZT s f the 01d World are - sed for ™ nt - 

cereus r . e£e ' a 9™ndiflorw> is the night blooming 
deserts. * * the peCUliar tree <*>*>« «' the Arizona 

the seeds whWf! lt,Vated in weste ™ S °»* America, for 

- staphs aarsL? that '*- u - ™ e ot 

thnirrr^sr- ™ s inciudes *• the ^ 

from the dried BowerT n mSe0t P0Wder ' This is P mdaeei 
matia and is lar„„i„ Tt clnear ^Mmm grows wild in Dal- 
tian Insect Fow^ T""* in F »»<* This is oaUed Dalma- 
furnishes Buha«h ' tC C0CCm6um is cultivated in California and 
• • me common chrysanthemum belongs to ft 
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Mimm C. morifoliwn and their hybrids. To the same genus 
belong several other ornamentals, such as Marguerite and 

feverfew. 

Cwerarietinum. Gram or chick pea. Leguminosa3. An annual 
vetch-like plant of Europe and Asia whose seeds are extensively 
used in India as a staple article of food. 

r ciotorium. Composite C. Intybus of Europe is the chickory 
ihose roasted roots are used as a substitute for or an adulterant 
of coffee. C. Endive of Asia is the endive whose blanched leaves 
are used as a salad or pot-herb. 

Girwhoan Galisaya. Peruvian bark. Rubiaceae. Native of 
Peruvian Andes. The bark also called Calisaya bark furnishes 
the alkaloid quinine, whose sulphate is the much used drug. 

Cimamomnm. Cinnamon. Lauraceae. Common cinnamon is 
the bark of C. Zeylanicum a native tree of southwest Asia. G. 
Casm furnishes cassia bark also used as a spice. Cassia buds are 
obtained from this and some other species. They are the unex- 

panded flower buds. f 

Oitmllm vulgaris. Watermellon. Cucurbitaceas. Native 01 
Africa. One variety is known as citron or pie-melon. I he nesn 
b preserved and used in pastry. It should not be confused with 
the true citron of the genus Citrus. 

CBrua Citrous fruits. Rutaceae. Moderate sized or small 
trees, natives of southern Asia and now widely cultivated m the 
tropics and subtropical regions. In the United States the culh- 
vtioa on a commercial scale is confined to Flonda and southen. 
California. The most important is the orange, '■/'"""'"""' * ' 
ta. Our oranges in this country come mostly from Honda, 
Mexico and California. Bergamot oil is obtained from the . in 
of the variety Bergamia. The tangarineand *» dam °™£t 
(1 «MH.) are used to a Unfiled extent in thxs « rown ,„ Cali . 
i« importance is the lemon. (C. Medica, var. Umm >&° . im . 
ferula and somewhat in Florida. ^""J*" £. 1,4c) 
I-Wfrom southern Europe. The ta"*<«*f ' * acidi „ ice . 
basmal, nearly globose fruit with a thin nndand y ^ 



Lime juice as well as lemon juice is 



ejuice as well as lemon ouicei^mu.xx fa . g ex 

The essential ingredient of the juice is citnc^ ^ ^ ^ 

tracted and used for the same purpose, m ^^ ^ bear 

United States but not on an extensive scale . q rough 

shipment well. The citron (a Medica) is a lai.e 
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skmned fruit, six inches or more long, though the varieties differ 
much in size and shape. The thick rind is used in making pre 
serves and confections. The Shaddock, (a Decumam) named 
from Captain Shaddock who first brought it from China, and also 
called grape fruit and pomelo, is larger than the orange and has a 
bitter tissue surrounding the pulp. Cultivated considerably in 
south Florida. 

Clematis. RanunculaceaB. Ornamental climbing vines 
Gocos nucifera. Cocoanut. Palmse. Common on all tropical 
shores. Bears a succession of fruits at the base of the cluster of 
leaves. The fruit is a drupe, obtusely three angled, smooth on the 
surface and about a foot long. The outer fibrous husk is removed 
before it is shipped. The fiber of the husk is used for a variety of 
purposes, such as matting and cordage. The oil which is ex- 
tracted from the meat is used as a substitute for butter in the 
tropics, and also extensively used in the arts. Other parts of the 
plant are used in some countries for a great variety of purposes. 
Cqffea Arabica. Coffee. Rubiacese. A native of Abyssinia, 
named from Caffa a province of that country. Now cultivated all 
over the tropics where the conditions are favorable. Used as a 
beverage m Europe since about the middle of the sixteeth century. 
A small tree or usually cultivated as a shrub. Fruit a two-seeded 
red berry about the size and shape of a cranberry. The seed are 
treed from the pulp and constitute the coffee of commerce. 
niH 7"' Fohage P lant - Labiatse. Ornamental herbs of the 
; " WOrld " Mostl y h y b "ds of C. Blumei and C. VerschafelW. The 

L°rf ,? nt ? mS an abundance of chlorophyll though it is more or 
less h,dden by the red or yellow coloring matter. 

CohUeaarborescens. Bladder senna. Leguminos*. Ornamen- 
tal shrub from Europe. 

^rtl maCUlatUnL Poison Hemlock. Umbellifer*. A Euro- 
used as 7 tainhlg a ver y Poisonous alkaloid conin, which is 
Socrates & Su PPosed to be the plant administered to 

meS^h^ft Lil ^ oft he-Valley. Liliaceae. An orn, 
mental herb, wild in Europe and America. 

Corchorus. JutP T lu. 
both of A ciQ * \ ^ lllaceae - O. capsularis and C. olitorim, 

<*£S* the stem fiber c<Uted **• - ed ** <*** 

A. S. Hitchcock. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

Miss May Secrest attended a farmers' institute at Gardner 
last Thursday and Friday. 

Several requests have been received by the dairy school for 
competent cheese and butter makers. 

The Experiment Station has just received five large bags of 
sugar-beet seed from Wohanka and Comp, in Prag, Austria. 

The Brown Swiss Breeders' Association has P resen f J*^ 6 . 
Farm Department with a full set of their pedigree records, toui 
handsome volumes. 

Regents Hunter and McDowell were at the Coll .^«J a ^ u Z 
day to confer with the legislative visiting committee about the 

needs of the College. 

The twelfth biennial report of the Board of Regents and the 
Faculty has been received from the State printer and is bein & 
mailed to interested parties. 

The second-year dairy course students are taking -up an ex- 
tended study of the effects which the churning tempeiatuie lias 
upon the amount of moisture in butter. 

Student C. C. Winsler went to Paxico ^^^JSS 
day, to make milk tests at these stations. The cream from 
places is purchased by the College. 

Miss Gertrude Williams, of Milwaukee Wis., i ^ newly ele cte 
teacher of calisthenics, has written President Nichols that 
be at her post at this College on February 1. 

Mr. JohnN. Morris, of Garnett, Kan., ^P^At^Ss 
Company, of Chicago, called at the dairy schoo on ruesday ^ 
company has loaned the College two tubuldi cream y 
A The dairy school has received a ^jd s eparotor fro ^e^ mp£jj 
Cream Separator Company, of Stockholm, bweaen. llest 

has a capacity of about fifty pounds per hour and 
separator made. gfc 

Senator John L. Caldwell, of Bourbon ^^^Tyonng 
senator in the State, visited College Satui day. a » ^^ at 
man, Mr. Caldwell is a school teacher of some note 
the head of his profession in his home county. 
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Professor Weida will conduct the Sunday evening services of 
the Manhattan Episcopal church until the vacancy, caused bvthe 
resignation of Reverend James, can be filled. 

Professor and Mrs. Metcalf and Miss Josephine Berry went to 
Topeka, January 19, to hear Elbert Hubbard's lecture Miss 
Berry went on to spend Sunday with friends in Kansas City. 

Eight of last years' farmers' short course boys and six of last 
J e n rS mj iry scho01 students returned for regular College work last 
tall. The short courses promise to become important feeders for 
the four-year College courses. 

One hundred six students are now enrolled in the farmers' 
short course. Six young men came to take this course but be- 
came so pleased with the work of the College that they have en- 
rolled in the four-years' course. 

The January number of the Western School Journal says: "We 
congratulate President Fairchild on the great success which 
marked the meeting of the State Teachers' Association in attend- 
ance, lectures, and quality of discussion." 

+i, Pr T of f ssor Hitchcock has received a letter from the secretary of 
me international Botanical Society, whose headquarters is at 
rans, France, that he has been voted a silver medallion for effi- 
cient work as the president of the association du ring the past year. 

r\J?™? se cond term farmers' short course students are making 
arawmgs for a modern dairy barn under the direction of Professor 
HoflrfJ ' and are taking much interest in the work. The pro- 
five year^ at he has not had a mor e earnest class in twenty- 

inrWH ^ etcal J R ecitals at the schoolhouse last Friday night were 
utmost ^t? ^ eat *? r / Ur P e °P le - The hous « was crowded to its 
mS£J ?££% and f u° m the *«>quent bursts of applause the 
-me^Re^t th ° rOUghl y in empathy with the entertainment. 

eve^L 0X o f f ^ dMusica i, Club ' wh0 S*™ a concert in chapel on the 

genera! sa l£SS7 %u WaS « reeted b ^ a ful1 house and * m 
Snmb n^n n heir P ro gram was light but pleasing The 

&Z™^&^^? 7 ™™ « be a -~« by ^ 

the T WisSp^r, °i ? e j ° infc com «»ttee on ways and means of 
Thu SS^bS^JX J? materialize at the scheduled time last 
making the C ft ?• m , emb ers decided to see us next week when 
first nfspect the^Fnn P R hr ° Ugh Manha ttan. The committee will 
to EUsworth to 22t ?h yS AJ eS ? rvation - Fr °m there they will go 
then go north to b1,? M ° ther Bi <*erdyke Home. They will 
Girls: Manhatta^ ft™ t0 T? ect the Sfcate Industrial School for 
or Wednesday Probably not be reached before Tuesday 
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The program of the farmers' short course announces that 
Jfclv lectures will be given in both years, on subjects of most 
terest to the students. Last year these lectures were given by 
^teachers of ttao Farm Department, but this year the other 
ferrate will assist in this work. Professors Walters Willard, 
HiScock, Cottrell, Popenoe, Eyer, Sisson and Butler will deliver 
a lecture, each. 

List week the Industrialist mentioned the generous action of 
several Kansas breeders of high-grade stock who have presented 
the Farm Department with fine young animals. One ot the ani- 
mals has now arrived and the other three will soon follow. A 
tetter received from Steele Brothers, of Belvoir Douglas county, 
£ January 16, says: "We are glad the Board c > Regents ap- 
prove of the donation movement and we hope before it ends the 
Agricultural College will have the best lot of pure-bred stock of 
any college in the United States. Don't come down thinking you 
"getting something for nothing, as we feel this one Hereford 
will not near pay for what we have received from the Co lege. 
Geo.W. West & Son, of Silver Lake, Shawnee county, write un- 
der date of January 14: "We are glad to know that you have not 
forgotten our offer. Any time you wish to come down for the Hei e- 
ford, let us know a few days ahead and I will meet you at the 
train." 

Last week the Industrialist announced the probable .loss to 
the Agricultural College of Prof. A. S. Hitchcock, of the chair o 
botanf, who has received a call by the U S. Department o f Ag n 
culture at a greatly increased salary. This week we are .pained to 
publish the resignation of Prof. J. D. Harper, of the chau ot 
mechanical engineering. Professor Harper has ^a jcepted the 
position of explrt engineer with the well-known manufactunng 
firm of Fairbanks, Morse & Company, at Beloit, Wis. We unde 
stand that his salary at the new position will be much bet ei than the 
Agricultural College could offer. He has nan f Qd .^\^^doi 
to President Nichols and expects to depart %^"™^t£ t 
labor at once. The College can ill afford to ^^^Tthvee 
especially at this time of the college y*£*»£Ze& the chair 
years ago, when his predecessor, O.V. *ioou, i« e severa ] hun- 
to accept a similar position in Michigan at *^™*™ T he 
dred dollars better than the Agricultural ^College ^ ul ^ y ' wer 
extensive shops, the engineering laboratory the eniai,^ 
Plant and the course of study of the Mechanical. Eii^nee^^^ 
partment are attesting to his ability and ™f°i' from Man- 
and colleagues alike deplore his unexpected depaituie 
hattan. 

Seventeen students have entered the cheese *g«3 £ 
dairy course. Of this number only one has ba^a ny 1^ gtudy rf 
Perience, hence the class devotes the entire u condition f 

the various processes and how to determine tne Mmira d, 

milk for cheese making. This is done by the use the ^ 

Marschall, and Alkali tests. It is very important 
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dition of the milk before commencing the process of manufacture. 
and to regulate the use of rennet, heat, and salt accordingly 
Many cheese makers do not understand the effect of rennet heat 
and salt as they should and one quite often finds a maker using 
the same amount of rennet, the same temperature and salt every 
day. In the cheese department we have four small cheese vats 
with a complete set of apparatus for each. Pour men work each 
vat, assigned to certain duties for the day, and change daily 
thus allowing each student to become familiar with the entire proc- 
ess. We expect to manufacture cheese under ideal conditions 
by both the granular and cheddar systems, and have several 
styles of curd mills for grinding the curd. The instruction also 
shows how over-ripe milk, sweet milk and tainted milk should be 
handled. The department needs a well-arranged curing room to 
exhibit the effects of different temperatures upon the process of 

We are in receipt of a copy of the twelfth biennial report of the 
btate Board of Agriculture. The volume is fully up to the high 
standard of the past reports of Secretary Coburn. The first 
six hundred seventy pages are given to the promotion of improved 
animal and farm husbandry, under conditions the Kansas stock- 
man and the Kansas farmer find ready-made or can make in their 
surroundings; to the furtherance of the dairy interests, through 
a higher appreciation of the cow and her better management; 
and to encouraging the most approved systems of road making. 
LZ^f mg three hundr ed pages tell in careful detail the 
liZLZ - Very . townshi P' s achievements, annually, in the growing 
S;SS5i?. P ?u tellt cr ,?P' its acrea # e and y^ld, and its value where 
Hvp S™J IS? nUmber and value > *>y counties, of each class of 
slln/htmJ/ mortality of live stock; the value of animals 
the nooullnn S °f ld f °u slau S hter > and of poultry and eggs sold; 
valuaK n ^n ,° f f Ch townshi P and municipality; the assessed 
the date of n. andS ! perS0aal Property, city lots? and railroads; 
ion and nXf "^T °* each C0U W« its area, rank in popula- 
which the v^n m ma i ln " 1 tra u Ck railroad ' The bi ennial P eiiod with 
prafltobh 'n^S? + - dea H has been agriculturally by far the most 
Snta^Tm "1 Ve ° f a ? y in ^e State's history, and the per- 

^^'jssr^tS 1 ? 88 of prod , ucts from ^ sas soii ' s 1 

are so eratiflin J tS' * an avera ge for all the years mentioned, 

feel prfud m*™ ^ 6Vepy Citizen and friend of tne State ma ^ wel1 

than fifty mmonlcre! a?T^ ed that the State consists ° f T* 
a country sixtv nrl !f and ' P rac tically all arable and fertile- 

and oASZe? e Jtl™£ *}*? 4 e * tent than Engiand ' tW ° 
than Scotland ten tW* tha ? Ireland > "early three times larger 

most favored zone_-anlh^ eat , er in area than Wales ' aud in .** 
limited way and nn^f I a fractlon of tnis utilized except in a 
that no one can forXil i n -T ly to its Possibilities, it is patent 
With her present nrn«L •! nches in store for the years to come, 
many advantages <*ST t7t md the Dri ^ ht future of which her 

«^^pA«C75S^ nn ^ Kansas is cer " 
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Pressor Cottrell tells an amusing story about his experience 
•uS in a county in the northern part of the State during 
^travels n theTnterest of alfalfa. The Professor said «I 
h,s travels in .ne Shawnee county to learn how 

v sited a farm .on ^^ heh . alfalfa fidd which i had as- 
they were getting along w u, Q reaching the house I 

sisted in starting ^efyeai s £*JJ 10 g he reC0 gnized me and said, 

Z!r She sa?d P 'My husband has just completed p owing up the 
along. She saia, my " j have had a gang of 

«fi£2Sbaa*s=s= 

to rest. ' ' ' 

ALUMNI AND FORIIER STUDENTS. 

Mr. George Doll writes to Professor Otis from Larned : ^ I am 
living on my own farm and am teaching school My first born, 
son, made his appearance in my home January 4. 

Mr J A. Conover writes from Watson Ranch, Neb.: «My great 

wishis about to be fulfilled, ^^^S^^ cow" 
New York in about two weeks after a car ma 01 y 
and two bulls. Mr. Watson will go also, andwe w^ ™.t 
the leading dairymen of the East. ^ Mi . Watson 
and we are moving into his house. 

David G.Fairchild, '88, has been Receiving j^^Sfen" 
the daily press recently because of his fJ v Xt s for introduction 
of Agriculture in search of ?duable new l^nts those connected 
in this country. It is a little remarkable that ott^^^ ^ ^^ 
with the department, tne ones who do m ° sl T 01 s incrle '90, M. A. 
are all graduates of this institution, viz., W. I. swings 
Carleton, '87, and D. G. Fairchild. 

Mr. J. B. Quinby, well known to many < °J jJS'J ^enmonia. 
loved by all who knew him died on the 1 , *£g«5*P day . He 
His fatal illness began with an attack oi o"PF pne umonia with 

seemed to have nearly recovered from «"? J^y ra llied. He 

alarming symptoms set in, from which he nej ^ with his 

had been residing in Manhattan the past le children , Frank 
daughter, Ida Quinby-Gardner, 8b. hi > Ky . ? an d 

Quinby, of Council Grove, May Q^^™^ il]ness . Though, 
Ada Quinby-Perry, '86, arrived durm J ^ tQ h()ld but 
because of the infirmities of age, ^J^™ re d as one of a most 
little of value, he will always be rem , em s D r ow t0 grow old grace- 
cheerful and sunny nature, who showed us now » rf a t 
fully. His children will cherish his memory ^ hng 

devoted father, and all who knew him ^ ec h * re> and wi n have 
worth. His children have all been iswa uaint ances. 

the sympathy of a wide circle of friends ana acq 
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FIVE COURSES 
OF STUDY 



. Each complete in itself and leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science, 
are as follows: 

i— General Science 

a— Agriculture 

3— Domestic Science 

4— Mechanical Engineering 

5— Electrical Engineering 
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is supported b,v 
ernment and 
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the General Gov- 
by the State of 
designed, by its 
to promote the 
practical educa- 
industrial classes 
al pursuits of life. 



C 01 ^??, classes are open to both 



Tuition is free in all departments. 

-««, ou W ncs, Room and board can be had at very 

early expenses, exclusive of clothes and traveling expenses. 



V „ Tv«oi«r^„ — u "pen to oom sexes, 

are between $,00 and «& a\To&*S^^^^ 



supplied with nperifnir^™^,^ ege ,i aboratorles ' sh ops and classrooms are wen 
pn^ciples earned i^th| P studvnf a ?h a P Dlianc <*- Practical application is made of the 
of applied science ' V he soiences - and thus the College is made a school 



QomtBtk Science. 

A full course in Domestic Science 
now in successful operation The 
Sci^oV^ DePartminto f Domes«c 
Sft&ftL » 0rms . an int eresting part 
of the Instruction given in the wo 
men s course. It is of srre-u Z„« 
cal and disciplinary value P Ctl " 




For catalogue or other Information, address 

ERNEST R.N 



FOUR SHORT COURSES 

Open to students of mature awe who 
cannot, on account of time or money, 
take one of the four-year courses. 

i — Apprentice 
a— Domestic Science 
3— Dairying 
4 — Agricultural 
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Professor of Applied Chemistry •' oro 8tree * 
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— __ „ Professor of Botany. "ui^uuege 
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OUR HEATING SYSTEM. 

TN 1882 our present heating system was started. Up to that 
1 time the College buildings were all heated with stoves. It 
was during the same year that the central part of the Main build- 
ing was completed. The south wing, the Library building, Dom- 
estic Science Hall and the shops (except the carpenter shop) had 
not yet made their appearance on the campus, while the number 
of students at that time was probably about one-fourth of the 
present number. The first class that graduated in the chapel 
numbered exactly an even dozen and was at that time the largest 
that had ever gone out from the College. 

The first instalment of our present system, one boiler, was put 
in the basement of the Main building under the east end of the 
chapel. Two years later the south wing was added to the Main 
building and a second boiler was put in. These two boilers heated 
the Main building from that location until in 1893, when both were 
removed to the present boiler house. The Chemical Laboratory 
(now burned down) was heated by a cast-iron sectional boiler for 
a number of years. This was later replaced by a small upright 
boiler that at one time had been used for power at the barn, and 
later was sold to a laundry firm after the laboratory had been 
hitched on to the present plant. The Armory was also heated by 
a cast-iron sectional boiler, one section of which, after few years 
use, broke and put the boiler out of use. It was replaced by a 
new one, which did duty until the Armory was connected to the 

general system. . ... 

The carpenter-shop boiler was a forty horse-power steel boiler 
and occupied a place at the northwest corner of the f l "P en ™ 
^op for about seven years. It heated the building and furnished 
Power for running the machinery in the shops and the printing- 
P^8, which at that time was located on the second floor ol tne 

^he^resent power-house was built. The two boilers in 
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the Main building were taken out and placed on the south side of 
the new boiler house. Two new ones of equal size and similar 
build were put beside them, and the little carpenter shop boiler 
was put against the north wall. So far none of these boilers had 
been used for power except the one from the carpenter-shop; but 
in the meantime the College had grown, new buildings had been 
added, electric lighting had been provided for, and the iron shops 
and foundry had come into existence. The little boiler was 
used exclusively for power in the afternoon, and on special occa- 
sions in the forenoon. This boiler was removed in '97, and a new 
boiler similar to the other four was put in. This gave a battery 
of five boilers, each rated at sixty horse-power, with a combined 
grate surface of one hundred square feet. Pour of these have 
been used for heating purposes in the winter, while the fifth was 
mostly used for power purposes. In the severe winter of '98 and 
"99 the plant proved inadequate to keep the various buildings 
warm, and it was foreseen that it would be necessary to provide 
additional boiler capacity. With the tremendous growth of the 
shops in '99 came also an extension to the boiler house, doubling 
its size. Another boiler was added, but of larger size and neater 
appearance. This is supposed to be about fifty per cent larger 
than any of the other boilers, and is a very material addition to 
the heating plant. It has a smaller grate area in proportion than 
any of the old boilers, and for this reason is less apt to give 
trouble by priming when the boiler is forced. 

Do these six boilers with one hundred twentv square feet 
of grate area give sufficient steam to keep the different buildings 
warm in severe weather? This may be doubted. The peculiar 
condition existing here is the changing of classes every fifty min- 
utes, at which time almost the entire student body changes rooms. 
ine rush of students through the halls, the wide-open swinging 
doors throughout all the buildings and all the rooms for a period 
of about five minutes, changes almost completely the air in every 
ZZ l° m 1 g Warm t0 almost ou t-door temperature. This 
ITeJ LhT be c Wa : raed ^ ickl y in order that the room may not 

sys^f ™ T diti ° nS are Ver ^ **"* except for a heating 

system of very ample capacity. 

tZl^fZ^l 0X i m ^ ly tWent ^ thousand square feet of radia- 
ZZZ I" ? dlff6rent bUildin ^ S heated 2L» the main plant; 
besides that we have a large but indefinite amount of non-covered 
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ine in the basements of all of thebuildings, another large amount 
threads directly to the radiating surfaces, some covered pipes, 
ZZ mains themselves. The two last items ought, perhaps, 
not to be considered. According to a table given by Willett, we 
ought to have seven hundred fifty-four square inches of grate 
surface for one thousand square feet of radiating surface. We 
should therefore have 20 X 754 = 15080 square inches, or some- 
what over one hundred four square feet of grate surface for what 
radiating surface we have. We have one hundred twenty square 
feetof grate surface, but we use twenty square feet exclusively 
for power purposes. This leaves us only one hundred square 
feasor heating, a rather small amount considering the end*» 
already stated, and would indicate that we ought to have mo e 
boilers to give sufficient surface toward heating the College in 

severe weather. Ma j„ n « 

This is especially the case when any repairs are to be made on 
a boiler, such as lining up the furnace walls, grmd.ng or tonga 
safety valve, or washing and cleaning a boiler or any ota:tag 
tot may happen to temporarily lay up a boiler; it ,s then that we fee, 
theneed of more capacity. The quality of the coal we sets aUo 
against us. It contains a great deal of ash ?**%**££ 
materia), and we cannot get the full benefit of wha grate ^ 
wehave. On five of the boilers the grate is out of P™P»'^° 
the boilers and is too large by nearly twenty per cent Th« 
sets to a certain extent the poor quality of the coal, but when 
grates are freshly cleaned and the fires «***^* prut ^ 
hikes place and a large quantity of water s tnr ^ 

heating system, which is then driven into some 
bythesteam. This causes hammering and coiciuj 

Also a large share of the firing in the boiler %"£%"£ 
apprentices and students who have haci n °£^ iseithel . he aped 
whodo the work for the sake of learning. ^ air-holes 

upon the grates or allowed to burn uneven ^^.^ J of tlietire . 
init, thus materially, at'times, diminishing e aUy begt sup . 

The buildings nearest the boiler house ^ ^^ ^ ^ 
plied with steam; thus, for instance, tnei cipally beca use 

much better on the whole than Science ^V^ ^ all tha t is 
all of the water of condensation in the con u ^^ ^ ^ boilers 
thrown over into the heating system by t e P the sys . 

(which hapens frequently unless carefully watched) 
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terns with water. A large steam-trap in the manhole by the li- 
brary would help that to a large extent; also a pressure regulating 
valve on each main to every building would be a good thing. 
This valve could be set at the required pressure, then a heavier 
pressure could be carried on the boilers. If a boiler pressure of 
fifty or sixty pounds was carried and the water of condensation 
and also what is thrown over by priming was trapped before en- 
tering the buildings and then the pressure reduced in the building 
to about ten pounds the buildings would be supplied with dry 
steam at a temperature of fifty to seventy degrees Fahrenheit 
greater than that which would be due to the pressure in the 
building. This would undoubtedly make the system much less 
noisy, and give more efficient service. 

At the present time, also much of our exhaust steam goes to 
waste, because no efficient means have been taken to utilize the 
same. The exhaust steam is yearly becoming of more import- 
ance, as more power is used each succeeding year. Thus six 
years ago the engine would run maybe from twenty-five to 
perhaps as high as forty hours per week, probably not averaging 
thirty. Now the engine runs the whole working time, and more 
too, averaging about sixty four hours per week. But the great 
difference does not consist solely in the number of hours run, but 
in the amount of power used. Then we did not very often carry 
more than fifty amperes on our two-hundred-twenty- volt system 
-usually much less. Now we count it small if our load does not 
reach twice that amount, and not unfrequently four times as 
much. A comparatively small outlay of money would remedy 
these things and give very satisfactory returns considered in the 
nature of an investment. Perhaps in the near future, when one 
or more new buildings appear on the campus and an added 
capacity of the power plant becomes an absolute necessity, these 
minor defects may be remedied, and the plant put on a more 
economical running basis, and also do the work in a more satis- 
factory manner. 



est^ZT^Tl SiUd6ntl&Stwint ^ ***** of successfully 
lT^ t V t TT ^ tmde at Devil ' s ^e, North Dakota, 
tests nfne per celt S ^^^ * GuernSey e ™ ^ ing ^ * 
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THE AIM OF THE HISTORY DEPARTMENT. 

IT IS not, of course, easy to set forth in a brief article, such as 
1 this must be, the real aim of the Department of History and 
Economics and hope to be perfectly understood. Still, as it .s 
always of great advantage to the student to know, before entering 
.department, what is the chief aim of that department, it may be 
worth while to make the effort in this connection. 

The process of elimination is sometimes a good one, at least to 
begin with. So here it might be well to state at the outset at least 
oTfting that the Department of History and Economics 11 .the 
K»nsas State Agricultural College does not expect to do. That 
is, it does not expect to undertake to inculcate any system what- 
over of infallible theories or unimpeachable dogmas. The idea 
usudly associated with the stud, of history particularly, and 
which clings with almost equal tenacity to the study of economics, 
is that thestudentis tobe crammed full of information, and «p» 
4, that he is to go forth from these studies armed with a e to 
theories that willat once solve all the difficult problems of pohUcal 
science and political economy that practical, wW**V*» 
seats to him Information, ready-made t^""^ ™ *ti 
things most sought. Yet they are not, or ought not to be , ttaw- 
pur^seinany department where scientific methods •*"-££* 
Thelpartments of history and economics are perhaps »"»Mr 
of any'of the departments U, sutler from £ «— «£ 
the real end and aim of education; for these aepa. 
with questions that are apt to be of absorb** ^nter*** £ 
_ generally. They touch socle| on tw very ^ ^ 
nerves-the political and economic. But wnue i , 

correct solution of thepractical ^^SmtT^nS» 
people are willing to take the pains to study them , 
manner. What they desire, therefore, as already sa> A^ • 
ready-made theories, or at least -me material eady^rang^ 
out of which they may quickly construct a theory 
least look fairly plausible to the eye of the untram . ^ ^ 

Probably now enough has been said already to -^^ 
the uHimato aim of the Department * Hmto^ & ^ inter . 
under its present administration, it is . in the se 

« and to teach the methods of scientific nnvesng ^^ 
two branches that must be first ■»'» tered ^ ° habit of ca reful and 
fte more practical questions of the day. 
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accurate comparison, of cold, dispassionate criticism, is one that 
is not readily acquired, especially when this must be done almost 
within sight of practical problems of absorbing interest. There 
are some, indeed, who are, or at least seem to be, unable ever to 
acquire this habit of mind. They are always intensely partisan in 
whatever view they take, and hence are never able to do full jus- 
tice to the other side. This is truly a lamentable condition to be in, 
in any case, but especially so for the man or woman who hopes ever 
to wield much influence in the community in which he or she lives. 
It is but fair, however, to admit that there is another possible 
way of looking at this whole question. For instance, the writer 
recently saw what passed in some quarters for an able criticism 
on certain of our large universities, made by the president of 
a different class of educational institutions. The whole tenor of 
this criticism was in direct opposition to the position taken in the 
foregoing, though the question involved was the more general one 
of the true aim of education. The burden of the president's 
thought seemed to be this : Certain of our schools were not teach- 
ing enough positive truth. The attainment of complete negation 
in the realm of knowledge seemed to be continually held before the 
student as the ultimate end of his education. It was claimed that 
the appropriate symbol to represent the training of a student in 
such an institution was the interrogation point. Presumably by 
this last was meant that the student is encouraged to assume the 
questioning attitude toward everything, accepting nothing as 
finally settled. 

In thus criticising what he believes to be the result of the 
training in some of our larger universities, the gentleman in 
question incidentally reveals his own theory of the true aim of all 
education, namely, to teach positive knowledge to a far greater 
extent than is now being done. This may be the correct view to 
take, but at any rate the trend of thought is not that way. Only 
a few days ago Doctor Faunce, president of Brown University, 
accurately described the change that has already taken place in 
educational methods, when he said: "The old education aimed to 
teach the child what is true, hear him recite it, and give him a 
certificate or diploma. The new education seeks to awaken the 
child s curiosity, attention and interest. It seeks to induce the 
child to find out for himself what is true in nature, history, and 
language, and apply the knowledge to actual life." 
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It is in harmony with the "new education'" as here set forth 
that the present incumbent of the chair of history and economics 
in this institution expects to conduct the work of this department. 
The infallibility of human wisdom applied to any branch of learn- 
ingis no part of his creed. He does not therefore consider it as 
being within his province to teach students what to believe. The 
subjects passing under review from time to time in both history 
and economics have a more or less practical bearing on the ques- 
tions of the day. Just what that bearing is it will be for each stu- 
dent to determine for himself. If the student finishes his course 
without having settled finally a single question, it certainly is far 
better for him than if he had attained to the ultimate truth in all 
or even half the subjects of investigation taken up. While the 
utmost pains will be given to developing careful and accurate 
methods of investigation, no effort whatever will be made to has- 

ten conclusions. ,, 

If a punctuation mark of any sort could fittingly represent the 
attitude of the student who leaves this department, having com- 
pleted its various courses, by all means let it be the interroga- 
tion point. The student who has, by the time he completes hi, 
college course, come to a full stop in any line has probably stop- 
ped never to go again." Even a pause may prove disastrous, * y 
all means, then, the true aim should be, correct methods of inves- 
tigation, and then the more -interrogation points tte better. 



•I 
• ** 



Sec. P. D. Coburn, of the State Board of Agrmulture ha 
•rite to Professor Cottrell that he will send as man -cop.es o 
•Mast biennial report to agricultural students as »• -j"^ 
giving preference to the best worded, best 8 P® u ™ an . „ 

to of request and to those in which the writer «•*»•£ ££ 
Son to continue in the buisness of farming, stock rais W > ' 

iagafterleavingCollege. The letters must be sentbe 
February 11. No attention will be pard postal-ca^l a^i ^ ^ 
»r slovenly written letters. To each of the wi ^ ^^ ^ 
best letters Mr. Cobnrn will send a copy oJ tne £ the 

balf Morocco and lettered with the name of the apt . 
wards to be made by some competent bns.ness man, 
that purpose. 
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WlNTER-TERn PROGRAM, SHOWING INSTRUCTOR, 



Instructor. 



Walters. 



Grant 

Brown 

Brown, R H 
Hutto 

Willardt 

Weida 

Clothier J 

Hitchcock t-. 
WestgateJ.., 

Metcalf 



Cottrelli 

Otisj...: 

HaneyJ 

Curtis 

VanLeeuwen. 

Stoner 

Pritner 

Harper 



First Hour. 



Home. Arch.t..l5 



Geom. Draw... 31 



Second Hour. 



Geom. Draw - 
Geom. Draw. 
F. H. Draw . 



..25 
..31 
.32 



Third Hour. 



Proj II. 



.86 



Singing, Notation, Band, Orchestra. 
Organ and Orchestral Instruments. . 

Piano and Organ 

Chem. Foods*, 28 l Chem. Foods*, 26 
Chemistry t.... 16 



Obj. Drawing.. 21 
| Geom. Draw... 29 



Fourth Hour. 



Farm Arch.*... U 



Geom. Draw. 



Oratory I, alt.. 26 
Oratory, alt.... 26 
Stock Feedt... 28 
Agriculture.... 59 
Agriculture.... 52 



Bookkee 
Sp. Physfol 



.19 



Botany 65 



Oratory Hit... 15 

Breeding....... 36 

Dairying 21 

Feeding 30 



Chem. Metals 

W.&F 44 

Or.Chem.TTS,38 

Botany...... ...l - 3 



Applied Mech, 5 



Wood-work 9 



Hort. & Ent. 
Veg. Garden 



.50 

1 



Sawdon 

House 

Wabnitz. .... 

Gasser. 

Lund 

Popenoet... 

Diokensi 

Norton}: 

Lock wood .. 
McKeever . . 

Rupp 

Remick 

Harper 

Anderson. . . . 

Ever 

Lindquist 

Goodell 

Sisson 

Pape 

Butler t 

Kinsley J . . . . 
Howell 

Secrest 

Jones 

B8K&: |w-«i--.-. :•■" 

Mather j 

Eey | Algebra ii;.V3 

Flnley 



Mechanics 28 



J 



Oratory I, alt.. 17 
Oratory, alt.... 18 

Feeding 44 

Agriculture.... 34 
Agriculture 51 



Chem. Metals 

W.&F 42 

Or. Chem. TTS,24 



Oratory II. 



.13 



Feeding 45 

Dairying* 60 

Agriculture 31 



Bookkeeping..! 

House. Econ...33 | House. Econ....31 

Household Economics 

Eng. Power Pit. 9 



Wood-work.... 9 

wi a „ 1 ^! rs .»?. hort l P ourse ' 16 : Apprentices, 17 
Blacksmithing Monday mornings, 45. . 
Blacksmithing Monday afternoons, 46 

Boiler and Engine 

Hort. & Ent . 



Wood-work.... 13 



Wood-work 19 



Am. Lit 23 

German 19 

Readings H.... 36 

Calculus 9 

Trigonometry, 35 
Algebra HI.... 35 

Physics 6 

El. Physics ....44 
Civics 32 



Vet. Science.. 14 
Bacteriology ..33 
Dressmaking . . 10 
Sewing 1 21 

Sewing I. .'.'.'.'.' 17 



.47 



Themes 31 

Readings 1 46 

Themes 31 

Geometry H. .27 

Algebra H 32 

Algebra II 28 

Physics* 16 

El. Physics 47 

Civics 29 

Physiology 31 



Floriculture... 6 



English Lit. . 


..24 




,28 


Readings I... 


. 52 


Algebra HI . . 


..41 


Geometry I. 
Algebra II. . . 


..23 


..35 




.31 



5 

Horticulture... .10 
Hort. Prac 1 



English Lit 18 



Bacteriology .48 
Dressmaking. . . 15 



Sewing II. .'.'.7.15 
Printing 12 






19 Cent. Hist... 24 
Physiology .... 22 

DIs. Dairy' An.. 34 



Readings II 48 

Geometry II. ..32 
Trigonometry.. S3 

Geometry 1 38 

Physics 27 

Algebra II 26 

19 Cent. Hist... 26 
Zoology M 

Dis. Farcn Ani..44 



Sp. Laboratory Bacteriology 8 



Sewing II 15 

Sewing'lH....7lY 
Printing 8 



* First half term. 

t Second half term. 

1 Experiment Station work. 

1 tour apprentices 10 hours per day 



■ ■ 



Sewing I » 

Readings I 41 



Morning Class Hours: 

1. From 9:05 to 9:50. 

2. From 9:55 to 10:40. 

3. From 10:45 to 11:30. 

4. From 11:35 to 12:20. 



wW 2' -^T • °' Staflord ' *""- short-course student last 
mer L Z ? s~ful experiments with alfalfa. Last sum- 
what he ,1^ 7 I" 16 r6gUlar ,eedfor horses, and applying 
^artswh^T / ! short -< ! »«se work fed a mixture of nine 

nl es dW Lt n and T ^ 0l corn - H « ™P°r'« that work 
norses did unusually well with this grain. 
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Fifth Hour. 



Sixth Hour. 



Geometrioal Drawing, Tu.... 
Geometrical Dra wing, W..... 
Object Drawing,. Tu.&Th... 
Free-hand Drawing, W. & F., 



..25 

..20 

.22 

...43 



Breeding 17 I 

Milk Tea ting 

Industrial •• — 

Creamery Butter Making, 58. ... . 

Cheete Making •"•••••,; •••■ 

DomMtte Science I, W. & F- • • • 
Cooking Laboratory, W. & F... 

Machine Design 

Engineering Laboratory 

MeoittleW Drawing, Tu. & Th. 



.14 



11 
. 5 
. 7 



Wood-work, W. & F ^"i/wii 

Machine Shop Tu. & To.. 88: W. & F., 42 

Foundry Tu. & Tb„ 10; W. & F-, 16 

BlackgmHihing Tu. & Th., 30; W. & F., 31 

Boiler and engine practice, three divisions 

Insects k Diseases .. . 1 jli-'sw".'J 

Hort. M., 19; Fruit Prop. T. & T., 42; W. & F., 47 



History of Education before chapel . 



^ioiribaiLaboratory..'..V.V.!!".Tu!,"7; Th., 10 

Adv. Laboratory Bacteriology, W. & F.. 

Dressmaking Tu. & Th., 10; W. & 

Dressmaking, F 

Sewing I, II, III; Tu.'i Th 

Printing 



Composition . . . 
Grammar B 
History A... 
Algebra I 

Arithmetic A. 



.34 
.41 
37 
.26 
.31 

!36 



Bookkeeping 
Composition . 
Grammar A . . 
History A..-- 
Algebra I . • ■ ■ 

Arithmetic B. 



. 4 
i 15 
.10 
. 6 

.'is' 

..28 
.34 
.35 
.25 
.30 



.39 



Seventh Hour. 



Eighth Hour. 



Chemical Laboratory, W. & Th £ 

aenuttry'i.:::::'...:*^ 

Chemical Lab Tu., 36; W., 43; Th., 43, F., si 

Botanical Laboratory.. 

Rehewsate'for Saturday p.m. chapel exercises 



24 I 

:;::::;:.: 24 1 .:,-. 

Shop Lectures, F '*".'.'... 

Apprentice Drawing, W l 5 

Graphic Statics, F 17 

Short Course 



Printing 
Bookkeeping 



EL Physiology • 



.,48 



Arithmetic A. 
Algebra I 



Gramm;tr A 

Read. & Write.. ••••• 

Algebra I :' T j j st ; ory D . . . 

Geography... 



.35 
.'34 

.':i3 



Afternoon Class Hours: 
5. F"rom 1 :35 to 2:20. 
8. Prom 2:25 to 3:10. 
I From 3:15 to 4:00. 
»• from 4:05 to 4:50. 



Afternoc^dustrial Hours: 

5. From 1:30 to ...v. 

6. From 2:35 to 3:35. 

7 From 3:50 to l:o0. 

8 From 4:55 to 5:.™. 



Returns have just been received fro ^* he ^' & tfld °of eighteen 
butter made by the dairy school. The lot ^ s ^ e f^ Pr0V i- 
tondred pounds and sold for accent above tn in 

*** R. I. As this butter was the first maae j ^ 

*• dairy school, the price received speaks well otttie 

the^kliu a n*_- m x:~ „<-, on instructor. 



■wnry scnool, tne price rnuencw ~r— 
•ability of Mr. Curtis as an instructor. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

A light snow on Saturday last 

Mid-term examination, Saturday, February 9. 

Professor and Mrs. J. D. Harper left for Chicago, their future 
home, last Monday. 

President Nichols was in Topeka last Friday wrestling with the 
legislative committee. 

Pres. C. M. Brooke, of' Lane University, at Lecompton, was in 
town one day last week. 

Professor WiLlard and Assistant Miss Pritner attended a farm 
ers institute at Berryton, near Topeka, last week. 

„i,?" J* York « () rg&mzing a male quartet to sing at the Episcopal 
church every Sunday evening, beginning February 10. 

The twelfth biennial report of the State Board of Agriculture 
contains a photoengraving of College Agricultural Hall. 

ri«i^L StUde ? t *l? p on Januar y 25, in Union Hall, was not a finan- 
cial success for the Athletic Association for whose benefit it had 
oeen arranged. 

M P J°^ SOr u L ? ckw 2 odaddresse <i the children of Manhattan at the 
Junior Sue Sunda y afternoon, under the auspices of the 

SG^t e nfrS rn n g fr ° m the Gardner farmers' institute, Miss May 
^ritto^SS An ^^ tment ' Vi8ited the KanSM CitJ 

in/of fe tir i i? n Y mard an J d Hitc »cock attended an adjourned meet 
Sa g turday,^ u n a S r a ; £**% of S ™nce, at Topeka, Friday and 

is now^sfswl 96 \* f ° r , mer student of the Agricultural College, 

^*XZT"I,^ mB *»^«> at Manila - with a s " 

"i^t&^^fo^ufP 61 ?,? 1 ^ ^ried on by the Farm Depart- 
each £ dS rd n 2?J ^ mi l k and telecom gained three pounds 
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I** bishop of the Episcopal church of Kansas took dinner with 
r^XZ on Saturday February 2, and went north on the 
BlueValley train the same afternoon. 

The newly organized class in history of education has twent x 
eif stents. They meet every morning, and Protest M< 
Sever reports very satisfactory progress. 

SSrtrfttae Jersey herd at the World's Ftar. 
Applies for <"* e^~<* are *«^ *e < W- 

sr-'s^si ^^feak: ™ ry * oo<l *- 

and a fair attendance of students and city parties. 

The "Metcalf Recitals "to be given by fgj^J*^ 
Metcalf are booked as follows M^i^hl, Pridaj. *«£ - 16 
Randolph. Saturday, February 9; Lasita. Satnrda . *er>iu 
Professor and Mrs. Metealf are haying ■**«*** s0 tew of 
ings of literary work. They regret that they can accept so 
IheBe propositions. 

Ust Friday completed one hundred j^^^^Se 
operative experiment with condimenta feed, that wan * 
of the Chemical, Farm and Veterinary Depaitment,.^ 
age gain per head of the calves ted Acme ^teed wa ^ -^ 

each, of those not fed Acme feed 16, .8 pouna. ^^ 

having salt mixed with their gram 16b pound, eaci 
were fed in each lot. 

+ tho hnuse on Houston 

Professor McKeever is moving mto .the -no ^ & p R 

street recently vacated by Prole8 °°* ™Xk Professor Mc 
Lantz will reoccupy her own reslden n ce ^.. nhatt .an. Mrs. Lantz 
Keever has been living since he came to Mann in Alma , 

reports that it is very difficult to f^^^Soote, and besides 
where Professor Lantz is principal of the cii. 
she likes her old home better than any othei place 

a' isitp for Regent of the 
C. V. Holsinger, of Rosedale is a candidal, rf ^ promi . 

State Agricultural College at Mannatton. ■ n . strorl g en 

mm*. ™, ..kiiMiiR of his section ana na& v iat „ of tni , 



State Agricultural CoUege at Manu« - manv strong en 

nent young republicans of hiss ec£on and na^ J^ of ^ 
dorsements for the position. Mr. ^fP'Y n but one graduate 
school. Up to the present time there has nee ^ . g 

of that school on the Board of g e £f nt ^ h 7 stud ents of theinsti- 
used by his friends with telling effect J ne didacy and he 

tntion have manifested quite an interest in mon ^ m n and 
bas bright prospects of succeeding in w» 
freeze. 
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The Agricultural College was visited by a second detach™,* 
of representatives on Monday, but so far we C^JSfitS 
for the promised visit of the senate ways and m«Tora.!iS 
The visiting delegation consisted of H011.VTSK 
Morris county; Hon. M. C. Hallett, of Rnsh county; Hot G P 
SSEV N Q ^ m n aha «^°ty; Hon. C. H. Luling, of Sedg W ic k 
county; Hon. S. C. Martin, of Rawlins county ; Hon A SaS 

W H C wTdn C0U %; *?' W ' T - Short > of GJoud county i and £' 
classrooms, shops and laboratories by Rep. F. M Emmons of 
Riley county and Pres. E. R. Nichols. The entire pariv wTmo 

Ste mats :iXvr of , the institution 2f3r *5& 

tiv« l£?Wf • P Jt by P ushin S our bill along. Represent 

tive Hallett was accompanied by his wife. t»™™ 

las! Mo£ «l r o leCtUre at the °Pera-house, by Professor Roberts, 
[ a l™ a y evening, was a success in ever/particular. EveiV 

wasUw d ed ge to r °h le r, ab ° Ut tbe new discove ^ and **E" 
phvsLs htd «^n e J?f' f at ' Pro1 R R % er > of the chair of 
Svl260 tnt 6d P? ^Sf" N at considerable risk, as it cost 
Xsie RStaJS!?* 1 * f °/ Manhattan > but his class in advanced 
after all T™n«,^ ^ard to advertise it, and there was a small surplus 
lecturer ££ «S & t been met ' The relations made by the 
that ^ther« i« - 1 - ^' ^ t0 students of sci ence. It seems 
of th^ ve r v ^mnS 1 ^ -^ 6 P2? si biJitiesof the practical application 
inexneS r^£ l T l± , The Pressor spoke of its cheap and 
age Ck anH?tf rat1011 ^ Asportation, its uses in cold-star- 
Xr e Tt will nil U Ki 6S m - S e endless field of applied mechanics, 
powe? and dr?v fi ^ bly 7 lthln a short time supply the chief motive 
^^£r?^^2!#** T\ °i the P n?a y nufacturingplant 
the hosnitnl imH e i' ?? also P omt ed out its possible uses in 
stance » Th?tT ke ° f lts P rob able value as an "explosive sub- 
experLenl Lri P 5° Ved his ass ertions by very interesting 
me P rcuT V an d aWhT°,f t /- ati0ns - He show ed that it will freeze 
not sta'n or weTm Si ^ '* T* boil on a cake of ice ^ thafc il wl11 
rapidly in ordinarT^ Subs + tances > and that it will "evaporate" 
physics and theh ^ i mperatures - The advanced classes in 
lecturer and had the b2f;? pied the rostrum hA ™ d the 
Periments werfrSfom^ ' J2°!° observati ™> though the ex- 
could plainlv see all fw ° that everyone in the opera-house 

Professor Roberts vi sit, T* f ° in ? 0n ' ° n Tuesda ^ morning 
brief lecture, with several ^ ?? d Upon re< * uest ^ ave an0 ?f 
body of students Th«- interes ting experiments, to the whole 
efforts were highlv annrT- J r 5 quent applause showed that his 
coming into use verv fL?Jw u He said that the new liquid was 
process of erection in diff^? + -f- a dozen lar S e P lants were ."! 
price had been reduppH S* Cltles ' and that its commercial 
thousand dollars oer m.iL* n about two years, from several 
dieted its rapid introSt^l^ * WO and on e-half cents. He pre- 
consequent transformation V nt0 manv ^reat industries and the 
formation of many conditions of daily life. 
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WEATHER REPORT FOR JANUARY, 1901. 

Temperature.— The mean temperature was 31.47°, which is ;">.14° above 
normal- There have been 8 warmer and 32 colder .Ian navies in the past 
43 years. The highest temperature was 62° on the 23d: the lowest, —2° on 
thelSth— a monthly range of W°. The greatest daily range was 85° on the 7th 
the least 0° on the 8th. The mean daily range was 20.29°. The warmest 
its was the 20th, the mean being 50.5°; the coolest the 2d. the mean 
being 10°. The mean of the daily maxima was 41. til : of the daily 
minima, 21.32°. 

Barometer. — The mean pressure for the month was 2S.91 inches, which 
is normal. The maximum was 29.36 inches at 7 a.m. on the 2d, the minimum 
28.52 inches at 7 a.m. on the loth— a monthly range of 0.84 inches. 

Cloudiness.— The per cent of cloudiness was 23, which is 17 bolow normal. 
Three' days were cloudy, eight partly cloudy, and 20 were clear. 

The following table gives comparisons with preceding 43 Januariee : 
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Rainfall.— The total rainfall was 0.38 inch, which is 0.39 inch below 
normal. There have been 29 Januarys with more rainfall and 11 with less. 

Wind.— The wind was from these directions the following number of times: 
North 21, northeast 0, east 0, southeast 5, south 11, southwest 17, west 2, and 
northwest 6. The total run of wind was 6567 miles, which is 165 miles 
below normal. This gives a mean daily velocity of 211.84 miles and a mem 
hourly velocity of 8.84 miles. The maximum daily velocity was 457 miles on 
the 20th; the minimum, 52 miles on the 2d. The maximum hourly velocity 
was 31 miles from 9 to 10 P. M. on the 19th. 



WIND RECORD. 
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January. 



1890 

1891 

1898. ... 
1893. .. 

1894 

•1896 . 

1896 

1897 

1898 ... 
1899... . 

1900 

1901 

Sums. 
Means 






5980 

6842 

6517 

6667 ! 

7774 i 

6429 ■ 

6731 

8209 

5167 

8284 

5620 

6567 



80787 
6732 



K 



1 5 



192.90 
220.71 
210.23 
215.06 
250.77 
207.39 
217.13 
264.81 
166.68 
•267.23 
181.29 
211.84 



2606.01 
217.17 



I 



K 



OS' 

Eg 



s 

Wrtl 



I 



419 


64 


8.04 


691 


79 


9.20 


460 


31 


8.76 


496 


55 


8.96 


413 


90 


10.45 


478 


43 


8.64 


450 


92 


i).05 


756 


69 


11 03 


380 


40 


694 


701 


87 


11.13 


387 


52 


7.55 


457 


52 


8.84 






108.59 
9.05 







56 
39 
36 
33 
32 
30 
41 
35 
41 
29 
31 



Ernest R. Nichols. Olwner. 
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CHINA. 

PROBABLY most people would be inclined to look upon the 
recent difficulties in China as an unmixed evil. But it is 
doubtful if after all such is the case. There seems to be at least 
one good result already manifest, namely, an awakened interest 
on the part of the whole world regarding China. Hitherto China 
has been a subject of interest only, or mainly, for the diplomats. 
Pew indeed among the masses knew exactly, or cared to any 
extent, just what was going on in that far-off country- Now al 
most nothing in the way of information about China and the Chi- 
nese problem escapes an aroused and eager public, There are, 
however, for the general reader, many points left obscure by the 
daily press— his usual source of information. Some of these are 
quite important to an understanding of the Chinese question as it 
presents itself to-day. One of these is the nature and practical 
operation of the Chinese government. 

Every one probably knows that the form of government is a 
monarchy. More than that, it is in theory an absolute monarchy 
-a theocracy, indeed, which is the most absolute form of absolu- 
tism. The Emperor of China is the Son of Heaven. He is respon- 
sible alone to God. In practice, however, he is not as powerful as 
this would seem to indicate. One of the first limitations appears 
in the fact that he is seldom expected to bake the initiative m 
matters of government. Projects are, as a rule, submitted to him. 
and by him referred to the board concerned for further considei - 
ationand report. It is true he is practically ^restricted in the 
appointment and removal of these various board,. Still the met 
that he is expected usually to act through some board, insteaa oi 
acting directly, must necessarily be regarded as a sen m cheat 

on despotic authority. _. . nrtl „ 

Another limitation appears in the fact that China has not a 

consolidated government. Its government is P erh *** ^ 
nearly federal in form than anything else. It is ■ 
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eighteen states, or provinces, each enjoying, so far as the general 
government is concerned, much the same independence in local 
affairs as do our own states. That is, while the emperor appoints 
and removes at pleasure the governors of these provinces he 
makes no attempt to oversee the local administration. Two 
things are rigidly required of the governor, and beyond this, 
ordinarily, the emperor is not in the least concerned with the 
internal affairs of the eighteen provinces. He expects the 
governor to secure peace within and pay the annual tribute. 

There is another equally important limitation on the despotic 
power of emperor an^ governor alike. This is found in custom. 
It is hard, perhaps, for Americans to realize the full importance 
of custom in molding governments and safeguarding the liberties 
of the people. We constantly look to written laws for these safe- 
guards, and especially written constitutions. Indeed, we are apt 
to think the latter the only reliable safeguards against absolute 
power. Yet England, one of the freest nations in the world, has 
no written constitution to-day, and never has had. More than 
that, some of the features of the English government which are 
most highly valued by the people can find no authorization what- 
ever in written law of any kind, but rest wholly on custom. Of 
course, custom may be in favor of, as well as against, royal 
despotism. But it is never wholly against the people, and to the 
extent that it is against despotic power it forms the most reliable 
of all conceivable safeguards. This for the reason that a consti- 
tution must be interpreted and applied. But custom never needs 
interpretation. And because it is familiar to the people it can 
never be misapplied without their knowledge and at least tacit 
consent. 

We see, then, at least three quite important limitations on 
arbitrary power in connection with a government that is usuaUy 
looked upon as, and in theory indeed is, without limitation of any 
kind. 

Another interesting phase of the Chinese government is 
found m the methods of redress to which the people resort when 
they disapprove of the policy of a local official as burdensome or 
contrary to custom. The means employed are very simple and 
usually fairly effective, provided, of course, public sentiment is 
sumciently aroused to carry them out completely. In the first 
piace, the Chinese enjoy a certain kind of liberty in criticising the 
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government which could hardly be duplicated anywhere else in 
the world. Certainly it is not our conception of the right of free 
speech. But it is doubtful if ours is any more effective, at least 
as against local officers. Our great dailies and other periodicals, 
together with the stump, are the channels open to us through 
which we may express our disapproval; always, of course, in 
moderately respectful language, and certainly taking the risk of a 
suit for libel. But the Chinese community that is dissatisfied 
with a local official is bound by no such limitations and assumes no 
such responsibilities. Periodicals are not thought of as a means 
of giving voice to their dissatisfaction, but placards are. To be 
sure, they are anonymously written and secretly posted. But the 
matter does not end here. If it did, it is possible the person for 
whom they are intended would pass them by unnoticed. But the 
populace sees to it that nothing of that sort happens; for the 
very first time the offending official appears on the street in the 
vicinity of one of these placards he will find there an interested 
company, waiting to give him the 'full benefit of the sentiment of 
the placard. It matters not how serious the charges or how 
scurrilous the attack he is sure to get, as he moves along, the 
whole thing, with perhaps some additions now and then freely 
injected by the populace itself. It is safe to say the journey about 
town of such an official is far from being a pleasant one. 

But sometimes the grievance is too great for the populace to re- 
strain itself to a mere verbal attack, and yet the wrong suffered is 
not sufficient to justify revolution. What then will be the means 
resorted to by the cummunity for the purpose of impressing the 
government with its dissatisfaction with its local representative^ 
Very likely the spirit of discontent will manifest itself in a mild 
form of insurrection, but in a way that is usually quite effective if 
the end sought is merely a change of officials. When public senti- 
ment has become sufficiently stirred up against the local offi- 
cer, he will probably be literally taken in hand by the populace 
He is perhaps not exactly mobbed. He is not tarred and *«*therea 
and ridden out of the country, as perhaps he deserves. More 
likely his retribution will come in this shape. Some tine morni g 
when he is enjoying an outing in his sedan chair he will be met 
at a safe distance from home, by a reception committee, «^™ l J 
collected. This committee will stop his chair and proceed not too 
tenderly to remove him therefrom. His boots will then 
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unceremoniously removed and he will next find himself rolling in 
the gutter. He is now completely disgraced and his recall is 
certain. Of course, in more serious cases of dissatisfaction with 
the government generally, there is the resort to revolution. And 
China is well called the "classic home of revolutions. " 

A word now as to the resources of the country. In natural 
resources, China is one of the richest countries in the world. Her 
mineral wealth can scarcely, as yet, be accurately estimated, so 
vast are the regions still practically unknown in this way. The 
whole region north of the Hoang Ho, for instance, is a vast field 
of coal and iron. The very best grades of coal are found in differ- 
ent sections of the country. The province of Shansi is one of 
the richest in this mineral, apparently. Experts have estimated 
that at the present rate of consumption there is enough coal in 
this one province to supply the whole world for a thousand years. 
This may be an exaggerated view, but no doubt the supply is 
very great. The mineral wealth of Yunnan and Kweichau is 
also very great and quite varied. Not only is coal found there in 
abundant quantities, but also salt, lead, iron, tin, zinc, copper, sul- 
phur, mercury, etc. 

As yet, China has made little or no use of her vast resources. 
Mines are almost undeveloped. Little has been done in the way 
of manufacturing according to improved methods. There are good 
reasons for this condition of things. In the first place, there is 
need of roads. So far the streams are practically the only means of 
communication with the distant provinces. Even ordinary wagon 
roads apparently are wanting. All along, the Chinese have mani- 
fested an intense hostility to the building of railroads, so that, 
as yet, only a few hundred miles have been built and operated. 
Before China can be developed industrially, of course, there must 
be at least a fair system of roads for easy and economic transpor- 
tation of products. 

Another thing evidently is needed before China will be indus- 
trially developed-organizing ability. No where, apparen 1 1 y t do 
the Chinese manifest a talent for organization and operatic. In 
politics they are mere opportunists, always waiting till the emer- 
gency comes before making an effort to meet it, then trusting to 
luck to come out all right. The same spirit applied to business 
must inevitably defeat every great enterprise. At any rate, they 
not as yet demonstrated to the world their ability to organ- 
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and successfully operate a great business enterprise of any 
On the other hand, Chinese labor is fairly skilled, while the 
Horer is the most easily satisfied of any in the world, so far as 
physical comforts are concerned. He can live on less apparently 
than the laborer of almost any other nation. His powers of 
^durance also seem unsurpassed, if indeed they are equaled by 
any intelligent class of laborers in the world outside of China. 
Hot or cold, moist or dry weather seems a matter of utter indiffer- 
ence to him. He seems to be just as efficient in the one case as in 

the other. 

These facts force one reflection upon us, and with this we con- 
clude this sketch. What arte going to be the results for Europe 
and America if China is some day industrially developed? When 
western executive and organizing power, as well as western capi- 
tal, are applied to her vast natural resources, when the cheap 
and apparently efficient labor of China is thus utilized to the best 
advantage, is it possible that western nations will then find they 
have at last succeeded in arousing a sleeping giant? Is it possible 
we ourselves shall be outstripped in the race for the markets of 
the world-find ourselves supplanted by this now despised 
nation of the Orient? It is to be hoped that no such result will 
follow the present shaking-up the Powers are giving China. We 
want open ports and plenty of trade with China, in which there is 
great profit just now. Are we prepared to welcome so heartily 
Chinese competition, should it come in the form and under tiie 

circumstances indicated ? , . 

But it must not be supposed the writer of this u i opposed to 
proper efforts being made to get at the resources of ..".a, wn 
she refuses to develop herself. Even though it work a ha Wn 
foratime-and possibly for a very long time- for some «*» «■• 
m the end no doubt the world will be greatly benefit , •> 

tebeen benefited by the improved processes o ™~"£ 

, , * i, i >•< i «i< mis l" cei urn- 

which in a like manner have brought grea ■ '-a 

laboring classes. All in the end will be P"°P er,y /*^. 
doubt. - 

The Farm Department is indebted toAwa. ^ ^ ^ 

ville, Wis., secretary of American CBydesdaw — l)f)okh as 
Vol. VIII of the American Clydesdale Stud Hook. ■• ^ _ fe 
information of special interest to our shoit-ci 
regard to Clydesdale horses. 
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THE FORT HAYS RESERVATION. 

~"HE seven thousand six hundred acres of land in the Port Hays 
A reservation includes land characteristic of all the various 
kinds of soil in the western half of the United States. The stream 
on the north runs for eleven miles within the bounds of the reser 
vation and is lined the entire length with the best growth of native 
timber to be found between Salina and the Rocky Mountains 
A wide, rich bottom follows the stream and from this bottom the 
land rises in an easy slope to the southwestern part of the reser- 
vation, where it forms high upland, in some places rough and 
considerably broken. In the quality of the land and in large areas, 
this is the finest body of land ever made available for farm expert- 
ments. The Fort Hays reservation gives the finest opportunity 
ever offered for field tests on a large scale that are applicable for 
the farmers of the entire western half of the State. 

Most of the reser vation is covered with a good growth of the 
grasses peculiar to western Kansas. Near the town, this has been 
severely pastured. This grass land offers, on a large scale, an 
opportunity to show by public tests the high feeding value of the 
short grasses," the best methods of handling them to secure 
Heavy pasturing, and at the same time keep up the vitality of the 
grasses. Such experiments would increase in value every acre 
or grass land in the entire short-grass region. The over-pastured 
land gives an opportunity to develop the best methods of 
renovating and renewing native meadows. It is needless to soeak 
01 tne value of such work as every one familiar with the conditions 
or western Kansas knows that the improvement and renewal of 
native pastures is a most vital question. 

« J^f ° St eVeiT C ° Unty in the western h alf of the State, thou- 
sands of acres are under plow that the owners would seed to grass 

no nw!° 1 o SUCC6SSfully d0ne at a reasonable cost. There is 
ZtZ 1 e State at P resent > ™ in the United States for that 
condTtL PraCtiCal tGStS 0f S rasses ^n be made under the 

ZJZT7 ! " th6 Sh ° rt -* rass «**». The Fort Hays 

■"^tatSr**"" f ° r *"^^*™"* 

test large enough Lu "* * sufficientl y ^ to permit a 
of the Steto Pr ^eptable *> the farmers of that part 

seeding w - romismg wild and tame grasses could be grown, 

00BM then ta ■«** " nelds of one hundred to five hundred 
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acres aich and thorough tests made with each sort in regard to 
its worth for pasture and hay and the best methods of seeding 
and maintaining it The reservation affords the opportunity of 
making these tests on soils ranging from rich, level bottomland to 
highand broken upland. The results obtained by such trials would 
be applicable to the entire western half of the State and the cost of 
making them would only be a fraction of what is now being spent 
in single counties in the effort of individual farmers, and as a rule 
these private experiments on a limited scale bring small results. 

Experiments made at the Kansas Experiment Station indicate 
that we have drought-resisting crops, that properly raised and 
fed will produce as much beef, pork and milk per acre in that part 
of the State where the rainfall is light as is now being produced 
in the eastern part of the State with the heavy rainfall. A thou- 
sand acres of these crops raised and fed yearly on the Fort Hays 
reservation would demonstrate the fact on such a scale that it 
would attract attention to the entire western half of the State and 
make that as successful a feeding section as any in eastern Kan- 
sas, Iowa, or Illinois. 

Danish bacon sells in the English market for double the price of 
the best American bacon. Its peculiar flavor is produced by fat- 
tening the hogs on barley. Barley does not grow well in eastern 
and central Kansas. It is one of the surest grain yielders in 
western Kansas. A large area of barley grown on the Fort Hays 
reservation would show what are the best varieties and best 
methods of raising it. The crops fed on the reservation to fatten 
hogs and these hogs shipped in large numbers to our packers 
would enable them to show to the world the high qualities of meat* 
from western Kansas feeds. This work would open to the west- 
ern half of the State the highest markets of the eastern states 
and of Europe and make western Kansas one of the most prov- 
able feeding sections of the world. 

Feeding experiments on the Fort Hays reservation with barley 
onalarpe scale would open to western Kansas a pronteble market 
for barley with the feeders in the corn belt, inducing them to use 
barley to snpplement ordinary feeds when the corn cop was .hot 

■fte soil and climate of the Fort Hays reservafon .s ttat ofM 
wheat-growing section of the State. The wheat g"**™ *»• 
foand it necessary to send to Rnssia for new seed becau« .they 
Wnk their own is becoming softer, lighter in color and j.e.dmg 
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less. It is a settled fact that seed properly bred up in a certain 
section is better adapted to that section than equally as well bred 
imported seed that must be acclimated. The large area in the Port 
Hays reservation offers the best possible place to breed cross 
and select wheat that will give the greatest yield under Kansas 
conditions of soil and climate and be of the highest quality 

There is no doubt that certain methods of packing the soil insure 
a much larger yield of wheat per acre under ordinary conditions 
than is secured by the usual method. Last year a farmer in a 
county adjoining that in which Port Hays reservation is situated 
secured thirty-three to forty bushels of wheat per acre where the 
soil was packed and thirteen bushels per acre where it was treated 
in the ordinary way. These methods publicly demonstrated in 
large fields on the Port Hays reservation would induce wheat 
growers throughout the State to adopt them and would secure an 
increase in each wheat-growing county ten-fold more than the 
entire cost of running an experiment station on this reservation. 

H. M. COTTRELL. 



FORfl IN TREES. 

AS THE time for the annual revival of interest in tree planting 
comes round, it is worth while to give some thought to the 
.trees that we have. Arbor Day is a good institution, so are 
Fourth of July and Thanksgiving, and as we try to be good citi- 
zens ; and appreciate our mercies and blessings all other days 
m toe year, so ought we to keep the spirit of Arbor Day in our 

nn nni Pr T r Shaplng and ***** of a tree is a matter requiring 
nor LI' ' / ment NOt ° nly mUSt we have ^ right ideas of pro- 
oendln , S * mmet ^ but we must appreciate the mutual d» 
IZTZ, 'Tu^ branCh6S ' and res P* ct ^e laws of supply 
nize too ?h " Ch g ° Vern thGir de -lopment. We must „£* 
Ka^lt^V are CreatUreS ° f cil ' CUI *stance, and not expect 
me ver ,% t0 Pr ° dUCe trees similar to those produced by 
states Som^T C ° nditi0nS ****** in the Atla « tic - to 
h^ve street Tr ™ T* ^^ located **■ may in time 

RS ^l V tf th ° Se ° f ^ daSSiC ~ ° f ^ 
of other types """* m ° re must be content with lreeS 
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Oar trees may not attain the height that we think we desire. 
but they will probably be of more service to ourselves, our neigh- 
bors,and the passing public. Nor will we say that they are less 
beautiful. Any well-formed, healthy tree has a beauty of its own 
It fills a place in the economy of nature and in landscape effect 
that another shape or size cannot fill: and whether it is more or 
less beautiful than a tree of a different type is a matter of taste 
It is useless to try to make a tree in a high and dry location take 
the form of the same species grown in entirely different sur 
roundings. The tree tries to adapt itself to conditions ; will often 
shorten its stem and branch lower that it may withstand the 
winds and shield its trunk and the soil from the burning sun. 1 1 
we work with nature and compromise our ideal with her necessi- 
ties, the results will be more satisfactory. 

When we assume a part of nature's work toward the tree, we 
cannot afford the extravagance she indulges in growing a fine 
specimen. But in most cases we must follow her plan of plant 
ing more than we expect to retain permanently. We plant 
thickly in order to sooner secure some showing for our work and 
to provide conditions favorable to growth. When the plan is wel 
thought out and we have planted our oaks, pines, and other espec- 
ially desirable species among more common sorts, the problem is 
a simple one of elimination, cutting out the nurse trees as the 
trees intended for permanent planting require the room and sun 
light. Sometimes the trimming up of the nurse trees will give 
needed conditions for several years. When the question is one 01 
saving the best specimens of a clump of one species, it Obuau) 
j . i tiil. nvnhflble srrowth oia 

demands more careful consideration. 1 he pi > us 

tree for the ensuing five, ten, or a longer term ol \ ears, i io ,n- 
ways easv to calculate. It is frequently surprising to see i u 
soonaclump, which we thought well scattered, bee. * ciowdea. 
Toaloverof trees, it is a real grief to be compelled ■ ch ~^ 
tween two fine trees, both well formed and vigor, 
for further proper development. This is sometime: 
moving one to another situation, but the moving 
size is a difficult and expensive operation, and 
carefully done often fails. 

The most difficult and discouraging task- cou.u 
has to deal with trees that have been long negle 
Provement may be obtained in a few years by ca 
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those that are to remain, and by cutting back slightly inducea 
better growth where it is needed. Usually it will be dangerous 
to do all the thinning in a single season. It is too great ?, change 
and the parts unused to much direct sunlight are seriously hv 
jured. Part of the tops may be cut away, and in a few years 
great improvement made. Many times it will be much more 
satisfactory to treat the group or clump as a unit. Then, of 
course, each tree must be regarded as a part of the plan and 
treated accordingly. 

Too much care cannot be given to the pruning itself. Many 
trees in our parks and along our sidewalks have a pitiful, mutila- 
ted appearance, and this can hardly be otherwise where men who 
are not proficient with even a buck-saw and ax do the pruning, 
and the man's work is judged by the brush on the ground rather 
than by the appearance of the tree. The small blade of a knife is 
the best tool for pruning; but when it is not used in time the 
shears and saw will do the work with least injury to the tree and 
the eye. He who hesitates about cutting away large branches is 
not so liable to be lost as is he who saws away with the size of the 
wood pile rather than the welfare of the tree and the pleasure of 
the public in view. The man who neglects and afterwards muti- 
lates plantings made in a commercial way usually has his punish 
ment m loss of value, and these plantings are not usually in loca- 
tions where the aesthetic taste is liable to serious shock. But for 
those in charge of street or park plantings who allow or authorize 
tne neglect or mutilation of trees which are intended for ornamen- 

purposes, there is no adequate punishment pecuniary or men- 
tal, provided. An object which offends the eye is surely no less a 
nuisance than one repulsive to the nose, or which grates upon the 
ear. Considered less, perhaps, but who shall say that anything 
which may make or mar the artistic and aesthetic in our natures 
w not important and deserving of the best thought of every com- 
™h, ^ , WelHormed > symmetrical tree or group of trees is a 

m^ted r mg t0 thG ^ aad r6Stf Ul t0 the mind ' A malf ° med ' 
fm. «, • r6e giVeS riSe t0 feol >ngs that may vary from shame 

tZLXsrc? a desire for revenge up °- the author ° f 

cannot hf , '. 7 formatlv e influences " that mould character 

* certo,™'^ aDd meaS " r6d ' but *• P r ° s6 *» d Poetry of trees 
certamly „ ot l ess readable thaa the "sermons in stones." 

A. Dickens. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

Professor Walters is working up sketches for the new addition 
to the library. 

President Nichols spent one day last week at Topeka looking 
after our deficiency appropriation bill. 

Miss Gertrude Williams, the new instructor in calisthenics, 
took charge of her department on February 1. 

The mid-term examinations are over and the Faculty members 
Jta£ figuring out averages, while the students are anxiously 
awaiting the results. 

The "big snow" of the past week has not interfered [much 
with the attendance at classes. Our students are not afraid of a 
snow. "It's just fun," 1 they say. 

T*e pay-roll for January amounted to $601*11. « ttotj- 
the students received $869.95, the employes *302./l, the Station 
officers $777.09, and the College officers $4063.30. 

The secretary-treasurer of the American Dur ec> Jersey Ago* 
aft* R. J.Evans, El Paso, 111., has donated Vol . \ I Duroo jerse. 
Swine Record to the Farm Department for use m classes, 

T*e concert by the Ottumwas Male Quartet . Pf "^J^ 
highly appreciated by a full chapel Th ^«t « Mc . 

of the College lecture course will be gnen 03 
Clary, on March 15. 

A. J. Temple, Cameron, 111., secretary of the ^^j^' 
ter Sheep Association, has donated to the *aini r res -ularly 
1 and 2 of the American Leicester Record, ana will mail 
otiier volumes as they are issued. 

Assent O.LPurdy, of ^^^^^^^ 
lege for St. Joseph, Mo., where he expects tem « * Purdy 

ative position. ffehas not wr itten u get ^f*^ 
is a trustworthy young printer who desei ve* * i 

Applications for farmers' institute for next ; su mme^ peers' 
already being received. ™*^J$L speakers be'sent to an 
Institute sent in a request that ^liege P 0ct ., b er. 
institute to be held at Hiawatha in September 
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The storm interfered somewhat with the monthly Manhattan 
stock sale Saturday. The sales company, however, sold some fine 
horses at the Manhattan Transfer Company's barn in the after 
noon at a good price. Buyers were here from different parts of 
the country. r 

The Faculty of the Agricultural College was represented at the 
funeral of Mrs. Streeter, of Milford, the mother of Miss Anna 
Streeter, 99, by Assistants J. G. Haney and Lizzie Agnew Mrs 
Streeter was the daughter of Hon. Mr. Fullington, of Bachel- 
ler, who, m February 1863, as the representative of Riley county 
framed and introduced the bill locating the Agricultural College 
at Manhattan. 8 

The dairy school received during the month of January 51,298 
pounds of milk and 7735 pounds of cream. The milk included 
the entire amount produced by the patrons of the Manhattan 
creamery. The cream was supplied by L. W. Turner and by the 
skimming stations at Stockdale, Rossville, Paxico, and Alto Vista. 
t rom this milk and cream 5118 pounds of butter and 90 pounds of 
cheese were made Ninety-five students received instruction in 
this work during the month. 

January 31 and February 1 Professor Willard and Miss Pritner 
attended the farmers' institute at Berry ton. This meeting closed 
the farmers institutes for the year ending June 30, 1901. During 
rf 8 ] ?l ven . m <? n ths the College force have taken part in one 
««^ * «I n?," SIX fa F mers ' institutes, these having a total attend- 
^ J °\l *» ° u 3 . ! People. It has been the most successful institute 
HSwr£ e A 8tory of the College. The attendance was more than 
double that of any other year. 

o\ J^ e vl ai 7v, SCh °°i is givin £ the eighty-three members of the 
«3St J«7 t ^ orough 1 work on hand cream separators. This is in 
X» w t ! the regu u lar work witl1 th e power machines. Within 
iner™L* J ea,r t * he U l e of the hand separator has wonderfully 
nrestnt t'im Q ere 5? ngabout 10 °<> machines run every day at the 
creased tLV* S 9 ?> te ' and that ™°er being rapidly in- 
rators of J£ ins + truc 1 tlon is ^ v en in a practical way Four sepa- 
Sf rSaui?2 ? mak6S are Selected * ach dav and the indents 
equiva?entt^tho rUn an amou »t of milk through each machine 
equivalent to the amount received on the averag? farm. 

eo ^d I r; a ^i e v C !;^ eXt0n ' who wiU be remembered by many is the 
SBShffiSlJ?!! 1 ? ° f the College farm from 1®> Q to 1898, after 
This citv for I in ^ mee x r in the sh °P for a few months, was in 
as engineer and £« *™ e A *««>** 29. He resigned the position 
SSCti Twl^^ Wheve he has labored at various 
was an officii £„™* ?$ W . hen he returned to the states.DHe 
experiences J Z ?« tak ?v ln M&sk *> and had many interesting 
been before Hel? n °^ ed to 8° where no white man had 
has his home Sat wSl £ S * ay to Washington state, where he 

says it is a^reat pkce f?r Sri * ^^ ta early Spring ' ^ ** 
e «ut p ,ace tor making money.— Students' Herald. 
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The sudden departure of Prof. J. D. Harper has left the De- 
^ttmmt of Mechanical Engineering without a dean and the 
Sve shops, with its hundreds of students and many instruc - 
STwiiout a superintendent. To call an experienced and well- 

\fi«d man from some other institution at this time of the year 

SdKSy^^P 088 ^ Xt WaS theref ° re deCided 1 t0 leaV( i 
Cwik of nstruction of the engineering classes and general 

SiSment of the shops temporarily to Assistant W. M Saw- 

IT S Mr. Sawdon is a young man of ability and tact a 

late of the engineering department of Purdue University, 

Sin and in every way well qualified to do this work. He will 

Srplace te Z ^satisfaction of his students and collaborators. 

At 740 Saturday evening, February 2, P. E Uhl called to order 
a matin* of the dairy class in room 210 of the Agricultural 

uS where they had the pleasure of listening to a paper by 
Sman on -How can I get the Most out of the Dairy Short 
^ whteh wasdiecuBBedby E. Baumbaughandothers^n 
anraer bv C C Winsler, on -Literature for the Farmer, and the 
S LS led by A. J. Myers which followed. Attersome mus 
byE Schowalter and D. P. Yoder, a recess wassailed for Tins 
was Mowed by a talk on "steam boilers byD.P. Jodei, i n 
which connection E. W. Curtis described a subn e ig edfl e vei t 
cal boiler. The last was a well conducted ques tio. box b^ Proi. 
D.E Otis, after which the class ad purned to ^ e %February» 
1901. Fifty dairy-school boys were in attendance The dub 
hold weekly meetings during the balance of the wintei teim. 



ALUMNI AND FORHER STUDENTS. 

P. E. Uhl, '96, and Maggie Correll Uhl, '97, welcome a little son, 
born January 31, 1901. 

Harriet Nichols, '98, S. Nichols /^ » d *£ %$£* The 
werecalled home by the death of their little biothei \ 
first two will remain at home for a few weeKs. 

EC. Avery, second year 1897, graduated frou * ^j^ <*£ 
neering course at the University of ^f**™*^ ^L ot Die pro- 
topographer in a surveying party worKin^ u i expec ted to 
jected Kansas City, Mexico & Orient raihv^ , al- ■ t of 
reach the harbor Port Stillwell or Topolobampo 
California. 
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SOY BEANS IN KANSAS IN 1900. 

(Press Bulletin No. 81, Issued by Farm Department.) 

Ljist year the Kansas Experiment Station sold soy bean* fa. 
seed to farmers in sixty-five counties of Kansas. sSdsSSf an„ 
many farmers also sold soy beans in different parts of thTstate 
This was the first general trial of this new crop through the State 
The season was generally unfavorable to the growth of the Sat 

The Kansas Experiment Station wishes to collect all the i?fn 
mation possible in regard to the growth of soybeans An th« fi£E 
during the past year and we ask that every Kansas SrmL 1£ 

, Your name. 
Post-office. 
County. 
Kind of soil. 

vSS? 1 °i prei l Arin « ti,e la «<*- 
Variety of soy beans planted. 

How planted. 
Time planted. 
How cultivated. 

^oT^ if ho, what was it, and 

What do you think of soy beans for your section of Kansas? 

adrrSfafnJJrrry a £ S ^ er ?, to these questions immediately, and 
SSSfteJJ Kansas!" R M ' Cottre11 ' Kansas Experiment Station, 

farme^?nth^Sfti he i! lame ' P° St -° ffice and count y <> f every other 

We have alr!^ Wh °- y ° U knOW raised so ^ be an s ** y™- 
for sLd mav h e ft ^ S^f ^ letters askin S wh ere soy beans 
sov b^ns^for«»i« ° -f ed - 5* have none for sale. If you have 
»^%^£&«f%** ■««« of busbJoffered, 



malttl^^ had a mock court - 

charged with cnVlKnl Corporal Green, of Company B, was 
I^ne and Ouart^nfo g / g r? comrad e to a duel. Judge- Advocate 
Gree^ * wa? ESSS H °J ard were the contesting legal lights. 
charge f™ ^ser^ic? " Th en f?fo * "honorable dis- 
furnished amustLnfT .?' • The tr,al was interesting and 
spectators. Ut and mst ™ction to a large number of 
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ECONOriY IN THE USE OF FOODS. 

AS THE world becomes more densely populated and civiliza 
" tion more artificial, the study of economies becomes of vital 
importance. Where there is a superabundance of food, and living 
is in the simplicity of nature, the instinctive wants of humanity 
for food are easily supplied: but where the population becomes 
congested in a country, or from any cause the food supply is cut 
short then the question of economy in its uses becomes more press- 
ing and its solution is not only a duty but a necessity. 

In our own repnblic, where every man is born to the highest 
privileges and where the stability of the government depends 
upon the integrity and intelligence of a free people, there should 
be the amplest provision made for their instruction in all branches 
of economics; for the status of a country depends upon its mate- 
rial prosperity and the development of its people. Our industrial 
schools, where domestic economy is a part of the regular curricu- 
lnm,are one of the evidences that our people are endeavoring to 
instruct along this line. The special cooking schools are doing a 
good work, the only fault to find being that they are too few 

Economy, not only in the use of food but also in its choice, 
shonld be taught, so that each may know how and what to bu> to 
provide for the necessary requirements of the system in the most 
economical way. Each should know. also, the chemistry of the 
materials and of their preparation and their specific uses m toe 
system ; for the great waste of food is not in the amount of actual 
matter thrown away, though this is large, but in the use of the 
wrong kinds of food. In the first instance the wast. «t 
manifest as to be in itself an aid in correcting h , 1 ■ J*»» 
the latter the waste is more subtle, being in the lack of nouru 
ment and not readily observed by untrained * m * s ' dv 

What we need is practically trained women of *£^J™ 
who have the courage of their convictions to direct 
ihonght into this channel of domestic economy. 
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all the dignity of schools and universities, and the coming gener- 
ation will find public opinion so aroused in this line of thought 
that it will be considered a disgrace to any woman to set before 
her family food of which she has no knowledge in regard to its 
comparative nutritive properties or suitability to their needs. 

Our needs are largely met by instinct. The Esquimau eats 
quantities of fat to enable him to resist the cold while the tropical 
inhabitant lives upon glutens and fruits, easily obtained and 
easily digested. But while instinct will select those foods abso 
lutely essential to preserve life under certain conditions, yet it is 
not a safe guide in selecting food for the best development of the 
higher manhood. The Esquimaux are a stupid and degenera- 
ting race and the Rice-eaters are an effeminate people. 
Whether a change of diet would infuse new life into the one 
and strength into the other is a question; but intelligent inves- 
tigation wiil make many discoveries of value to the economist. 

It has been ascertained that a man in active life requires 
about five ounces of nitrogenous food and twenty ounces of 
carbonaceous for muscle-making nutriment, while the brain 
and vital energies are nourished by phosphates, the amount 
required varying in proportion to the activities, but being 
much less in quantity than that of the nitrates. The phosphates 
which give vitality are concentrated in the germs of all seeds, so 
that an understanding of the properties of different foods will 
show which are best adapted to our needs and therefore most 
economical. 

"If we have food containing just the proper proportion of the 
necessary elements, we shall eat only enough to supply the sys- 
tem with the necessary nourishment, but if we have food contain- 
ing ten times as much of the carbonates as of the nitrates, then 
we shall eat twice as much of the carbonates as is required to get 
the necessary supply of nitrates, and this extra amount is largely 
a waste. It then follows that to be most economically and well 
fed we must have food containing the required amount of carbon, 
nitrates and phosphates, and when the proper proportion in these 
supplies is not observed there is waste of both food and energy. 
Ljtte has its limitations in every line of activity and we have to 
choose which we will follow or be blindly tossed on the waves of 
accident; and if vital energy is uselessly expended there will be 
much less force to expend along the lines of worthy activity- 
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Sound minds cannot emanate from unsound bodies; they will be 
more or less warped by the aggravations of the flesh and man- 
hood will fall below its high estate. This question of food and its 
waste thus becomes one of moment to the State; and political and 
moral philosophy may well make it a study, for not only the mate- 
rial but the moral advancement of our country depends largely 
upon its wise and practical solution. " When the American woman 
learns to apply chemistry and physics to every-day life many of 
"The briars in this working-day world " will disappear; for she 
will then waste neither time nor material in preparing what is not 

needed. 

We select our food largely from habit and not from thoughtful 
consideration. We have always been accustomed to line wheat 
bread upon our tables and it seems a necessity, yet in that form 
bread is only a broken reed to lean upon. The Hour has lost 
nearly ninety-five per cent of its nutritive properties in the proc- 
ess of grinding and bolting; but make bread of the unbolted 
wheat flour and it becomes the staff it is said to be; for it then 
contains all the elements for sustaining life. Mr. Bellows says 
that it takes fifteen barrels of tine wheat flour to afford as many 
of the elements required to sustain life as are afforded by one bar- 
rel of unbolted wheat flour. Consider, for a moment, the waste m 
this one item of our daily living! To supply this lack in our bread 
we must eat other things, selected with the same disregard to 
their properties, and again there is great waste, often from 
thoughtlessness but oftener from ignorance of the principles of 

nutrition and economy. . , 

There is space here to mention only a few articles in which the 
common diet of the people might be economically improved, ana 
we need not depend entirely upon theoretical principles; for prac- 
tice has shown the value of many articles and science only shows 
us the why and broadens our understanding of their uses. 
Throughout the southern states, corn-meal is a stop e of diet the 
use of which was an economic consideration with the plants, 
for it was soon discovered that "hoe-cake" and "™^ ei " 
satisfy the cravings of hunger for a longer time than any ^ei 
form of bread. Dried peas and beans are nutritive bii 1 1 ack mgm 
carbon, so we rationally prepare them with pork and^have a palat 
able dish. Vegetable soups wit 



meat 



tious and cheap, but are not so 



mu 



ch used in this country as 
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some others, probably for the reason that economy of food has 
never been so much a necessity in this land of bountifulness. 
The question, however, is being more and more studied, for no 
other branch so closely affects the common people as this one of 
economy of food. 

Food cannot be selected entirely by chemical analysis; we must 
profit by experience, as well as by progressive investigation; 
for what is meat for one under some conditions is poison to an- 
other under different conditions, and we are not to eat unsavory 
food just because it may contain certain required ratios of ni- 
trates, phosphates, etc. Our food should be not only nutritious 
but palatable and agreeable to the senses. Let our tables present 
the most aesthetic appearance consistent with our condition. 
There is economy in this, for eating made agreeable and per- 
formed in a refined manner is less voracious. Yet what is palat- 
able depends much upon education, and our children should be 
trained in the use of wholesome foods with simple and not highly 
seasoned sauces. • 

As soon as careful thought is given the subject, it becomes a 
simple matter to supply a family with the most nutritious and ap- 
petizing food with one-half the outlay usually made. When this 
saving is considered in the aggregate it is astounding. 

We may trust the women of our country to adopt any econom- 
ical measure that can be. shown to be needful for the better and 
higher advancement of the race; and where can she so quickly 
and surely affect a change as in this, her own particular domain? 

If countries have declined and lost their power among nations 
from extravagant indigencies, why may not a country rise to the 
highest pinnacle of strength and influence by the frugal use of 
such nutrients as give the greatest activity and highest, expres- 
sion of vital energy? ^ Ina E . Holkoyd. 

The late unpleasantness with Spain, the Philippines and China 
has turned the wheel of fortune the right way for several of our 
College men. Lieut. Ralph Harrison, formerly professor of mili- 
tary science (1897-98) in this institution, is now a captain in the 
regular army, and Assistant James G. Harbord ('86), of the 
Mathematical Department, is now the commanding officer of the 
• fc. army of the district of San Jago, Cuba. Of the promotions 
otners we have frequently made mention in the Industrialist. 
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NEED FOR HUMUS IN SOILS OF WESTERN KANSAS. 

MR. J. C. WILKIN, of Bow Creek, Phillips county, Kan., 
writes as follows : "We are feeding corn fodder, hauling to 
the corral, and it is accumulating so as to be inconvenient. There 
has been no rain on it and the stalks are very dry. The cattle do 
not eat the stalks to any extent. There is a little manure mixed 
with the stalks. We wish to haul them from the corral. My 
brother thinks it is not advisable to haul the stalks upon the 
plowed field; thinks they are of no value as manure, and it will be 
a positive detriment to place them upon the plowland. But I 
think we should haul the stalks, manure and all, upon the field we 
will phrnt to corn in the spring, spreading it thinly upon the 
ground. I contend that the stalks rotting in the ground will 
act as a mulch and keep the soil from blowing so badly. Will you 
briefly reply as to which course you think best to follow. " 

The above letter opens a question of vital importance to the 
western Kansas farmer. Let us take up first the question of the 
amount of fertility in corn-stalks. One ton of corn-stover con- 
tains fertilizing materials worth $5.34, figured at retail prices of 
commercial fertilizers, and a ton of corn-stalks would contain 
very little less than this amount. This of itself would be well 
worth the time spent in saving it to the farm. But in addition to 
the actual fertility added, decaying corn-stalks, manure, or any 
vegetable matter thoroughly incorporated with the soil, prevents 
the soil from blowing and also assists in forming a reservoir to 
hold moisture. Such decaying matter constitutes what is termed 
the humus of the soil. A soil deprived of its humus puddles 
easjly, even during a heavy rain-storm, and this causes the water 
that should penetrate the soil to accumulate on the surface ana 
flow away to the ditches and ravines. As soon as the rain is over 
and the hot sun comes out, the soil bakes hard and capillary atti ac- 
tion soon exhausts it of the little water that found its way into it. 

Last summer the writer traveled more than thirty miles oy 
wagon through Pawnee and Ford counties just after tnese 
ties had been visited with heavy rains, and every ™«™™ 
traveled over showed great need for humus. To say hat three- 
fourths of the water that fell upon these soils durmg hose rams 
was lost to them in less than one week after the rains '"^ 
be putting the case any too strongly. The watering capacity 
of the soils in this locality, and in fact a large poi tarn 
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Kansas, can be greatly increased by the addition of humus, and if 
the farmers would act upon this proposition for a period of ten 
years the great losses from drought that they now experience 
would be largely reduced, especially if they apply the principle of 
a dry-dust mulch in their cultivation. Western farmers should 
adopt the method of feeding straw and corn-stalks to stock and 
hauling the manu re back upon the farm. If injurious effects result 
it is the fault of the method of application and not of the manure. 

The writer well remembers his first experience in hauling out 
manure. The manure was obtained from a straw stack that had 
been eaten down by cattle. It was hauled out upon wheat stubble 
in July, and the land was given a heavy coating. After the man- 
ure had thoroughly dried out it was plowed under and the land 
sown to wheat. The fall was rather dry and the following spring 
was also dry, and the result was a total failure of the crop of 
wheat upon the manured land. The reason is obvious, and it is 
needless to say that the writer does not recommend this manner of 
applying manure. However, the next year the manure was 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil, and although the applica- 
tion was made fifteen years ago the manured land has produced 
very much better crops every year since the first one than the 
same kind of land adjoining it which was not manured. 

The end sought in applying manure should be to get it incor- 
porated with the soil in a decaying condition as quickly as possi- 
ble. Whatever method does this the best is the one to use. For 
western Kansas, manure applied in the winter as a top dressing 
to wheat, if the coating is not too thick, gives good results. Even 
dry straw has been known to give good results when applied in 
this manner. A top dressing of manure upon alfalfa is an excel- 
lent manner of applying it. If manure is plowed under it should 
be done while it is wet and the ground in good, moist condition. A 
thorough disking after plowing will add to the good results. In 
general, it is better in the western part of the State to apply well- 
rotted manure whenever possible. In cases like the one reported 
in the letter quoted above it would be much better to haul out 
the dry corn-stalks than to burn them or otherwise waste the 
fertility they contain and deprive the soil of the humus they 
would add. If they are hauled out upon land to be planted to 
corn, as he suggests, they should be cut up with a stalk 
cutter or, better, a well- sharpened disk harrow or "tornado." 
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Aside from the nitrogen that may be added to the soil by means 
of the bacteria that grow upon the roots of leguminous plants, 
anda small amount brought down by rains, humus constitutes the 
sole source of nitrogen in the soil. Any system of farming, there- 
fore, which rapidly exhausts humus from the soil will soon 
exhaust it of its nitrogen, the most expensive element of soil 
fertility and plant food. Continuous wheat farming does this. 
Let me quote from Professor Henry upon this subject. He says : 
"The great Northwest is now largely devoted to wheat growing. 
Here the farmers are gathering into the wheat grains the fertility 
which has been accumulating for ages. Prudent farmers and 
stockmen further east, knowing of the fertilizing ingredients in 
the by-products of the flouring mills, are making large use of 
them and by carefully saving the droppings from their cattle and 
applying them to the land are transferring the great fertility ot 
the Northwest to other districts. In this depletion of the soil of 
the Northwest by almost exclusive wheat growing, and in trans- 
ferring the fertility taken up by this crop to other regions in the 
byproducts of milling, we are experiencing one of the greatest 
economic changes ever witnessed in American agriculture. 

But the western Kansas farmer is using even more improvi- 
dent methods than those ascribed by Professor Henry to the 
farmer of the Northwest. He not only ships his fertility away 
from his farm in the wheat that he sends out, but he ^mng 
all of his straw and is thereby setting free into the-air three dol- 
lars worth of nitrogen for every ton of straw that he *«*?« 
methods cannot be followed with success for any great length o 
time, and unless better methods are speedily adopt ed the next 
generation of farmers will reap a whirlwind of destruction from 
the improvidence of the present generation. . oil „ hod .- the 

In conclusion, the writer will say that he has ^Tvm^ 
principles laid down in this article at ^^^^Z 
institutes in southwestern Kansas, and at eve , y F ^ 

men who have been following these methods, *a Meton re . 
they were abundantly successful. One man ^ ^ ^^ ^ 
ported that by persistent application of manui 
had reclaimed two acres of hard-pan which ^^[ n J s of 
duce even buffalo-grass, and had made it pio u ^ ^^ 

com per acre. What these men have done all can ^ , ^^^ 
to begin is now. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

Manhattan enjoys rumors about the speedy erection of a new 
opera-house. 

*u J ' A " ^ onover > ' 88 > and a graduate of our dairy school, reports 
the purchase of five cows that gave a ton of butter a year. 

Representative J. B. Sweet, of Coffey county, came up from 
lopeka to spend Sunday with his daughter in College here. 

Miss Alice Melton, assistant in the office of the director of the 
Experiment Station, has been sick for nearly two weeks, with 
qumzy. J 

Third-year Student G. W. Skow left for his home near Leonard- 
ville, on February 15, feeling too ill to continue his studies in the 
engineering course. 

W. H. Putman, a student in the dairy school, has accepted a 
position m a creamery at Merkel, Texas. Other states appreciate 
our work as well as Kansas. 

The Experiment Station has received a lot of seventy-five 
w« °1 Utah -g rown alfalfa seed and fifty pounds of Japanese 
Darn-yard grass seed which will be grown on the College farm 

ilvAt S6£LS0U» 

flnH E H eer C - W. McClure, of Emporia, was in the city last week 
and held several meetings under the auspices of the Y. M.C.A. 
SfJ */ e ? y u ? ffective talker and a valuable worker for temper- 
ance and righteous principles. 

A^m^ < T erea i oiaal distri <* is entitled to a cadet in the Naval 
aDnoiSf f ? P ° llS a ? d Congressman Calderhead will make the 
ST n examma tion will probably be held to determine 
upon the deserving young man. 

wa^cho^n^ ° f the at ¥ etic association last week Fred Fockele 
teamtrlr^ er and R W - Coldr en captain of the baseball 

ttSESftltt se r So e n bOVS tMnk ^ haVe 80m6 ma ' 

Peotaes' E JhriSn h ^ Sh ° ntZ ' national President of the Young 
0lS3Fr2S!S2i2f m &***<* Uni ™, lectured in the College 



chapel FHd7vT; r r^ pBra , nce Umon > lectured in the 
^»^»rr^"^«^^He i H. to het 
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Miss Hattie Nichols, who went home to Liberal on account of the 
serious illness of her brother, has returned and is again at her 
work teaching algebra. She has four classes daily. 

The seniors received the juniors last Thursday night in Domes 
tic Science Hall. Music, target shooting, conundrums and light 
refreshments formed the main part of the program. 

W J Stewart, Arkansas City, Kan., reports to the Farm De- 
partment that he harvested one hundred twenty-four bushels of 
soybeans from four acres— thirty-one bushels per acre. 

The next meeting of the Manhattan Horticultural Society will 
beheld in Horticultural Hall, February 21, at the usual time in the 
afternoon. Assistants Haney, Baxter and Dickens will furnish 
the "pabulum. " There will also be a question box. Everybody is 
cordially invited. 

Miss Stoner, assisted by the Military Department, will receive 
the first- and seccnd-year classes at HP. Dewey s Park Bace 
parlors, February 22, 1901, from 7:30 to 10:30 P M. , and the t hird- 
and fourth-year classes at Park Place parlors, February 23, f i om 
7:30 to 10:30 P.M. 

In one day last week the Farm Department received rive appli- 
cations for competent men to manage skimming stations une 
hundred sixteen students are now taking dairy ™!\ a ™ ™J 
prospects are that every competent man will have a place ^off erod 
Mm tefore the close of the school. No other CoUe^ work wa» 
satisfactory in immediate returns as that offered bj tfie oairj 
school. 

Friends of Mr. Robt. J. Brock. '91, are circulating a petition 
asking Governor Stanley to appoint him as a Regent or th t LM 
legTThey argue that every educational ™™**™^lrS: 
ahome Regent Mr. Brock is a graduate of the U lege, a rising 

young lawyer, and the ^*^« 1 ffl&^& 
pointment would give general satisfaction in oone-r 

in Manhattan. 

Steele Bros., Belvoir, Kan., offered to donate J^" 1 ™^ 
their large Hereford herd to the College. 




get the heifer," as" many breeders wanted 
unusual high quality and breeding. 

The resolution to accept the Fort Hays r ®^7^ u^Ahereon 
United States government for the purpose oi ^ ;;%,,.;, I - mool 
an experiment station and a filial ol tne j? ' ., ceived 

has passed both branches of the State le£slatur< *. Wha1 will 
Je signature of the governor. The £ ue f ™" ing an( j jmprro 
the State do with the grant ? The work of fencing 
the land should commence this spring- 
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A telegram received February 15 announces the sudden death 
from appendicitis, of Student Harry A. Rowland, of Broughton 
Kan. The deceased enrolled as a first year student last falfterm 
and returned in January from his New Year's vacation apparently 
in good health. A few days ago he left classes and returned 
home, complaining of sickness. 

The society lecture course committee has had such good success 
in the sale of tickets that it has been made possible for them to 
supply an extra number without extra charge for seats. The 
Fisk Jubilee Singers have been engaged for March 13. This club 
is well known and will draw a large audience. The last Industri- 
alist stated that there was but one more number, but this is a 
mistake as there are three more numbers yet to come. The other 
numbers are: Rev. James McClary, March 15, and John Town- 
send Throwbridge, March 18. Both are reported to be excellent. 
The committee regret that these last three numbers come so close 
together, but there was no alternative with regard to dates. 
Tickets for these three remaining numbers may be obtained of 
Student H. T. York, president of the lecture course, at $1.00 or 
75 cents. Single tickets as usual at 45 or 35 cents. The lecture 
course committee have spent about $800 in their effort to provide 
good entertainments this year and they deserve to be appreciated. 

Architect L. P. Brous. '86, formerly assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Art, writes from Torreon, Mexico, that he is 
doing well. He is at present building a large cold-storage plant 
for La Internationale Compania Exportradora de Carnes. If we 
had the space we should like to quote the whole long letter. Of 
the Mexican people he speaks as follows: "The natives work for 
fifty cents per day, in silver. This is equivalent to twenty-four 
to twenty-nve cents American money. The average laborer here 
has a pair of rawhide sandals, breeches of breech cloth, shirt and 
blanket. He also has a hat or sombrero— this latter is his pride, 
it may cost twenty-five dollars, while the rest of his clothing 
would not bring thirty cents. His blanket is his overcoat, bed, 
ana nouse, according to the time of day and year. And the women 
-the senontas-well, that which you hear is principally a myth. 
hiJLovT W ' 7?F few ' fair-looking young women among the 
ri£ er P la f se ? of M ^icans. They lack intelligence. The better 
«nnnv»L. eX rr?u anS are ver ^ P olite P eo P!e even to the extent of 
2 T h - ey re P rd us as rud « in manner, but feel us their 
superiois in being able to do and know. They never hurry and 

waHW l?w? le nerVe «*»tatag they cause by their habit of 
waiting until to-morrow, ' hasta manana ' " 

mSp TW^f n ? te , 8 ? oncer «ing the effective assistance by the 
cernied [£?m T ? f the Colle ^ e in a Photic program are £ 
Presentation nf^, 1 ? 1 number of the Western Veteran: -The 
auspices of T^ edal V° the Twentieth Kansas boys, under the 
specis the rn^T ST °° rps ' No ' 43 > of Manhattan, was in all re- 
5C p7 ese X inn^fV* 16 best P lanned and most success** 
«r any presentation up to this date, and should place the ladies of 
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n ■ « in the highest estimation with the citizens of Manhattan 
Kecomrades of the Grand Army whom they represented in the 
llntation Every number on the program was rendered, with 
P S added features. Comrade A. B. Brown, professor of 
S a the Kansas State Agricultural College had charge of 
E mustal program; he read the poem, -A Song of Triumph writ- 
en bv Mrs. LaSra E. Newell; he also composed the music for the 
Si "Presentation Song" which was written for the occasion 
h Mrs Laura E. Newell and is dedicated to the gallant Twenti- 
eth The baton used on this occasion was a present to the pro- 
ssor from Lieut. Philip Fox, of the Twentieth. It was made 
rthemastof the Reina Cristina. the flag ship of the Spanish 
Ktot^yed by Dewey in Manila bay. Professor Metcalf and 
S, of tne^ollege. had the entire charge of the tableaux, which 
were appropriate and successfully presented. 

Editor Fockele, of the LeRoy Reporter, tells ^oi ! his ^visit at the 
Agricultural College, where his two sons are studying, in the 
SigTappy rt«in: "G.ick was at the depot to meet us , ,ut 
Fred was at-the College finishing his work for the day The > even 
iug was spent in a pleasant family reunion. Next ^mormng betore 
dav all rolled out of bed, dressed quickly and procee ded ml bnsK 
S to the la'ge dining' table of the ^V^e^^ou^ 
'CroWHop,'as the boys facetiously f^^^^L^jl 
isa sight for a dyspeptic. One hundred fifty stout MWom 
with youthful appetites, sharpened by » ^.^.^J h j™ 
brisk morning air, lost no time ; ir i seating *^Xhis filled wi^ 
tables. Great trays of biscuits, light bread bf dishes fi WW» 
.eat, butter and far"^W^*£™% ^pplared 
sugar, were piled on the table, ana men :w i r *- b , 

from B ight as if by magic. There are no dwntoes bat t, ^gr uo 
is rich in protein, and the boys' cheeks and ^grgj snow 
After breakfast a short walk brought « * ahe Coll e. U ^ 

not long until a bugle sound b^^^^^CoLanies A and B 
Armory for a drill in the manual of a ms- Oomp ^ ^ 
were attending" a class m tactics. £^ J ded and yet many 
The chapel is altogether too small. It was c row j 

stodente conld not find seats. The writei visitec the sn P y 

building, a fine new structure, and ot ^l^^^ ho m it has 
hands with a number of professors and ^ndente ™t ^^ 

been his pleasure to become acquainted, , ana *™ * The op i e 
with the 'Coops.' he turned his face towai d ^om awal J elling 
of Kansas, and particularly the > farmeis a -re B i ^ gchools in 
to the fact that at Manhattan they hav e one t the head 

the world. As an Agricultural College it is ^anc^, ^ ^ be 
in the nation. This year the ; attendance , is hers are bad ly 

2000 before long. More buildings and moie & & 

needed. If the present legislature does n hampered 

priations for tb/college, its work : wil^ be mate^ y^ ^^ 
during the next two years. We aie « Representative 

county legislators are 'all right on this „ 

Dooley is also an enthusiastic friend of the boue 
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House Bill No. 154, by Mr. Cave. 

An Act to provide for the destruction of prairie-dogs and ff0D h 
ers, for making experiments with that in view, and makiSn 
appropriation therefor. "Siting an 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Kansas: 

thifaSTJ' The t0 T nshi P audi *ing board of any township in 
this State, at any regular or special meeting, is hereby authored 
to employ one or more suitable persons to destroy pra"L does 

such^TrvW^^ 11 th V im i fcS ^ L SUCh t0Wnshi P' SiEStaft 
such services to be paid out of the general fund of such township 

hundTed d W on« hiP - Sha11 GXpend f ° r SUch P ur P° se ^re Zn one 
J' Zf dollars in an / one y^r, nor shall such compensation to 
any one person exceed one dollar and a half for each dav of actual 

l^eZt,7^- Pr0Vid ^ ? at n ° SUch employmenrshant 

such ^townlhi^hS? n K 81glled b ? 5 maj ° rity ° f the le ^ al eIectors of 
Sn be taken Presented to such board asking that such 

Collet SSiS!^? ^% ents of th e Kansas State Agricultural 
ton nl^f ^ aU . th T zed and directed to select some compe. 
dSermiS TiS"*!^ C °. nduCt ex P erim ents for the purpose of 
in™ r^§ most effective and economical method of destroy- 
ing prairie-dogs and gophers. 

hav?authn^tr rS -°^ SO u Selec1 i ed by said Board of Re S ents sha11 
\nlltZ 5Sr£ ty t0 - V ' S1 ^ the various counties of the State that are 
thrmmh «5 P rairiedo ^ s a«»d gophers and, either by himself or 
e2 ft n fl ^ e J SOn ? S T y be selected under ^e provisions of 
aXiShSYn?*? 118 aCt ' make such experiments as he may deem 
He shal inA G PUr E° Se 0f dest roying prairie-dogs and gophers. 
aTmav L %5T H* reasonable compensation for his services 
niTexpensls G by Said Bwd of Re gents and actual travel- 

son S so 'atiflSS i*5 e PU ^ P S Se of makin S such experiments, the per- 
Cchase Sno y Said B ° ard 0f Re ^ ents sha11 h ave authority to 
mZ^^SElSS??!?* material, prepare the same in a suitable 
a?d£ board* lS u lij ° ? ny P^sons employed by the township 
selected bv «?H as P here ; nb , ef S re P r °vided P And such persons so 
directed ton™™ B ° ar ? ? f Re ^ ents is furt her authorized and 
S5^^fflSSiJS^ fnrn L 8h to each P erson so employed by 
SnSl^ Mch prepared material as he may by 
quKues L hi ^ me t0 • 6 m ° St effective and economical, in such 
of ndS such S T Sld , er reason ably adapted to the purpose 

Sec 5 ThA? f « P of P rair iedogs and gophers. 
may^eLessarv i,°if Ve K th ° USand d <* ars > « ~ much thereof as 
State . tSKot < S^J IFPr ^ riat ? d ° Ut 0f any money in the , 

Tft-^S^^ for the purposeo 

warrants upon the' ftZHS* State , is herebv authorized to draw his 
forth, CSCrW^CoW rf8tetefortbe P ur P° ses herein Set 

of s ^f ff^psssa^ ^ Board of Regents 

it* miMto^i^^^g^^abe in force from and after 
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JOHNSON GRASS. 

(Press Bulletin No. 78, issued by Botanical Department.) 
This arass is a native of the Mediterranean region. It was introduced 
i„to £ Southern States about 1830, and for some tune was known by the 
m nd'sGrass which name it still retains in some localities. About 
reirf la£ ^S was'Tntroduced into Alabama from South Carolina by 
Wiliam Johnson, and has since been quite generally known as Johnson 
SI Its Kan cal name is Andropogon Halupensis, or SoryhimHalapeM.se. 
ft i sometimes called Guinea Grass, but this name properly belongs to 
m! fSSm, a tropical forage grass sometimes cultivated in southern 

^i^,,™ r M « has received considerable attention in Kansas lately. It 
has tT™n?n the pTof the Kansas Experiment Station for several 
elXandTts behavior in our climate tested. It is a rank grovnn g peren- 
aw'h numerous strong rather fleshy creeping roots ocks by which it 
opagates. The stems and leaves are coarse but quite Huoeaknt. It seeds 
uEtly and seed can be purchased at all seed house* ,. » the seed is dean 
bout one bushel per acre is sufficient for sowing. J f f^ h % Te^^Z 
Mri for hav for which purpose it should be cut early beroie tne siem. 
SJKoJofo and hard, Wally two ^^^^^JSi 
seed should not be sown until the ground s warm lor 1 -will not P"™™ 
well. Johnson Grass prefers rich moist soil, though it wi 1 g ^ in ^ «™ - 
variety of soils. It is injured by severe winters bu the co d winter o is 
99didnotentirely kill out the experimental plot, and it amUily iecove 
theeffects of the cold. It is not a success as a ^^Jg^'J^i J et the 
by grazing to such an extent ^^J^J^^^mSV^ this 
vitality of the rootstocks is such that it is nevei enm^ >v 
way, and after a rest soon recovers from ^effects. 

Throughout the South, under proper condition, it is £»««£* » 
lent hay grass, and in all parts of Kansas where theie is samoi 
it will undoubtedly be valuable for the same purpose^ it 

However, it is exceedingly difficult to eradicate the • ^* 8 ™ lA tlfar0UB 
has obtained a foothold, and for this ^a8on it rnay tecome ^ 
weed. Hogs are rather fond of the rootstocks ^and i when ^« nn ^ h g \ ves 
of the grass will destroy it. But on soil adapted to its , ^ begt 

great care to eradicate it. If one wishes to grow, Jonnso uently 

plan is to devote a field to the purpose without expecting ^ ^ Aftei> 
put the field in cultivation. With care it can be connn ^ development 

a few years the ground becomes so full ot ™ ( '™7~ d and harrowed in the 
is hindered. To rejuvenate a field, it should be plowed ana 
spring, or else thoroughly disked. „„ ul vw P d before the grass is given 

All these points should be carefully ° on p™™™{™ aD d the fact that it 
a trial. As a forage grass it may prove of great va ^ , ^ ^^ whepe 
is difficult to eradicate may be in its favor in wi< * i^ . f trfedj gl , eat oare 
it is not easy to grow forage plants success™^. ^ g Hitchcock. 
should be taken to keep it under control. 
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marmalade, and jelly. Quaker, Wolf, Weaver and Wvant hav* * u. 
record for regular bearing and general good qualities * the ^ 

^ r«3& hw% ' and a r4ular and fi^^TSa^firt 

Most of the class known as kortuhtna have proved fairlv hairfv r„u 
Beauty and Moreman have been the heaviest and CtrS hSS? 
Moreman is a rather small, red plum, red flesh small nit ?«i • n 

fine for jelly. Golden beauty is a P medium siLdfVeUow p^um^ KavoJ 
when fully ripe, and a favorite for marmalade. Wayland Wild Goose and 
Cll S t I e Iai F r P 1 ""-.."' good quality, and fairly regular in bearS 
rip-?^ °- eD - ty feet ls '- ecom mended as a good distance for \uZS' 
Sntin UFe 1S an »™P° rtant f *<*ov in fighting curculio and fungi Ed 
planting increases the chances for pollination A full discussioS of varie 

DISCING ALFALFA. 

( Press Bulletin No. 82, issued by Farm Department. ) 

seede U d\o"alfalf P „Tn e ^ e J," di8cin & alfalfa was in 1898. A field had been 

f£f ?!i* u a I ln ^ e dr ^ y ear of 1894 and a poor stand secured in m: 

he fai a and Wa h heaVily pfc L tured b * ho ^' The W ^ tatoS?ff eSlJ ta 

Wck and tL sta e nd V ' V n?„Vf Wt ,r ° f °£? ^ass came up* The crab grass wa so 

Late in Mar -h 1«qk S lf « ^ thln L hat il was not worth keeping. 

sharp and Heta^fi? 8 " eld w ,*" h * 1 '™™* with a disc harrow, the di 8C8 

disced with the dfa£ ??S an aDgle aH P 0881 ' 01 *- it was immediately cross 

izefand the lltlvS. T/ By ' The S round was thoroughly pulver- 

hicklv and wimi a . a ^ PaPeBfc1 ^ dest . rt >^d. It soon started, branched out 

In Mvew^n ! ''^rf CU - Uin / 8 fron >*hat field that summer, 
dry atXhfttln th» 8tep WV" (fi8cin ^ alfalfa. The season was very 

2K ta a£u!?2 8i& # "/'I? 6 *** Ll9 inche8 ' in Jul ? 4 - 51 inche8 

One fiefd wf; iS ^ TW v° £? ld * of alfalfa > twt > *ears old, were disced. 

disced T,,np h* a L Ced ^ Marc . h 28 ' the first cu "ing for hay made May 31, 

third Llfi of h aH2° nd .? U f ng f ° r ha y made Jun « 25, disced June 27, the 

ime AuSsf 20 The & , n made , A . ugU8t « i3 ' and «» alfalfa disced for the fourth 

Swf?our discing anH t f CUttlDg ? f alfalfa was made September 13. This 

Another field of «?f.?/ OUP C ?. Mlng8 of alfalfa on "Pland in a dry year. 

cutdng ol Alfalfa was lid* W T as di , 8Ced and cr ° 88 disced March 27. The first 

July a R nd the earlvnaSnf 6 1 UD6 4 an . d the 8econd di8cin £ J^e «. Through 

fed gS to dah-v o P owi t ^ U , gU8t ' ^ e alfalfa wa8 cut f ™m day to day and 

was dSd and SotohS -5°t? el , P ° Ut dried U P Pastures. August 20, the field 

The alfalfa in Wh fl i^ "5 1 cuttin & of * lf alf a made, 
winterin good cotton * made fine late f a11 ^ rowth and went int0 the 

with^LTlliSch 1 ^^ wL b ° th / e i d8 , di8ced in 190 ° wa8 g<*> d ' A hairow 

sufficient to to^ th^ilTver^fthe 1 ^ being 8et H» V' aDg ^' j £ 
discs split the alfalfa or™I ♦ ' j ^ harrow was weighted to make the 

alf alf aroots and Ihta Side them t Pth ° f tWO inche8 ' The discing split !* 
made an earth mulch ov?r the field^!? ° ut man y Rew 8hoot8 - The disclD ^ 
so rapid in a drv t imp ? r «T 5 and P reVfi nted the evaporation of water 
were set nto^?^™^*** « d just after being cut. The discs 
two inches, they turned thi £,5 d * h !u 8011 over and , running at a depth of 
which killed thl M 1 r00 ? (1 of ,l he crab g ra ss and weeds up to the sun 
J-nese disced fields were clean and free from crab grass 



which killed them, 
in the fall. 

^S^StSssLmm old a " a ^ a 



feel safe in recommend inaHiH °J d alfalf a. From these experiments, we 
Make the first fi£££ efrW fn^ a11 al - falfa of two years or more standing. 
each cutting. If the stand nf „ u . « 8p . rin * and th e» disc immediately after 

in the experiments made^n wo?" VfV 8 fair t0 good ' 8et the discs as we di J 
gra 88 thick, set the discs , tn „; t !/ the , 8tand is poor and the growth of crab 
alfalfa as cultivation £? Q corn deeply * Dicing is of as much value to 

rn - H. M. COTTRELL. 



